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Foreword 


The National Archives of Nepal, established in 1967, is the govern¬ 
ment body authorized to manage and preserve the country’s archival 
documents. It operates according to the Archives Preservation Act of 
1989, and its functions as a repository of government records are to 
collect and preserve manuscripts and other significant documents and 
to facilitate public access to them. It collaborates with both national 
and international organizations in pursuit of its goals, and has thereby 
created a network of partnerships. 

The National Archives of Nepal has enjoyed a number of long¬ 
term collaborations with Germany. It has successfully partnered with 
the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project founded in 1970 
and its successor Nepalese-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project. 
Recently, in February 2016, we signed a Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing (MoU) with the research unit Documents on the History of 
Religion and Law of Premodern Nepal of the Heidelberg Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, Germany. One of the articles of the MoU 
states that the research unit and the Archives will issue joint publica¬ 
tions. Consequently, we are glad to announce the beginning of a joint 
publication series titled Documenta Nepalica. The current volume, 
the first of the series, is the outcome of a conference held in Heidel¬ 
berg in October 2015. 

The present book consists of seventeen papers dealing mainly with 
South Asian documents from the premodern period. Those included 
in it cover topics such as the diplomatics of document writing, legal 
practices, administration, state-making, and religious life. Many of 
the articles in the present volume deal with specific source materials 
preserved in the National Archives of Nepal. This volume, then, will 
contribute to a greater understanding of the history of South Asia in 
general and of premodern Nepal in particular. 

We hope that our partnership with the research unit will help in 
meeting the Archives’ objectives. We hope in particular that further 
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cooperation between the two parties will contribute much to the pre¬ 
servation and scientific understanding of Nepalese documents. 

Saubhagya Pradhananga 
Chief 

National Archives of Nepal 



Editors’ Preface 


The volume at hand is the outcome of the conference “Studying 
Documents in Pre-Modern South Asia and Beyond: Problems and Per¬ 
spective”, held from 4 to 6 October 2015 in Heidelberg and organised 
by the research unit Documents on the History of Religion and Law of 
Premodern Nepal of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences and Human¬ 
ities.^ Our aim was to bring together experts in the field of documentary 
cultures in South Asia and beyond in order to rethink the textual cate¬ 
gory of documents and to contemplate on its place in interdisciplinary 
research on South Asia. 

Despite their temporal and spatial differences, the contributions 
assembled in this volume are interconnected by a wide range of com¬ 
mon themes and questions (see introduction). In the book they have 
been arranged around major subjects, the first of which forms diplo¬ 
matics and the formal features of documents and deeds. The first piece 
is by T. Lubin, who presents a bird’s eye view of the formation of an 
Indie diplomatic tradition. G. Vogeler chooses an even wider angle 
when he explores the possibilities of digital methods in developing 
a global framework for the discipline of diplomatics. In contrast, 
C. Ramble presents a local case study from 19* to 20* century Mustang, 
where a local diplomatic culture drew on Tibetan, Nepali and maybe 
even British idioms and practices. 

The next three articles deal with questions of documentary prac¬ 
tices and the formation of cultural memory. Y. Raj uses Newari Chatas 
to challenge the hegemony of Western narrativist historiography based 
on chronology, causal explanation and teleology. A. von Rospatt stud¬ 
ies specimens of the same textual category, in his case relating to the 
Newar Buddhist communities at the Svayambhucaitya, Kathmandu. He 
shows how records of past actions provide a framework for collec¬ 
tive practice. C. Sibille’s contribution leads from pre-modern Nepal to 


1 www.hadw-bw.de/nepal.html [accessed 30 November 2017]. 
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the present, discussing how digitalisation of archival records and the 
cross-linkage of their content is changing archival practice. 

The recording, preservation and transmission of legal titles has been 
a major concern of South Asian documentary cultures since antiquity. 
Therefore, it comes as no surprise that law represents the largest the¬ 
matic unit in this volume. D. Acharya gives an insight into the law 
of debt in 17* century Mithila. R. O’Hanlon traces the changing role 
of witnesses and written evidence in property disputes in the Maratha 
judicial system from the early modern to the colonial period. Three 
papers are devoted to Nepal’s legal history during the Rana period. R. 
Khatiwoda draws on documents to prove that Nepal’s first legal code 
of 1854 was actually enforced. A. Michaels investigates a letter from 
Jahga Bahadura Rana to a dharmasabha in Benares of the same time, 
which shows that traditional centres of jurisprudence were still called 
upon. S. Cubelic enquires into local inflections of the legal regulations 
on revenue farming in early 20* century Kathmandu. 

Especially from the early modern period onwards. South Asia wit¬ 
nessed increasing administrative documentation, owing to the influ¬ 
ence of Islamic polities and the European colonial presence. Emerging 
bureaucracies and the state building process in Nepal come to the fore 
in the three subsequent papers. M.P. Joshi and M.M. Joshi study the 
role of local elites in the consolidation of Gorkhali rule in Kumaon. G. 
Krauskopff uses the Tharu as a case study to show how the governmen¬ 
tal strategies of the Nepalese and the colonial state affected the political 
and economic life of that group. M. Bajracharya’s contribution on a 
Newar munshi highlights the opportunities which the professionalisa- 
tion of bureaucracy offered scribal groups. 

The growth of administrative documentation altered not only tech¬ 
niques of rule and the interaction of state and society, but also the rela¬ 
tionship between the state and religious and ritual activity, as the last 
three articles of this volume demonstrate. M. Horstmann shows for 
Rajasthan and C. Zotter for Nepal that ascetic organisations adopted 
documentary and bureaucratic practices to negotiate with the state. 
Einally A. Zotter’s piece on the Dasai festival in 19*-century Nepal 
demonstrates that bureaucracies were not only instrumental for cen¬ 
tralizing political power, but also for ritual practices. 

The editors wish to thank the institutions and the many people who 
made this volume possible. Eirst of all, we are grateful to the Heidelberg 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities for providing generous fund¬ 
ing and administrative support for the organisation of the conference 
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and the publication and the members of our advisory board presided 
by Bernd Schneidmiiller, comprising Josef van Ess, Madeleine Her- 
ren-Oesch, Oskar von Hiniiber, Hans-Georg Krausslich, Barbara 
Mittler and Alexander von Rospatt, for their counsel and guidance. 
We especially wish to thank the National Archives, Kathmandu, the 
co-publisher of the herewith newly inaugurated Documenta Nepalica 
Book Series, for their ongoing collaboration with our research unit and 
the permission to reproduce facsimiles of Nepalese documents in this 
volume. The contributors to this volume must be thanked, not only for 
their work as authors, but also for their patience with the editing pro¬ 
cess. We also want to thank our colleagues Manik Bajracharya, Rajan 
Khatiwoda and Christof Zotter for their invaluable help with innumera¬ 
ble scholarly and technical problems and to Frederic Link for his assis¬ 
tance in the copy-editing process. We also wish to express our appre¬ 
ciation to Philip Pierce and Douglas Fear for thoroughly correcting 
the English and for valuable suggestions. And a final debt of gratitude 
and appreciation is to the team of Heidelberg University Publishing 
under Veit Probst and Maria Efhnger, including Daniela Jakob, Anja 
Konopka, Frank Krabbes and Dulip Withanage, for their assistance in 
the completion of this project. 

Since this book is available in a searchable open-access digital for¬ 
mat, we refrained from preparing an index. As to transliterations, there 
has been no attempt to impose a uniform system for non-Roman scripts 
on the contributions to this volume. Since conventions vary from disci¬ 
pline to discipline, decisions about transliteration have been left to the 
discretion of individual authors. 




Studying Documents of South Asia: 
An Introduction 


Simon Cubelic, Axel Michaels, and Astrid Zotter 


Was ist das Allgemeine? Der einzelne Fall 
Was ist das Besondere? Millionen Fade. 
(Johann Wolfgang von Goethe f 

A document is a particular case opening up the general, and documents 
refer to particular cases, to historical events—but they are much more. 
They are very minute and specific, but they are also linked to soci¬ 
ety, world, religions. They connect norms, ideas and rules to practices, 
persons and the material world. These connections make them such 
exciting material. Nevertheless, documents have not been sufficiently 
studied, both as a self-sustained textual category and as source material 
for South Asian historiography. 

South Asian paper documents from the 18* to the early 20* centu¬ 
ries, on which the papers of the present volume focus, are not isolated 
texts. They form a category—admittedly fuzzy—of texts that have to 
be studied in relation to other texts, such as inscriptions, shastric texts, 
chronicles, newspapers, journals, or even college curricula, pamphlets, 
etc. Moreover, they should not only be read, edited and translated, but 
studied as texts in contexts, e.g. with regard to their roles in courts, diplo¬ 
macy, or administration. As such, they are a key component for under¬ 
standing the “long 19* century”^ that brought the “modernity package” 
by means of massive scientific and technological changes, industrialisa¬ 
tion, overseas exploration, nationalism, new forms of administration and 
new media. They help to understand South Asia’s traditions and moder¬ 
nities better, because they are particularly regional, but also situated in 

1 “What is the general? The particular case. What is the special? Millions of 
cases” (J. W von Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 1795/6. 2. Buch, 11). 

2 For a recent application of this mode of periodisation, see Osterhammel 2011: 
87-88. 
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the intellectual space between European and South Asian modernities, in 
which Europe is no longer the centre point of debates on modernity, but 
where there is room for resistance and subversion, other social norms 
and intellectual values that help to overcome “such binary formulations 
as before/after, premodem/modem, European/Asian, national/interna¬ 
tional, or resistance/accommodation” (Dodson/Hatcher 2012: 6). 

Moreover, South Asian documents are essential for studying the 
colonial and the precolonial context, the centre-periphery aspects, the 
webs of the empire, and the interconnections between regions. Espe¬ 
cially local intermediaries or cultural brokers whose activities have 
often been preserved in documents, such as pandits (Michaels 2001a, 
2001b and this volume), scribes (Alam/Subrahmanyam 2004; Bajra- 
charya, this volume), administrators (Joshi/Joshi, this volume), ascet¬ 
ics (Horstmann and C. Zotter, both this volume) or other middlemen 
and their agencies have been instrumental in shaping particular forms 
of modernity 

Eurther, the language of documents deserves a study of its own. 
This not only concerns the formulaic aspects (see Lubin and Ramble, 
both this volume), but also the hybridisation in using Sanskrit, South 
Asian vernaculars, Persian, English or other languages simultaneously. 
Research on the phraseology of documents and the special terminology 
show the relevance of certain languages or the change of languages. 

Moreover, it seems characteristic that language is employed prag¬ 
matically in documents which, therefore, pose special challenges to 
treating them philologically. This includes all levels of processing, from 
archiving and cataloguing, or the adaptation of the philological tool-kit 
to the peculiarities of the genre, to the challenges and chances offered 
by editing them in a digitised world. It seems that e-editing offers 
possibilities of treating documents with both flexibility and accuracy 
(Vogeler, this volume), as the world of digital humanities offers new 
tools for handling and analysing larger corpora of documents and net¬ 
working them across disciplines (Sibille, this volume). 

Thus, to study, edit and translate South Asian documents, no sin¬ 
gle methodological approach is sufficient. This lies at the confluence 
of philology (Indology Tibetology), history, anthropology, religious 
studies, digital humanities and other disciplines. In bringing together 
experts from different fields, the present volume aims at exploring and 
rethinking issues of diplomatics and typology, the place of documents 
in relation to other texts and literary genres, methods of archiving and 
editing documents, as well as their “social life”, i.e. the role they play in 
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social and political constellations, the agents and practices of their use, 
and the norms and institutions they embody and constitute. Given the 
background of its editors, a particular local focus in this introductory 
paper and in the volume as a whole is on Nepal. 


Definitions and Typologies 

What is a document? The question is far from being trivial, given that 
there are very general and very particular answers to it. In the broadest 
sense, any “organized physical evidence” (Buckland 1997: 806) can 
be called a document. This understanding has been carried as far as to 
include an antelope in a zoo. In this case, it was argued, the fact that the 
animal became an object of study made it a document. Other case stud¬ 
ies, too, underpin the claim that “the notion of objects as documents 
resembles the notion of ‘material culture’” (ibid.: 807). More particular 
concepts of documents narrow the category to written texts on material 
support, or “‘embodied micro-thought’ on paper ‘or other material, fit 
for physical handling, transport across space, and preservation through 
time’” (ibid.). In addition to the evidential character, which is shared 
by all definitions and is at the historical heart of the word itself,^ Georg 
Vogeler describes documents as “written pieces recording the explicit 
establishment of social relationships like ownership, political power, 
etc.” (Vogeler, this volume, p. 85). One may add that not only the 
creation, but also the renewal, actualisation, or dissolution of such rela¬ 
tionships are major concerns of documents. 

In the present volume, a pragmatic approach to what is or can 
be considered a document is adopted, guided by what the individual 
papers bring forth. At the most, we are aiming at a working definition. 
First of all, our endeavour is limited to documents written on paper 
over a specific time period (roughly the 16* to the 20* century) and 
in a specific regional context, i.e. South Asia. We take a kind of “core 
corpus” of typical documents as a point of departure to survey the field 
and extend our category in what we consider productive ways to think 
about this textual genre. 

3 See e.g. standard definitions in Merriam-Webster (s.v. document la; https:// 
www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/document; accessed March 09, 2017) or 
the Oxford English Dictionary (s.v. document, n. t3. OED Online. December 
2016. Oxford University Press. http://wwwoed.com.ubproxy.ub.uni-heidelberg. 
de/view/Entry/56328?rskey=oa3JeO&result=l; accessed March 09, 2017). 
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First of all, it seems useful to reflect descriptions, classifications and 
definitions from the field of South Asian document cultures itself, which, 
like medieval diplomatics, relates the category of documents to their 
standing in legal matters and to the closely related methods of judging 
their authenticity In Sanskrit Dharmasastra, written documents were 
considered to provide more evidence than oral testimonials: “It is said 
everywhere that only documents {lekhyaY are stronger (evidence) than 
words of witnesses” (Smrticandrikd 3.1, p. 151).^ Such documents in the 
legal procedure of Hindu law were accepted on the basis of the theory 
of the threefold evidence (trividha-pramana) as given in the Nibandhas 
and developed in the section on the nonpayment of debts (rndddna): 
written document {lekhya), witness {sdksin), and possessions (bhukti). 
However, the early Dharmasutras do not acknowledge written docu¬ 
ments in legal procedure.^ The Arthasdstra (2.10) dedicates a whole 
chapter to certificates or royal edicts (msana), but does not mention 
written documents in civil or personal law. Ydjnavalkyasmrti (2.84-94 
and 1.318-320), Ndradasmrti (1.115-126) and Visnusmrti (7.1-13) 
mention written documents in public or private law. Some Dhar- 
masastras, especially Brhaspatismrti (1.6.4-5), Vydsasmrti (as quoted 
in Dharmakosa I.l: 31 A—111) and Vasisthadharmasutra (as quoted in 
Dharmakosa I.l: 348), contain elaborate references to documents. 

In dharmashastric diplomatics, classifications and typologies differ 
(Strauch 2002: 19-51). A usual distinction is that between public or 
royal {rdjaklya) and private or popular (jdnapada, laukika) documents, 
made according to the issuer (see also Davis 2016: 168). On the basis 
of Devannabhatta’s Smrticandrikd, D. Davis (ibid.: 173-174) argues 
that this differentiation is important. Royal documents like decrees and 
edicts (msana), often donations, represent political acts, implying that 
later kings could revoke and contravene them without allowing any 
form of legal recourse. Other royal documents, such as a verdict (jaya- 
patra), can still be genuinely legal. The terminology attested to is, how¬ 
ever, not consistent across texts. Thus, sdsana in some texts denotes 
royal documents in general, while in others it is made a sub-category used 
for royal donation deeds (see Lubin, this volume). The Lekhapaddhati 

4 If not otherwise mentioned or evident by context, indigenous terms are in 
Sanskrit. 

5 See Strauch (2002: 19-52) for an excellent excursus on the development of the 
dharmashastric discourse on legal documents in medieval India. 

6 Strauch (2002: 51) proves the only exception, Vasisthadharmasutra 16.10, to be 
an interpolation. 
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(2.0) mentions 46 public and private forms of documents and adds to 
this seventeen further categories (ibid.: Z 1-17). Tht Rajavyavahdrakosa 
by Raghunatha Pandita, a Persian-Sanskrit dictionary for administra¬ 
tive and legal terms, devotes a complete chapter, the lekhanovarga (pp. 
92-104), to terms used in documentary practices.^ A still larger termino¬ 
logical inflation is encountered when then trying to trace these categories 
on the ground, where terminology adopted from Persian administrative 
language provides further possibilities for categorisations. 

South Asian document cultures each developed their own peculiar 
typologies. For example, for the great variety of legal and administra¬ 
tive documents issued in Nepal during the Saha period a basic classi¬ 
fication into royal and non-royal documents seems useful. Fortunately, 
in many documents a self-designation is covered by the first few lines. 
All royal documents bear the red seal of the king and are thus col¬ 
lectively known as Idlamoharas (Nep.). They can be further classified 
into rukkds (Nep.), which name themselves as such, and non-rukkds 
(Pant/Pierce 1989: 13-14). The rukkds (from Arabic ruq’a) are usually 
executive orders with a short form of the ruler’s pras'asti. In contrast, 
the non-rukkds bear the full titles of the king, but ‘do not tell us what 
they are [and therefore] pose the problem of nomenclature” (ibid.: 
13). The non-royal documents are again of different kinds. Letters to 
the central authority, viz. the king, are usually called petitions (binti- 
patra) or supplications (Nep. arji). PurjTs (Nep. “slip of paper, note”) 
are issued by government bodies in inner-administrative contexts or to 
individuals. Thus, the Dharmadhikmn (religious judge) issued notes 
for the rehabilitation of caste status {patiyd-purji)? In the absence of 
labels in the documents themselves they can be grouped according to 
their subjects, such as the whole range of private deeds relating to sale 
(vikrayapatra), pawn obligations (valitapatra, bhogabandha), or debt 
obligations (vyovahdrapatro). 

Given the fact that in archives, “historical document” is often 
employed as a kind of residue category to which all material is rele¬ 
gated that cannot be accommodated in other ‘proper’ textual catego¬ 
ries, such as Veda, Darsana, Purana, Tantra, or Dharmasastra, there is 
much more material to be found than the (public and private) deeds, 
(administrative) files, (official and private) letters, etc., mentioned so 
far. We are also dealing with textual material, obviously documents 

7 See also the glossaries of Gune (1953: xxii-xxvii) and Strauch (2002: 431^86) 

for more indigenous terms of documents; see also Thakur (1927-1928). 

8 See Michaels (2005: 42) for a reproduction of such a purjT. 
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in the above sense, but lacking a proper self-designation. In the more 
fortunate cases, these ‘scattered papers’ bear some title or generic label, 
often added by a second hand, such as tapasila (Nep. “list”), bahl (Nep. 
“account book”) etc. 

The texts dealt with in the contributions by A. von Rospatt and 
Y. Raj can serve as an illustrative example for such a case. As these 
episodic records of historical events are numerous and very similar 
in terms of language, format and contents, they are usually treated as 
a distinct genre of medieval Newari literature. Mostly, however, they 
do not bear individual titles and accordingly have been archived and 
published under various names (Raj, this volume pp. 134-135 n. 5), 
including vamsdvalT, bahl, thydsaphu (“folded book”), or ghatandvalT 
(“series of events”). Although such texts lack most of the formal fea¬ 
tures of other documents, such as statements of senders and recipients 
or purpose, they share with them the often formulaic character and the 
fact that they are pragmatic and bilingual texts. Moreover, they can 
function as documents, in the general sense of “proof”, or “evidence”, 
on a number of counts. First of all, they are evidence of particular 
events. As von Rospatt argues, as such they can acquire authoritative 
status for their subsequent users, therein changing from a description 
of past activities, in this case the sponsorship of a renovation, to being 
prescriptive for present and future renovations. Furthermore, as Raj 
argues, when looked at from the perspective of history writing, they 
can be evidence for forms of “doing history”, in which chronology and 
narrativity are far from having the same axiomatic status in history 
writing as in the European academic discipline. 

Documents, then, should be studied in relation to other genres, 
such as epistolographical literature, Dharmasastra, inscriptions, or 
vamsdvalTs. These latter texts are, in style and approach, very different 
from documents, but they also refer to, and try to bear witness of, 
historical events. The term vamsdvalT, literally the “row” (dvali) of 
“dynasties” or “lineages” {vamsa), denotes a text genre of historiogra¬ 
phy and may be roughly translated as “dynastic genealogy/chronicle”.^ 
Documents and chronicles complement one another, for example 
when referring to holy shrines and rituals. While documents provide 
information on the origin and administration of estates with whose 
revenues the temples were maintained and the festivals and rituals 


9 For a detailed study of the theoretical implications of the vamsavalis, see Bajra- 
charya/Michaels 2012, Raj 2012, and especially Michaels et al. 2016. 
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organised, the chronicles predominantly shed light on the mythologi¬ 
cal backgrounds. Rulers and gods appear to be intertwined with each 
other in both these categories. 

Besides questions of typology and literary genre, the investigation 
of documentary cultures raises a wide array of research questions on 
several major issues of premodern South Asian cultural and political 
history. In the following we will flag a few of these areas and show how 
the contributions of this volume relate to them. 


Formalism and Diplomatics 

In Europe, diplomatics developed as an auxiliary science in medieval 
studies. It deals with formal features of, and conventions for, writing 
deeds, and its rise was intimately connected with the need to provide 
‘scientific’ tools to judge whether a given document presented to justify 
possession, status or rights was an original or a forgery (Bresslau 1889: 
11-40). In South Asia, too, standards for issuing public and private 
deeds and conventions for writing formal letters have been cultivated. 
The Manavadharmasastra (9.232), for instance, prescribes the death 
penalty for those forging royal deeds (Msana). The high degree of for¬ 
malism by which legal documents are characterised can thus be seen 
as a necessary safeguard against counterfeiting. These stylistic features 
were, however, often only one aspect of issuing a valid document. An 
elaborate system of procedure needed to be followed and often—as, 
for example, the contributions by C. Ramble and R. O’Hanlon to this 
volume show—a practical authentification process guaranteed that its 
validity was backed by a social consensus. 

Epistolographical treatises in Sanskrit deal with the composition of 
letters and deeds, with the proper modes of address depending on the 
social rank of the addressee, formal features of letter-making and scribal 
materials. Often, they contain model letters and documents and lists of 
synonyms, especially for the courtly context (Banerji 1958; Strauch 
2002). Major representatives of this genre include: The Uktivyaktipra- 
karana of Damodara (12* century), the Lekhapaddhati-Lekhapancasika 
(13*-15* centuries), the LikhandvalT of Vidyapati (14* century), the 
PatrakaumudT of Vararuci, the Pramstikdsikd of Balakrsna Tripathin 
(17* century), the Lokaprakdm, attributed to Ksemendra (17* century), 
and the Ydvana-ParipdtT-Anukmma of Dalapatiraya (18* century). 
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Moreover, as a second major strand of South Asian diplomatics, 
there is a huge epistolographical literature in the Indo-Persian tradition 
(MuhiuddTn 1971; Richards 1986), which developed in the Mughal 
Empire and cultivated Persian as the political, legal and administra¬ 
tive language (Weber 2007). Texts such as the Nigarnamah-'i Mun- 
shi (“Munshi’s Letterbook”, 17* century) contain detailed sections on 
draftmanship (inshd), epistolography and examples of prominent mun- 
shis (Pers. munsT, Nep. munsi) of the past (Alam/Subrahmanyam 2004: 
63). The Indie and the Indo-Persian epistolographical traditions also 
interacted with each other. Recently, P.K. Jha (2014: 35) has provided 
evidence that Vidyapatl’s Likhandvali drew upon the Persian genre of 
inshd literature. 

D. Davis (2016) rightly argues that scholastic reflections represent 
a window into how documents were received at a given time in his¬ 
tory, what meaning was attributed to them (ibid.: 169), and the cultural 
suspicion with which they were treated, as the prominent role of wit¬ 
nesses suggests (ibid.: 175). It is a future task to explore the interplay 
between extant corpora of documents with the contemporaneous legal 
categorisation of them (ibid.: 194). That standards codified in epis¬ 
tolographical and documentary literature were also put into practice 
has been shown for a number of issues and corpora, such as land sale 
and mortgage (Davis 1999: 168-170, 184 and 2004: 58-68; Kolver/ 
Shakya 1985), slavery (Pant 1997; Jayaswal 1920), official letter writ¬ 
ing in Rajasthan (Horstmann 1998, 1999), or diplomatic documents.^^ 
The different sources and influences from the normative literatures 
and contexts played out differently in concrete local diplomatic tra¬ 
ditions. However, there are, as T. Lubin shows in the present volume, 
certain threads that can be followed from Asoka up to recent times. 
Moreover, and similar to documents elsewhere in the world (see Voge- 
ler, this volume). South Asian documents can often conveniently be 
analysed as having a tri-partite structure with an introductory part 
(protocol), the main text (context), and a closing part (eschatocol). Latin 
or English terminology developed in medieval diplomatics (Bresslau 
1889: 41-44) has been found useful when applied to documents from 
South and Central Asia and to connect to the indigenous terms in San¬ 
skrit, Persian and the vernaculars.^^ 

10 See the special issue of The Indian Historical Review Journal 25 (1998) and 
Lubin, this volume. 

11 This includes documents from Kerala (Davis 1999: 173 and 2004: 53), Maha- 
rasthra (Gune 1953: 135-136), Rajasthan (Horstmann 1998, 1999), Nepal 
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The introductory part {protocol) often begins with the invocatio, 
the invocation of a favoured deity (e.g. in Nepal: srT durga sahdya, 
in Marwar: srT paramesvara satya chai). The invocation is typically 
followed by an empty space, in which auspicious words (appreca- 
tio), such as srT, are placed. The royal seal and names of deities or 
of other reverend beings mentioned in the text (e.g. kings’ names) 
can be placed here, too, being marked in the text itself by numbered 
placeholders. The text body then may begin with a benedictio or sign 
of auspiciousness {mangala), e.g. with siddhi or svasti. The protocol 
often contains intitulatio, the statement of name, title and descent of 
the sender {uddesaka), expressed as an elaborate panegyric {prasasti 
or prakTrti) in case the king or his representatives issue the document; 
inscriptio, name, title and descent of the addressee {uddesya); salu- 
tatio, expressions for the addressee’s well-being {kusalalekhana). In 
letters from inferiors to superiors, intitulatio and inscriptio are typi¬ 
cally inverted. In some types of letters, such as the Nepalese arjl, these 
details are relegated to the eschatocol. 

The main text {context) covers the subject matter of the document. 
Often one can distinguish different parts of it; i.e. narratio, informa¬ 
tion on what the document is about, sometimes with reference to the 
history of the case, names of the parties and others involved; disposi- 
tio, declaration of the promulgator’s will, e.g. the decision of the case 
and mention of punishment; sanctio, threat of punishment, penalties or 
force, in case the dispositio is not followed; corroboratio, statement of 
the means of validation, such as inscriptions or additional documents 
issued, or witnesses {sdksin). 

The concluding part forms the complement to the protocol, viz., 
the eschatocol, and can include: subscriptiones, the signatures {mata) 
of all parties concerned and persons involved in issuing the document, 
their stamps, or fingerprints (see Ramble, this volume); apprecatio: 
prayer for the realisation of the deed, often in the form of blessings 
(e.g. subham, “[May it be] auspicious”), liability clauses in order to 


(Kolver/Sakya 1985: 31-51; Michaels 2010: 66; Pant/Pierce 1989), Kashmir 
(Weber 2007:1, 137-148), and Tibet (Schuh 2015). 

12 The difference between the corroboratio as part of the context and the 
subscriptiones of the eschatocol is not always easily drawn. At least for Nepalese 
documents, however, such a distinction seems useful. In various examples the 
corroboratio mentions copperplates issued on the deed or people involved 
when the deed was put into practice, e.g. when the borders of a field donated 
were demarcated. Then in subscriptiones one finds further people involved in 
certifying the validity of the document itself. 
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avoid any obstacles; date and place where the document was issued, 
sometimes with further astronomical details; particularia (Arab. tafsTl, 
Nep. tapasiiy. particulars of the deed, such as fines and fees, or the cal¬ 
culation principles for the endowment fund. 


Language, Literacy and Linguistic Identity 

It is a common feature of premodern South Asian documents that dif¬ 
ferent languages are used in the same text, either as a combination of a 
translocal language, such as Sanskrit or Persian, with one of the South 
Asian vernaculars, or in the form of bilingual vernacular documents. 
Such language use and language shift was often employed as a sty¬ 
listic device to structure different parts and signal different registers. 
Furthermore, documents navigate between the formulaic aspect and a 
pragmatic approach to language, in which norms for orthography and 
grammar are handled with great flexibility. Thus, it is not rare to find the 
same lexemes in different spellings in a single document. This multilin¬ 
gualism is not a distinctive characteristic of document cultures, but was 
already present in ancient and medieval inscriptions and copperplates. 
In a recent contribution on premodern Indie legal records, T. Lubin 
(2013: 411^12) has used the term “functional diglossia” for this phe¬ 
nomenon differentiating between two forms of diglossia: one, in which 
Sanskrit serves as an acrolect and is primarily used for expressive and 
ceremonial ends (as in the protocol), the other referring to a Sanskritised 
and formulaic register of the vernacular language itself. Especially the 
latter aspect shows that the influence of Sanskrit was not only due to its 
symbolic value as an expression of Brahmanical high culture, but also 
due to the practical utility of its legal and administrative concepts and 
terms. Lubin’s observations underline the importance of studying the 
documentary register, not only for investigating processes of vernac- 
ularisation, but also to develop a more nuanced understandingof Brah- 
manisation and the implementation of shastric norms. Before coming 
back to this point, we will try to outline how documents can facilitate a 
better understanding of the increasing role of literacy and the formation 
of linguistic identities. 

Over the last two decades. South Asian linguistic and writing prac¬ 
tices have attracted attention, especially in their relationship with the 
formation of polities and regional identities. S. Pollock (1998: 28) argued 
in a seminal paper that from the first centuries of the second millennium 
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CE onwards South Asia underwent a process of vernacularisation in 
which the socio-literary space of the cosmopolitan language of Sanskrit 
was gradually diminished by regional languages. Even though vernac¬ 
ularisation marked a tremendous shift in the history of culture, power 
and identity in South Asia, this new cultural framework built on literary 
resources of the vanishing cosmopolitan model. The regional languages 
appropriated the aesthetics of the Sanskrit language, adopted its clas¬ 
sical literature and localised its political imagination. Vernacular lan¬ 
guages had been used for ‘documentary” purposes before, but “a vision 
of power and culture made possible only by the elaboration of a literary 
corpus” (Pollock 2006: 24) was essential for vernacularisation. 

The expansion of documentary practices in the course of the early 
modern introduction of paper-based administration poses an interest¬ 
ing case for Pollock’s narrative. Did paper documents in the regional 
Hindu kingdoms of that time follow the models of an Indie diplomatic 
culture for which Lubin has given an outline in this volume, or is the 
Persian influence predominant? The vernacular documents from that 
period draw to a great extent on administrative terminology from Per¬ 
sian, the second premodern cosmopolitan language of the subcontinent 
(see Horstmann and O’Hanlon, both this volume). Besides the liter¬ 
ary vernacularisation grounded in the aesthetics of Sanskrit, is there 
another documentary vernacularisation in which the “language of 
political Islam” (Alam 2004) represents the model case? Consequently, 
is only the literary idiom instrumental for the imagination of vernacu¬ 
lar polities, or can the documentary idiom itself provide expressive and 
aesthetic resources for the creation of political identities? Eor example, 
M. Hutt (1988: 41-47) has highlighted the important role which the 
adoption of Nepali as the language of law and administration played 
as a unitary bond for the newly-formed Gorkhali kingdom in the sec¬ 
ond half of the 18* century, and for establishing Nepali as a national 
language. Eor this research axis, it will be vital to examine the role of 
royal chanceries in the process of standardising vernacular grammar, 
orthography and lexicology, which are crucial features of the collective 
experience of being part of a language community. C. Ramble’s contri¬ 
bution to this volume reminds us that Nepali did not replace existing 
administrative idioms at one stroke; rather, its increasing usage was an 
incremental process in which Nepali slowly trickled down into local 
languages. That documents facilitate socio-cultural integration beyond 
the establishment of a shared language becomes visible in A. Zotter’s 
study on the Dasai festival in 19*-century Nepal. She presents evidence 
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for how records and documentation of the practices of a state ritual 
contributed to the symbolic integration of the polity and the imagina¬ 
tion of a collectively shared temporality 

Pollock (2007) drew attention to another pivotal factor in the con¬ 
solidation of premodern language identities: the South Asian manu¬ 
script culture. Long before the advent of the modern “print-capital- 
ism”, a dense network of scholars, poets, scribes, teachers, priests and 
royal patrons created a cultural and intellectual economy in which 
manuscripts circulated widely in a pan-Indian market—a phenomenon 
for which Pollock aptly coined the phrase of “script-mercantilism”, and 
which became especially important in the early modern period (ibid.: 
87-90). The impact this increasingly literate world had on earlier oral 
forms of political communication and legal administration in early 
modern South Asia, still deserves more research. Did the introduction 
of norms laid down in writing cause local actors difficulties in that it 
narrowed their room to negotiate state interference? The example of 
allocating gambling licences in Rana Nepal, discussed by S. Cubelic in 
this volume, speaks to the contrary. In her paper on the history of the 
Maratha judicial body of majdlis, R. O’Hanlon (this volume) shows 
that, despite the importance given to the documentation of litigation in 
paper form and the introduction of bureaucratic principles, throughout 
the 17* century the majdlis still remained highly embedded in local 
social networks and communal ethics. Usually elites, such as scholars, 
poets, kings or courtiers, are identified as the main agents behind these 
processes of language change, spread of literacy and language identity 
formation. However, large-scale document production gave rise to an 
intermediate professional class whose influence on changes in gover¬ 
nance, social norms and identity may have been equal in importance as 
that of elite initiatives. 


The Ascendance of Scribal and Administrative Elites 

Documents are often read as products of the agency of institutions or 
the political actors ordering them. Their real ‘authors’, such as clerks, 
scribes, or translators, remain unknown. R. O’Hanlon and D. Wash- 
brook (2010: 441) rightly state that, despite the fact that written doc¬ 
uments are the major sources for historians of South Asia, we know 
but little of the scribes who produced them. Especially from the early 
modern period on, scribal elites emerged as key actors in the political 
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and economic transformation of the Subcontinent. The introduction 
of new methods of paper administration, originating in the Islami- 
cate and Persianate sphere, created new opportunities for scribes in 
bureaucracy, commercial accountancy and legal administration (ibid.: 
441). Some of the groups were already specialised in administrative 
duties, such as the Kayasthas, while others came from the ranks of reli¬ 
gious specialists of Hindu and Muslim communities. S. Bayly (1999: 
64-96) extensively studied the important role Brahmin communities 
played in the consolidation of the Maratha Empire. In the Maratha pol¬ 
ity, Brahmins were found in such diverse fields as state contractors 
for tax-privileges, as scribes and administrators and in high military 
posts. Brahmins recruited other Brahmins and consequently, non-Brah- 
manic communities adopted Brahmanic values in order to gain access 
to state positions. Additionally, Brahmins in the legal administration 
implemented the categories of varna und jdti in social practice which 
increased the importance of Brahmanical ideology in the early modern 
and even more in the colonial period. 

However, the ascendance of scribal groups requires a careful 
regional contextualisation, even though trans-regional migration pat¬ 
terns or institutions for managing status conflicts between rival groups 
like dharmasabha were of great importance (O’Hanlon 2007; O’Han¬ 
lon/Minkowski 2008). Fortunately, first studies are now available for 
Bengal (Chatterjee 2010), South India (Fuller/Narasimhan 2010; Guha 
2010) and Western India (O’Hanlon 2010), as well as for particular 
groups of scribal elites such as munshis (Alam/Subrahmanyam 2004). 
For Nepal, the research on scribal and administrative elites is still at 
the beginning (see Bajracharya/Cubelic/Khatiwoda 2016, 2017). As 
the contribution by M.P. Joshi and M.M. Joshi reveals, the fluctua¬ 
tion of Nepal’s southern borders in the early 19* century profoundly 
influenced the restructuring of local elites, who had to serve different 
masters. 

The systematic study of larger bodies of early modern documents 
might help to elucidate the social processes behind the establishment 
of paper-based administration and to shed light on the following ques¬ 
tions: which groups served at which level of the bureaucratic hierar¬ 
chy? Which linguistic background was desired and how did the scribes 
navigate between the different discursive realms? What was the edu¬ 
cational background of a scribe? Did individual merit or personal loy¬ 
alty exceed group affiliation? To what extent could scribal skills be 
translated into political power or control over economic resources? 
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Did scribes use their access to state power to push through the norms 
of the social and religious groups they originated from, or did they 
develop a new scribal ideology with a particular moral code? These 
questions can only be addressed by bringing the traces of the scribes 
in the documents themselves into dialogue with sources coming from 
the scribal lifeworlds, including training manuals, family chronicles, or 
even visual material such as portrait paintings. M. Bajracharya’s con¬ 
tribution in this volume takes such a path by delineating the career of 
Munshi LaksmTdasa Pradhana during the first half of the 19* century 
The influential role of this munshi not only translated into wealth, but 
the assertion of his increased status and his professional ethos is also 
reflected in cultural artefacts, such as paintings and family chronicles. 
Munshi Laksmldasa’s vita is also interesting from the viewpoint of 
analysing processes of cultural mimesis, as it also provides an early 
example of taking over, and being assimilated to, the cultural habitus 
of the dominant elites, which was to become a major career path in the 
Nepalese state. 


Norms and Legal Practice 

Scholars of classical South Asian legal history face a dilemma. Although 
the Dharmasastra represents a rich and highly sophisticated jurispru¬ 
dential tradition which also provides detailed regulations on deeds for 
private transactions, as well as reflections on their validity as proof in 
litigation (Strauch 2002), the number of extant deeds and documents 
is small, at least in fields other than land grants, revenue arrangements 
and transactions of substantial property. The question, then, is to what 
extent the corpus of Dharmasastra texts shaped or mirrored the legal 
practice, if at all. An influential proponent of an idealistic reading of 
Dharmasastra literature is L. Rocher, who argues that Smrti texts con¬ 
sist of Sanskrit translations of vernacular free-floating verses which 
initially were a record of legal customs of different regions. Afterwards 
these texts were turned into frozen sacred knowledge and became the 
object of Brahmanical exegesis and scholasticism, largely detached 
from the socio-legal realities (Rocher 1993: 267; Rocher 1984: 41). 
It was only the colonial state which confused dharma and law, some¬ 
thing which has been a source of misunderstanding and conflict up 
to this day. Yet, for R. Lariviere (2009: 190), Dharmasastra literature 
remained open towards the living law during its entire history. Although 
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Lariviere agrees with Rocher to the extent of Brahmanical ideology 
exerting an influence on the textual norms (ibid.: 196), he stresses the 
manifold instruments of Dharmasastra to integrate changing societal 
norms into its textual tradition, especially through the reference to an 
unspecified law of the learned and cultivated, sistdcdra, or the inclusion 
of apocryphal verses into the later digests and commentarial literature. 
Therefore, according to Lariviere, Dharmasastra literature is a reliable 
source for the history of Hindu law, and not only for its jurisprudence. 

More recent approaches try to moderate between these two positions 
by distinguishing between Hindu law, on the one hand, and Dharma¬ 
sastra on the other. For D. Davis (2008), Dharmasastra texts primarily 
served the cultivation and transmission of a jurisprudential tradition. 
However, this still implies that societal actors that had received training 
in that scholastic tradition and internalised its norms could try to imple¬ 
ment them as far as their access to social and legal institutions allowed 
(ibid.: 317). Hindu legal cultures are shaped by the dialectics between 
exegetical tradition and legal practice, and their ‘Hinduness’ is a mat¬ 
ter of degree depending on the weight given to dharmashastric norms 
in a given context (Davis 2010: 13). In a similar vein, A. Michaels 
(2010: 77) has defined premodern Hindu law by its “relational charac¬ 
ter”, which means that its substantive law depended to a great extent on 
local, temporal and socio-political exigencies, especially the distribu¬ 
tion of power among elite groups. For T. Lubin (2015: 251), Dharma¬ 
sastra functions as a non-state model of a “rule of recognition” by 
which customary laws are validated, even if historical sources do not 
explicitly refer to this textual resource. However, there are also cases 
in which legislation abolished customary standards or officially rec¬ 
ognised them (ibid.: 250). Therefore, legal documents are crucial to 
understand how custom and legislation within a premodern Indie legal 
system were prioritised and how they interacted with each other. Tak¬ 
ing these more recent approaches to the study of Hindu law seriously, 
it is only legal records which can show whether the legal practice in 
a specific historical constellation prioritised translocal shastric norms, 
followed the local legal pluralism of the different desa-,jdti-, kula- or 
srenidharmas (regional, caste, family or guild laws)—even if they were 
opposed to the injunctions of the Smrti—applied both bodies of rules 
at the same time, depending on the respective spheres of socio-cultural 
practice, or drew on the Dharmasastra as a hidden resource. 

D. Acharya in this volume provides us with an example of dharma¬ 
shastric regulations on the law of debt, such as a son’s liability for the 
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father’s debts or certain procedures for debt clearance, being put into 
practice. As the contributions to the legal history of Nepal in this vol¬ 
ume suggest, legal documents help to carve out conflicting impulses 
even within the context of the same legal system. Whereas R. Kha- 
tiwoda (this volume) shows that the MulukT Ain of 1854 represents a 
legal code which deviates from basic principles of the Dharmasastra, 
A. Michaels presents a case in which the Nepalese prime minister con¬ 
tacted a traditional assembly of scholars of Hindu law to receive advice 
on ritual practice. Khatiwoda, gives evidence that the law on homicide 
in the MulukT Ain was put into practice, while S. Cubelic refers to an 
example showing that the government still possessed instruments to 
suspend its regulation. In this respect, the debates outlined in the field 
of Dharmasastra have salience for other premodern Indie knowledge 
systems or normative codes of ritual practice. 


Divine and Human Rule 

Kingship has been a fundamental institution of, and ordering principle 
for. South Asian societies. Connected to or disconnected from the actual 
power to rule, a king or kingly figure typically occupies the centre of 
his realm. He is the “turner of the wheel”, the cakravartin, of his sphere 
of rule, his mandala. Rulership was often clad in ideological terms one 
tends to call religious, though the concept of dharma with the king 
as its foremost protector and propagator, encompasses the social and 
the cosmic, the religious, political and legal spheres alike. South Asian 
kings’ schemes of governance were therefore bound to implementing 
and thus guaranteeing the order of cosmos, world, and society. They 
were committed to the “cohesion of the world” (Horstmann 2009). 

The rule of South Asian kings has been studied as “divine king- 
ship”, because the sovereignty of the ruler commonly depended on, 
was derived from, or was even shared with a deity. The latter could be 
conceived of as the realm’s or king’s sakti, the personified “might” or 
“capacity” to rule (Gupta/Gombrich 1986). The deity could be repre¬ 
sented as the real ruler with the human king surrendering his kingdom 
and sovereignty and acting as on his command (Kulke 1981; Sax 2006), 
or the deity could stand as a sole ruler, whose will was typically chan¬ 
nelled through mediums or represented by groups of people (Lecomte- 
Tilouine 2009; Sutherland 2003). The king himself not only acted as 
the deity’s premier servant and central sacrificial patron in exclusive 
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roles in rituals; his special status was underlined by homologising, 
sometimes even identifying him with royal deities, typically with Indra 
as king of the gods or as Visnu, the famous upholder of dharma and 
enemy of demons. Thus, according to popular opinion echoed by schol¬ 
ars and journalists alike, the king of Nepal was regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu.^^ 

The king as a semi-divine being not only depended on his tute¬ 
lary deity and other divinities of his realm, whom he had to serve and 
propitiate by e.g. building temples, performing rituals and bestowing 
property, he also entertained mutual dependencies for legitimacy and 
empowerment with Brahmins and ascetics. These other “human gods” 
(Burghart 1987) blessed the king and increased his merit as receiv¬ 
ers of gifts and privileges. They were his consultants and ideologues 
(Michaels, C. Zotter, both this volume). 

Different kings ruling over centre-oriented realms were engaged in 
constant processes of negotiating relations with their neighbours. Ever 
since B. Cohn (1962) coined the term, and following the ground-break¬ 
ing studies of B. Stein (1980) and N. Dirks (1987), the level of the 
“little kingdoms” especially has attracted scholarly attention (Schne- 
pel/Berkemer 2003). These kingdoms existed within the protection 
of larger kingdoms, or as H. Kulke’s integrative model of state for¬ 
mation shows, “jungle kings” adopting Hindu ideologies of state-craft 
could become “little kings” or even “great kings” over other little kings 
(Berkemer/Frenz 2003). The charisma of the “little king” was grounded 
on a system of traditional acts of loyalty and was expressed in the king’s 
privilege to bestow or grant titles, medals, land and benefices, or to 
found or support temples as transregional pilgrimage places. This sit¬ 
uation makes it impossible to reduce power to governance (Michaels 
2007). Accordingly, the notion of rituals and Hindu ideologies as mere 
tools serving political ends has been challenged, and royal rituals espe¬ 
cially have started to be conceived of as entities in their own right (Sax 
2006: 8-10; Schnepel/Berkemer 2003: 17). 

Together with other textual material produced in the context of little 
kingdoms, historical documents have been singled out as important, 
but under-researched sources to mirror such ethno-historical aspects 
and developments and to see Hindu kingship not just from an ideologi¬ 
cal plane, but also in its historical existence (Schnepel/Berkemer 2003: 
18). As B. Schnepel and G. Berkemer rightly stress, even if 

13 See Mocko (2016: 4-6) for a problematisation of this often quoted phrase. 
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... these sources, too, are more often than not idealising and 
ideological in character[,] ... studying this material more deeply 
enriches our view of the ideological and intellectual side of 
Indian life, since it will make us more sensitive to the fact that 
ideas and ideologies in South Asia were not monolithic dogmas 
but dynamic matters of negotiation and contestation, (ibid.) 

More than this, documents provide windows into other, often neglected 
aspects of enacting and maintaining sovereignty through religious 
practices, such as the establishment (pratisthd) of deities (Bledsoe 
2004) or ritual gifts (dana). Royal endowment charters often not only 
cover details of the land grants for supporting the deities’ cult, or of the 
rituals, but also draw attention to the organisation, logistics and mate¬ 
rial culture (A. Zotter, this volume). 

Nepal under Saha rule and its document culture certainly poses a 
special case. There, kingship with an explicitly Hindu agenda flour¬ 
ished when elsewhere on the subcontinent kings were left without 
political power. The Gorkhali kings not only relied on the traditional 
concepts of rule just characterised, they also engaged with forms of 
governance, administration, and military strategy which they had their 
state agents closely observe beyond their southern border (Bajracharya/ 
Cubelic/Khatiwoda 2016, 2017). With a view to the British rulers, they 
established the ideological notion of them being the “cow-protectors” 
(gorakso) and last bastion of pure Hindu conduct against the British 
“cow-eaters” (gobhaksa) (Kolver 1986a; Michaels 1997). Two papers 
in the present volume show that the enactment of the king’s position at 
the apex of his realm as a ritual system was central to the integration 
of the Gorkhali state. A. Zotter’s paper highlights that the festival of 
Dasai was a cornerstone of the master narrative of the Saha dynasty 
of achieving and maintaining victorious rule through the worship of 
the warrior goddess and demon slayer Durga. In synchronising and 
reformulating existing rituals, the Saha state struck a delicate balance 
between continuity and appropriation of the ritual practices of earlier 
rulers and their little kingdoms, which underlines the close relationship 
between rituals and state formation. In his article on the Saha kings’ 
interaction with the Natha Jogls and SannyasTs, C. Zotter points out 
that rulers integrated ascetic institutions into the polity in two ways: by 
granting them rights over donated land and judicial authority. On the 
one hand, certain charismatic figures such as Bhagavantanatha were 
powerful agents in the cultural politics of the Saha state. On the other 
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hand, the administrative control enabled the state to increase its reve¬ 
nue. Equally crucial to the consolidation of the Gorkhali polity as the 
appropriation of rituals and the integration of religious institutions was 
the co-optation of local elites. M.P. and M.M. Joshi provide the instruc¬ 
tive example of the Senu JosTs who played a decisive role in establish¬ 
ing orderly rule in the Kumaon region. 

The Nepalese case also shows that a regicentric perspective alone 
does not do justice to the often-competing power situations and that 
there is always a “dialectic relationship between ... ideologies and Tac¬ 
tual matters’” (Schnepel/Berkemer 2003: 18). Thus, the successors of 
PrthvT Narayana Saha, the “little king” from Gorkha who became a 
“great king”, were mostly too young or weak to wield power. Between 
1799 and 1950, almost no king ruled alone. He was surrounded and 
represented by regents and prime ministers, queens, queen mothers, 
brothers and illegitimate sons of second wives or concubines who 
all sought to ascend to power. In the Rana period (1847-1950), the 
king was even reduced to his ritual roles. Contrary to palace rhetoric 
and ideology of absolute rule, the MulukT Ain, the legal code promul¬ 
gated under the Rana, subjected the person of the king himself to law 
(Cubelic/Khatiwoda 2017). 

Additionally, apart from the never-ending power games within the 
palace, the ethnic diversity, the geographic fractionalisation and the 
polycentric distribution of power led to the establishment of an anxious 
administration that entailed a quantum leap in the production of paper¬ 
work. The administration of the highly fragile territory, which until the 
20* century was a set of territories and groups of people conquered 
by the Gorkhalis, rather than a national state with a common identity, 
relied on a political strategy that was characteristic of the little kingdom 
(Schnepel/Berkemer 2003: 14-15). On the one hand, it needed “big 
men” in order to collect taxes and represent his majesty’s government 
on the local level (see Krauskopff, this volume). On the other hand, 
these “little kings” posed a constant threat to the central government, 
though one bridled by a system of annual reappointment (Nep. pajani). 
When using the authority granted from above to empower themselves 
locally, they could become too strong, enough either to rival the pal¬ 
ace in Kathmandu, or to eschew its authority (Burghart 1984; Ortner 
1992: 94). However, as G. Krauskopff’s account of the Tharu farmers 
(this volume) shows, during the Rana period the Nepalese state under¬ 
took several attempts to expand its governmental control and resource 
extraction by bureaucratisation, redefinition of proprietary relations. 
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increased taxation and cadastral surveys, which diminished the agency 
of the Tharus considerably 


Archiving and Digitising Documents 

From medieval and early modern times onwards, South Asia has offered 
rich examples of archival institutions and document collections, both 
private and public, which to a large extent are still unexplored. Besides 
Nepal, which will be discussed here in more detail, comprehensive 
studies on premodern South Asian documents are especially available 
for Kerala,^"^ Maharashtra,^^ and Rajasthan.^^ Though documents, first 
on palm-leaves, then on paper, have existed at least since the late 10* 
century in Nepal (Kolver 1981: 133), with the rise of the Saha dynasty 

14 In Kerala over a million documents are preserved, dating back to the 14* 
century. But only a few collections, containing the records and chronicles from 
various temples (Davis 2004: 30-32), have been published: Vanjeri Gmndhavari 
(1987), Koodali Granthavari (1995), Chronicles of the Trivandrum Pagoda 
(n.d.), or Peruvaranam Ksetra Granthavari (1979). Similar documents have been 
published in modern historical works: Logan (1995 [1887]), The Travancore 
State Manual (1940: II), or Krishna Ayyar (1938). A valuable source is also the 
collection of letters and records by the German missionary Hermann Gundert 
(Skariah 1996). The Vanjeri records are mostly mortgages, contracts of loans 
or land-tenures, statements of accounts, or other civil transactions between two 
parties which prove the decisive role of the Namputiri Brahmins as mediators 
for the appropriation of Dharmasastra into the local legal system (Davis 1999: 
198). The Tellicherry Documents contain a great deal of information on 
criminal law 

15 In Maharashthra, earlier research focused mainly on the judicial institutions 
of the Marathas, especially the studies by Mountstuart Elphinstone (1973 
[1872]), Surendranath Sen (1925) and Vithal Trimbak Gune (1953). Gune 
provides the analysis of judicial documents, mahzars (public attestations or 
statements laid before a judge) and deeds or other documents (nivadapatra, 
watanpatrd), orders pertaining to crimes and criminal cases, and documents 
pertaining to sins and expiations. Chronologically, the subject is focused on 
the periods between Shivaji and his successors (1550-1750) and the Peshwas 
(1750-1818), when the Maratha power came to an end. Other collections (see 
O’Hanlon, this volume) are found in VK. Raj wade’s Bharat Itihas Samshodak 
Mandal, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Deccan College Postgraduate 
and Research Institute, or in the Pune Record Office. Further document-based 
research has been carried out by S. Guha (1995), who focuses on 18*-century 
criminal law, and by R. O’Hanlon, who sheds light on local institutions, such as 
gotas, majdlis and panchayats (this volume), and Brahmanical institutions, such 
as dharmasabhas (O’Hanlon/Minkowski 2008). 

16 In Rajasthan, document collections of religious institutions during the early 
modern and colonial period have been studied by M. Horstmann (1998, 1999, 
and this volume); legal documents have been studied by S. Bhansali 1993. 
The documents provide important insights into documentary practices in the 
confluence of Indie and Persianate diplomatic traditions and administrative 
cultures. 
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and the establishment of Nepal as a territorial state from the middle of 
the 18* century onwards paper documents as major ‘currency’ in the 
administrative and legal practice of the state achieved a new quality 
Given the wealth of documents in Nepal, only a limited number have 
been published and analysed so far. Pioneers of the field include the 
scholars of the Nepalese research group Sarnsodhana-Mandala (Mahes 
Raj Pant, Dinesh Raj Pant and Naya Raj Pant, Gyan Mani Nepal, Dhana- 
vajra Vajracharya) and others such as Baburam Acharya, Krishna Kant 
Adhikari, Madhav Lai Karmacharya, Bernhard Kolver, Yogi Naraha- 
rinatha, Dilli Raman Regmi, Mahes Chandra Regmi, Hemraj Shakya, 
and Govinda Tandan.^^ Their studies explore selected topics (e.g. econ¬ 
omy, Rana administration, certain ethnic groups, monasteries, temples) 
or regions (e.g. Mustang). Documents have also been recorded in cata¬ 
logues (Dangol 1991-1992; Sarma 2000). As a larger corpus, however, 
the Saha documents have so far not been studied systematically. 

The rich stock of Nepalese documents forms the only larger corpus of 
non-colonial documents from South Asia. More than one hundred thou¬ 
sand documents have been microfilmed by the Nepal-German Manu¬ 
script Preservation Project (NGMPP) conducted by the German Oriental 
Society from 1970-2002,^^ in particular the documents preserved in the 
National Archives Nepal (NGMPP DNA-series, 23 reels); in the Guthi 
Sarnsthana, an organisation established in 1964 by the Nepalese state to 
administer the funds from royal endowments for religious institutions 
and public welfare^^ (K-series, 720 reels); documents microfilmed at the 
Pasupatinatha Temple and Pasupati Gosvara (PN-series, 37 reels); and 
documents in private possession, notably the Mahesh Chandra Regmi 
Collection (over 100 reels in the E-series). In collaboration with the 
National Archives Nepal in the aforementioned research unit on Nepal¬ 
ese documents of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences and Humanities 
(www.hadw-bw.de/nepal.html), the material microfilmed by the NGMPP 
is being systematically catalogued for the first time and selected editions 
and translations are being published, both in digital and printed form. 

17 For an overview, see Slusser 1982: 423^25 and Pant 2002 to which may be 
added Adhikari 1984; Dhungel 2002; Karmacharya 2001a, 2001b; Kolver 1981, 
1981/82, 1986b, 1993, 1995, 1996; Kolver/Shakya 1985; Michaels 1994: 328- 
380; and Tandan 1996/1999. Haenisch 1959 provides editions and translation 
of documents in Chinese, Mandschu and Tibetan language on the prehistory of 
the Sino-Nepalese War (1788-1792). 

18 See https://wwwaai.uni-hamburg.de/en/forschung/ngmcp/history/about-ngmpp. 
html [accessed 28 February 2017]. 

19 See http://www.guthisansthan.org.np/eng/index.php/about-us/introduction 
[accessed 28 February 2017]. 
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Other significant document collections that have not or have only 
partially been microfilmed or digitised include the Asha Archives (Asa 
Saphu Kuthi, www.aioiyama.net/ask/index.html), the Madan Puraskar 
Pustakalaya (www.madanpuraskar.org), those of former or still exist¬ 
ing Nepalese government institutions (Amatya 1988-1989), those of 
community-based archives (Kunreuther 2017; Ramble, this volume), 
or documents from the Hodgson Collection in the British Library and 
other institutions (see Waterhouse 2004; Whelpton/Hutt 2011), which 
have been catalogued under the supervision of Ramesh K. Dhungel.^^ 
Although there is increasing awareness that the nature of premod¬ 
ern documents has to be interrogated, the social spaces of their physi¬ 
cal presence remain rather neglected. Far from being natural sediment 
of the collective memory of a society, state archives are highly polit¬ 
ical institutions. What, why and how something is preserved inevi¬ 
tably reflects the interests of certain social groups and state elites to 
legitimise their claims on property, power and status, or to stabilise 
hegemonic political narratives. It is thus not surprising that archives 
in South Asia have become an object of postcolonial critique. In this 
regard, N. Dirks’ (2001) thoughts on the colonial archive and the for¬ 
mation of colonial knowledge are paradigmatic. Dirks (ibid.: 81) points 
out that the establishment of archives was a necessity for the colonial 
state, which had to engage with the records of precolonial history for 
revenue settlement and military expansion, as well as social, religious 
and political intervention and governance. Accordingly, archives were 
a crucial part of the colonial informational regime (ibid.: 116). But 
besides this pragmatic aspect, archives played a fundamental role in 
the colonial state’s search for legitimacy. Since colonial rule did not 
rest on political representation, bureaucracy was the building block of 
the colonial regime (ibid.: 123). Therefore, archives as direct mani¬ 
festations of the documentation project of bureaucratic rationality are 
mirrors of the colonial governmentality and the colonial sociology of 
India (ibid.: 105). Non-British voices, actors and truth regimes were 
marginalised, silenced and relegated to footnotes:^^ 


20 http://catalogue.socanth.cam.ac.uk: 8899/exist/servlet/db/Hodgson/hodgson.xq 
[accessed 28 February 2017]. 

21 However, another strand of scholarship tries to circumvent the official truth 
embodied in the colonial archive and to recover local histories of popular resis¬ 
tance, subversion and human agency by reading between the lines of colonial 
documents (see Stoler 2002: 99-100, also for a critique of this approach). 
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The archive, that primary site of state monumentality is the very 
institution that canonizes, crystallizes, and classifies knowledge 
required by the state even as it makes this knowledge available 
to subsequent generations in the cultural form of a neutral repos¬ 
itory of the past. ... Colonial conquest was about the production 
of an archive of (and for) rule, (ibid.: 107) 

However, another strand of research has highlighted that the colonial 
archive rested at least partially on precolonial techniques of knowl¬ 
edge gathering, enumeration habits and bureaucratic procedures (see 
Peabody 2001). Therefore, studying pre- and non-colonial archives 
as manifestations of the state imagination of society and governing 
strategies provides insights not only into the emergence of colonial 
rule, but also into the different modes of precolonial or early modern 
governmentality. For South Asia and even for a non-colonised state 
like Nepal, this raises a number of questions: was the institution of 
the archive an emulation of similar institutions in British India or did 
it emerge out of earlier practices? Which hidden vision of society and 
collective identity is embodied in the Nepalese archives? Which forms 
of knowledge were privileged and sanctioned? How did state archives 
in Nepal interact with religious and community-based archives and 
what can this tell us about the local and regional webs of power? 

Several contributions in this volume address these questions. A. 
von Rospatt shows that in Nepal archival traditions flourished outside 
the ambit of the state and palace. Such grass-root practices contributed 
to the stabilisation of community identity and created precedents and 
models for the organisation of collective tasks. G. Krauskopff’s article 
demonstrates that even records from state or colonial archives can be 
read against the grain, bringing to light the manifold practices of every¬ 
day resistance of marginalised and subaltern groups in the course of 
consolidating and centralising state power. Comparable observations 
can be drawn from other regions treated in this volume. The Balanandl 
Math of Jaipur, a seat of Ramanandl Nagas, increasingly resorted to 
practices of documentation in order to keep judicial autonomy from 
colonial agencies in issues of authority and ownership within the reli¬ 
gious lineages (Horstmann, this volume). R. O’Hanlon shows that 
practices of documentation in early modern Maharashtra were not 
imposed top-down, but flourished in localised settings where the rules 
of the judicial administration were negotiated within the different com¬ 
munities. The documents from local archives of a Tibetan-speaking 
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enclave in Nepal’s Mustang district, presented by C. Ramble, reveal 
that, despite the overall tendencies of unification of state power, com¬ 
munities maintained their local diplomatic tradition for community 
affairs and developed a hybrid documentary register when dealing with 
central institutions. 

Not only the strong presence of non-state archives, but also the 
advent of new digital methods in archival practice requires new think¬ 
ing about power and knowledge in the context of the archive. The uni¬ 
versal accessibility of the material of a “digital archive” allows hitherto 
excluded social actors to re-appropriate hegemonic categories or chal¬ 
lenge dominant narratives embodied in state archives. On the other 
hand, the same universal accessibility poses new moral dilemmas, 
especially when it comes to community-based archives. What if the 
restricted access to such document collections is part of a community 
identity and its public display alienates the community members from 
‘their’ artefacts? To what extent can the modern scientific demand for 
transparency in these cases itself turn into a hegemonic strategy? 

Building up databases of historical documents has become a world¬ 
wide trend, as G. Vogeler shows in his paper in this volume. He stresses 
that “the genre fits very well the intellectual scheme of a database” 
(p. 89), with each document and its metadata conveniently filed as 
a dataset. With new ways of digitally conserving large document cor¬ 
pora and providing easy access via online databases, fresh challenges 
emerge. The production of such “big data” circumvents the problem 
of having to determine what is important and what is not. What cer¬ 
tainly is an advantage, as it does not apply a necessarily biased filter 
and leaves the question open to be answered differently by different 
research approaches, can also become a liability. One may become Tost 
in the archive’ without ever scrutinising whether and why archiving 
as such might be a useful activity, or whether the new databases are 
just the digital appendix of a collecting mania born of the Western 
post-enlightenment preoccupation with categorising the world. Should 
all human cultural productions be conserved or is there also a right for 
them to be forgotten? 

The Heidelberg project on Nepalese documents has opted for a 
two-track digital concept. On the one hand, by aiming at catalogu¬ 
ing all documents available, it makes them known to a wider com¬ 
munity and facilitates access. On the other hand, by digitally editing 
selected specimens, the target is to explore the potential of the corpus 
along the lines of content-related research questions. Employing and 
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developing digital editing methods involves adapting the philological 
tools to the genre. As documents are usually singular codices and, as 
we have argued, exhibit a special language style, the apparatus of tex¬ 
tual criticism can be reduced in comparison with other textual genres. 
The stress here is more on detecting and reproducing orthographical, 
grammatical, and lexical peculiarities than on correcting and standard¬ 
ising texts. To provide sustainably open data that remain true to the 
textual material they represent and allow for use beyond the limits of a 
singular project, however, calls for definitions of standards for digital 
annotation, coupled with a careful calculation of the cost-benefit-ra- 
tio. Even if, luckily, predefined standards, notably of the Text Encoding 
Initiative (TEI), already exist, these have to be tailored to the needs 
of an individual project and have to be constantly discussed in new 
forms of collaboration, both within research teams and in the larger 
scientific community. In the long run, such an approach allows gaining 
a considerable increment value of digital editing in comparison to ana¬ 
logue editing. On the basis of a number of initially manually annotated 
digital texts, self-learning computer-based tools, e.g. a lemmatiser, or 
optical character recognition (OCR) software, can be developed to 
facilitate the editing process. The identification of entities, such as per¬ 
sons or places, and their networking within and beyond single corpora 
is another desideratum of digital research in documents. As C. Sibille 
(this volume) shows, the competing meta-approaches to handling data 
about persons each has its advantages and disadvantages. She argues 
for the careful maintenance of entity-related data within projects and a 
general openness to new developments, especially to future possibili¬ 
ties of the semantic web. 
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Towards a South Asian Diplomatics: 
Cosmopolitan Norms and Regional 
Idioms in the Use of Documents 


Timothy Lubin 


Introduction 

South Asia has since the 3"^^ century BCE been the center of a dis¬ 
tinctive diplomatic culture. Despite the twists and turns of history, and 
the extreme ethnic and linguistic diversity of the Subcontinent and its 
peripheries, this culture (as I will argue) exhibits a demonstrable set of 
family resemblances that appear with great continuity over many cen¬ 
turies. These features include both formal structural patterns and dis¬ 
tinctive phraseology. This article represents a preliminary reconnais¬ 
sance to identify some of the oldest distinctive features as they appear 
in the early records. As will be evident, the results will be limited by 
the eclectic character of the sparse sources surviving from the first 
millennium CE and before, but it should also become clear that these 
sources illustrate the emergence over time of norms for the production 
of official documents, norms that grew more formalized and more elab¬ 
orate as they were adapted to serve other and more specialized legal or 
administrative purposes. 

This diplomatic culture can be investigated on the basis of two 
interconnected sets of sources: actual surviving documents, and 
learned texts prescribing the form of such documents (and sometimes 
exemplifying them). The latter texts include Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, 
the classical Dharmasastras, including the medieval commentaries 
and digests based thereon, and formulary compendia from the later 
medieval period, which focused on providing models. Donald Davis 
(2016) translates and discusses a short section of the medieval digest 
Smrticandrikd by Devannabhatta on this subject. He finds there a sharp 
distinction between “royal documents,” which serve strictly political 
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rather than “legal” purposes, and “popular documents” which are pre¬ 
cisely legal in the sense of justiciable. One formal difference is that a 
popular document is authenticated by witnesses, while a royal docu¬ 
ment stands on a king’s own authority and is not, Davis says, “a record 
of legal arrangements intended for evidentiary use in courts” (Davis 
2016: 173). In spite of this, however, we will note that in practice the 
distinction gets blurred.^ 

The earliest reference to documents as legal instruments and evi¬ 
dence in court is probably Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (composed in the 
century CE, and revised a century or two later).^ Kautilya is unique 
among ancient authors in referring to such documents with the word 
desa (3.1.19, perhaps with the literal meaning “evidence”);^ elsewhere 
the term dgama is employed {Arthasdstra 4.6.7; Mdnavadharma- 
sdstra 8.200; Ydjnavalkyadharmasdstra 2.27),^ or words that refer to 
the writing (lekha) or physical support (pattra/patra/pdtra, pata).^ The 
shastric redactor of the Arthasdstra (2.10) further adds a discussion of 
royal decrees (sdsana) and their written form {lekha), which provides 
an opportunity for offering guidance on good composition, but the 

1 It is true that a king cannot be sued in a court of law, but royal documents 
were certainly offered as evidence in lawsuits. In his lengthy comments on 
the plaint in Ndradasmrti, Asahaya quotes a stanza: “With regard to an edict 
{djnd), a document {lekha), a title (pattaka), a grant {sdsana), a pledge {adhi), 
a letter (pattra), a purchase {vikraya), a sale {kraya), the first to bring one of 
these matters to the attention of the king is known as the plaintiff, according 
to the experts in the rules” (2.38: djnd lekhah pattakah sdsanam vd, ddhih 
pattram vikrayo vd krayo vd \ rdjne kurydt purvam dvedanam yas tasya jneyah 
purvapaksah vidhijnaih). Asahaya goes on to give examples of plaints supported 
by a sdsana: “He does not heed the edict of the king. ... He has seized this 
village granted to me, and is enjoying [the revenue from it]; it is mine; here 
is the grant” {ayam madiyam sdsanagrdmam avastabhya bhunkte. mamedam. 
sdsanam tisthati) (Lariviere 1989: I, 39^0; tr. adapted from II, 236). I give 
examples of such plaints in Lubin 2013 and 2015. 

2 See for example Arthasdstra 3.1.19, 3.16.29, 4.6.9, 4.9.15. Vasisthadharmasutra 
16.10 and 16.14-15, where a written document {likhita, lekhya) is mentioned 
alongside witnesses (and in 16.10, also possession, bhukti) as proof in a dispute 
over property, is probably based on Arthasdstra, as Mdnavadharmasdstra and 
the later Dharma codes certainly are. Written documents are not mentioned in 
the other Dharmasutras. 

3 Olivelle (2013: 52) points out that where Manu quotes a passage from the 
Arthasdstra containing this term, the commentator Medhatithi does not rec¬ 
ognize its meaning. Kautilya also employs the word karana (evidence, espe¬ 
cially in the form of a document, including receipts); see Arthasdstra 3.1.15-16, 
3.12.37. 

4 Meyer (1926) and Kangle (1972: II, 270) take dgama to mean “origin” or 
“acquisition”, respectively. 

5 A declaration of the result of a court case is called pascdtkdra {Arthasdstra 
3.19.22; Kdtydyanasmrti 264); later, the term jayapattra becomes usual. In the 
medieval records, terms for various sorts of document proliferate. 
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Structure of such decrees is not prescribed in detail. Sdsana here seems 
to be used as a generic word for any sort of royal communication that 
is reduced to writing. In addition to the Sastras, a few medieval formu¬ 
laries have survived, which provide models for documents and letters.^ 
As regards actual documents, it must be emphasized that we must 
consider not only documents on perishable supports, which for pre¬ 
modern periods are very few, but also a large proportion of surviving 
inscriptions on metal or stone, which are nothing but permanent copies 
of documents originally drafted on palm leaves, bark, cloth, or the like. 
Many types of documents described in the learned literature can be 
found preserved in inscriptional form. The private letter is least well 
represented, of course, though some of Asoka’s inscriptions as well as 
the Niya documents take the form of letters from a king to one or more 
of his officers, on the subject of policy or legal instructions. 


Documents as Sources for Diplomatic Conventions 

While it makes good sense to consult learned sources to see how “the 
tradition” itself canonizes the forms and purposes of documents, the 
other, more direct but in some ways more daunting approach is to look 
to the extensive body of surviving documents to identify the building 
blocks of an emergent diplomatics in the South Asian cultural area. 
In fact, several scholars working on particular collections or regions 
have presented case studies.^ Each of these, naturally enough, attends 
to the particular corpus at hand. The first study designed to treat early 
copperplate grants expressly from the standpoint of diplomatics was 
a 1961 essay by Bahadur Chand Chhabra, who dealt with early North 
Indian copperplate land-grants as a general type. 

My approach depends upon such path-breaking studies, but differs 
in that I consider documents from a wide variety of periods and regions 


6 Ingo Strauch’s 2002 edition and translation of the Lekhapaddhati-Lekhapancasika 
includes a valuable discussion of what the older classical Sastras had to say 
about documents. 

7 For public documents and private letters, Strauch 2002: 68-74; for Newari 
sales and mortgages, Kolver/Sakya 1985: 31-51; and for Newari donations of 
the niksepa-iypt, Kolver 1997: 126-128. Michaels 2010 surveys the range of 
published source texts available. South Asian diplomatic conventions are often 
strikingly similar to those developed in the European tradition, studies of which 
(especially, Redlich 1907) can provide a framework for comparative analysis. 
Besides Strauch and Kolver/Sakya, Schneider 2002 and Michaels 2010: 66-67 
take steps in that direction. 
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of India (and Indian-influenced spheres) with an eye to commonalities 
as well as differences of context and form. My aim is to call attention 
to patterns across periods, regions, and document types, which point to 
a diffusion of diplomatic structures and compositional elements. This 
diffusion, I argue, must be explained in terms of a diffusion of literacy 
expertise, the precise contours of which remain at this point almost 
totally obscure. To speak of a “South Asian diplomatics” entails a vast 
purview, over which no individual could have full command. In default 
of that, I have been focusing on the older documents from selected 
but widely dispersed subregions as a way of sampling a wide area and 
observing the ways in which cosmopolitan norms get introduced into 
regional literary idioms.^ 


Formulaic Elements in Asoka’s Edicts 

Although in comparison with all later Indian epigraphy the famous 
edicts of the Maurya emperor Asoka (mid-S"^^ century BCE, mostly in 
Prakrit dialects) have generally (and to a large extent quite correctly) 
been seen as unique in form and purpose—not least for their intensely 
personal, even confessional, tone—nonetheless the edicts introduce 
structural elements and even particular expressions that persist in later 
epigraphy. 

Of these one of the most basic features is the embedding of the 
content of a royal decree within a statement expressing the issuing of 
the order and/or its recording in writing. The framing devices used in 
Asoka’s edicts are not wholly consistent. Leaving aside the salutation to 
his officers included in some places, most versions of the Minor Rock 
Edict (MRE; the earliest of Asoka’s decrees) formally begin: 

devanampiye hevam aha (“The Beloved of the Gods speaks 
thus”):^ 

(CONTENT of the decree follows) 

The (major) Rock Edicts (RE), issued in years 12 and 13 of his reign, 
are not regular in format, but RE 3, 5, 6, 9, and 11 all begin with a fuller 
version of the MRE opening: 


8 This is an issue I addressed in Lubin 2013. 

9 The texts of the edicts given here follow Bloch 1950. 
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devanampiye piyadassi laja hevam ahad^ 

(CONTENT) 

RE 1 and 14 instead begin with (and RE 4 ends with) a statement that 
“this dharma-imcrvp\ion was caused to be inscribed” by him: 

iyam dhammalipTdevdnampriyena priyadassina rdnnd lekhdpitdd^ 
(CONTENT) 

The format looks better established by the time of the six Pillar Edicts 
(PE). Each of these begins with the hevam aha formula in its longer 
Rock-Edict form, and the content of the king’s utterance is prefixed in 
two cases and closed in PE 6 by a statement that he caused the inscrip¬ 
tion to be written in the twenty-sixth year since his consecration, adapt¬ 
ing the lekhdpitd formula used earlier in RE 1 and 14: 

devanampiye piyadassi laja hevam aha: 

saduvisativassabhisittena me iyam dhammalipi likhdpitd 
(PE 1, 4, 6)'}^ 

(CONTENT) 

The content of the edict closes with the quotative particle ti in PE 1, 2, 
and 4. The last of the regular set, PE 6, begins by recalling an earlier 
dhammalipi likhdpitd in the twelfth year, and places the likhdpitd for¬ 
mula referring to the present inscription at the end.^^ The so-called sev¬ 
enth pillar edict, added solely to the Delhi-Topra pillar one year later, 
contains in fact a whole further set of short edicts, each introduced by 
the hevam dha formula. 

Viewed comparatively in terms of European diplomatics, the 
hevam dha formula seems to serve the double role of intitulatio and 
promulgation that is, providing the name and title of the issuer and his 
intended purpose (also called the notification). This dual character 
shows up clearly in that the verb dha^ “speaks” (or the passive partici¬ 
ple lekhdpitd, “was caused to be inscribed [by him]” in RE 1 and 14) is 

10 With varying orthography. 

11 Girnar reading. 

12 Omitted in PE 2 and 3. 

13 PE 5 also includes a phrase beginning with saduvisativasabhisittena me but 
concludes it with the actual enactment: “in the twenty-sixth year since my con¬ 
secration, I made these animals inviolable”. 
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occasionally substituted by some form of the causative verb dnapayati, 
“gives the order”, either conjugated in the active voice or as a past pas¬ 
sive participle. We see it first at Brahmagiri and Erragudi in the Mysore 
region. Brahmagiri and Panguraria stand apart from most versions of 
the MRE in opening with the formula devdnampiye dnapayati rather 
than devdnampiye [hevam] dha}"^ 

Seven copies of the MRE near Mysore also include a supplement 
not found in elsewhere (often called MRE 2). Most begin with the 
more usual hevam devdnampiye dha}^ but four versions continue by 
saying that the Rajuka officer is to be given the order (dnapitaviye/ 
dnapaydtha), and he will in turn convey the order (dnapayisati) to the 
people and the district heads in order that they obey what he says.^^ The 
recipients of the king’s order are further told in direct address: “You 
yourselves, order thus by the words of the Beloved of the Gods ...” 
{hevam tumphe dnapaydtha devdnampiyavacanena)P Einally the 
Erragudi edict closes with the words hevam devdnampiye dnapayati, 
“thus the Beloved of the Gods orders” (the affirming dispositio)}^ The 
Kosambi inscription also begins devdnampiye dnapayati. 

The two functions of intitulatio and promulgatio are separated into 
two distinct clauses in RE 1, 4, and 6 (above), and in RE 3, where the 
past participle dnapayite is substituted for dhammalipi likhdpitd in the 
now separate promulgatio: 

devdnampiye piyadassi Idja hevam dhd: 

duvddasa vassdbhisittena me iyam dnapayite:^^ 

(CONTENT) 


14 Gujarra opens: d[e]v[dnd]mpiy[asa] piya[da]sino asokardja; Maski opens: 

dev[d]nampiyasa asok[a]sa -. For the texts of all known copies of the 

Minor Rock Edicts, I refer to Andersen 1990, with a conspectus of versions in 
ch. 3. 

15 Brahmagiri: se hevam devanampiyena; Nittur and Udegolam include rdjd asoko 
and have hevam just before aha. 

16 Erragudi and Rajula-Mandagiri read: yathd devdnampiye dhd tathd kataviye 
rajuke dnapetaviye se ddni jdnapaddni dnapayisati rathikdni ca; Nittur and 
Udegolam instead read: tuphe dnapaydtha rajukam dnapayisati jdnapadam ca 
janam rathikdni ca (with orthographic variations and some unclear graphs). 

17 With minor orthographic variations; Nittur and Udayagiri have a longer version: 
hevam tuphe rajukam dnapaydtha se ddni devdnampiyasa vacanena dnapayisati ti. 

18 Siddapura and Jatinga-Ramesvara have instead: hevam dhamme devdnampiya... 
kataviye “Thus dhamma is to be performed [by the command of?] the Beloved 
of the Gods.” 

19 The Kalsa reading. 
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King Piyadassi, Beloved of the Gods, speaks thus: 

When I had been consecrated twelve years I issued this 
command: 


Hence, the edicts of Asoka introduce the king’s decrees by saying either 
that he “says thus” or that he “orders” or “causes to be inscribed” those 
things which he wishes to be enacted by his officers and by the public at 
large. Introductory clauses of this sort later become a common feature 
of South Asian royal decrees. 

Another documentary convention first attested in Asoka’s edicts is 
the “perpetuity clause,” stereotyped idioms expressing the idea “of long 
duration” or “as long as the moon and sun,” usually inserted near the 
end of a document, thus constituting an early prototype of the “classi¬ 
cal” eschatocol, which calls upon later kings to recognize and enforce 
the order or deed, and includes penalties and/or imprecations directed 
at those who would violate its terms: 

etdye atthdye iyam dhammalipi lekhitd; cilatthitikyd hotu tathd 
ca me pajd anuvattatu 

This dharma-inscviption was written for this purpose; let it 
endure long and let my children likewise follow it. (RE 5) 

se etdye atthdye iyam kate puttdpappotike camdamasuliyike 

hotu ti tathd ca anuppatlpajjamtu ti. ... sattavisativassdbhisitte- 
na me iyam dhammalihi likhdpdpitd ti etam devdndmpiye dhd. 
iyam dhammalihi atta atthi sildthamhhdni vd sildphalakdni vd 
tatta kattaviyd ena esa cilatthitike siyd. 

I have made this for this purpose: that it may [endure] with 
my sons and great-grandsons [as long as] the moon and sun, 
and that they may assent to it. ... When I had been consecrat¬ 
ed twenty-seven years I had this dharma-inscription inscribed. 
Thus speaks his majesty: wherever there are stone pillars or 
stone slabs, this dharma-inscription is to be made; may it there¬ 
by long endure. (PE 7 [Delhi-Topra]) 

[sam]ghe [sajmagge kate bhikkhunam cd bhikkhunmam cd ti 

puttapapottike candamasuriyike ... icchd hi me kimti samghe 
samagge cilatthitike siyd ti. 
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The samgha both of monks and of nuns is made united as long 
as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall reign, and) as long as 
the moon and the sun (shall shine) ... For my desire is that the 
samgha may be united (and) of long duration.^^ (Sanchi Edict) 

This phrase will recur over the centuries in several variations, but 
always mentioning the moon first, and almost always in deeds of gift 
of property So it is especially noteworthy that it assumes this function 
even in Maurya times. One of Asoka’s other innovations was the gift 
of man-made ‘caves’ as residences for ascetics. The cave residences in 
the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills bear inscriptions registering the gifts. 
The Barabar inscriptions simply say that each individually named cave 
“was given by King Piyadasi to the Ajlvikas” (Idjind piyadasind ... dind 
djfvikehi [thus caves B2, B4]). For the three Nagarjuni caves, nearby, 
the nominal grantor is Asoka’s grandson, Dasaratha Devanarnpiya, but 
Falk thinks that his role was simply to complete a benefaction initiated 
by Asoka before his death, as suggested by the use of the participle 
nisithd (“handed over” = Skt. ^nihsrsta) rather than dind, “given”.^^ 
Be that as it may, Dasaratha is clearly imitating Asoka’s formulae, styl¬ 
ing himself “Beloved of the Gods”, dating the grant in relation to his 
consecration (in this case, dnamtaliyam ahhisitend, “as soon as [he 
was] consecrated”) and, in all three caves, specifying that the caves are 
handed over “for as long as the moon and sun” (dcamdamasuliyarn )— 
now using the adverbial form of the compound prefixed with the pre¬ 
position d (rather than the adjectival candamasuriyike). 

It is worth noting that these cave-grants represent another precedent 
that would be repeated down the ages: the fraudulent alteration of prop¬ 
erty deeds to obscure or alter the original terms of the grant. In most of 
the Barabar and Narayani cave dedications, an effort was later made to 
efface the word djfvikehi (“to the Ajlvikas”), no doubt at a time when 
the caves had been taken over by members of a rival group. 

Asoka’s “order-issuing” expressions survive as a legalistic reflex in 
the djhapti-c\ 2 i\x^Q in later inscriptions, which identifies the one issuing 
the order. When this is the ruler himself, this is indicated by some addi¬ 
tional words, such as svayam (“myself’) or a reference to the king’s own 
mouth (as in Asoka’s RE 6). 


20 Translation from Hultzsch 1925: 161. 

21 Falk 2006: 256-257. My remarks on the cave inscriptions are based on Falk’s 
texts and images (ibid.: 255-279). 
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Royal Orders in the Niya Documents 

K.R. Norman (1982: §B.7) was the first to observe traces of “cover¬ 
ing letters” that accompanied the text of some of Asoka’s edicts, traces 
that have been preserved by being inscribed along with the edict.^^ 
Harry Falk (2006: 57-58) in fact regards all of the so-called Minor 
Rock Edict 2 as having originally been intended only to communicate 
instructions to local officials. Some later Indian inscriptions do begin 
with greetings to local officials, but for the most part, personal letters 
have not survived, and we must wait for late medieval formularies such 
as the Lekhapaddhati and the Lokaprakdsa to see examples. 

However, just before and overlapping with the rise of the Pallava 
and Gupta states, a trading kingdom on the Silk Road at Niya (a.k.a. 
Shanshan or Kroraina) has left us a trove of 3"74*-century CE letters 
in Gandhari-derived chancery Prakrit, written in the Kharosthi script.^^ 
These are administrative letters from the ruler to an official with 
instructions for resolution of legal cases. A large proportion of them 
begin, seemingly in a paraphrase of Asoka’s intitulatio: 

mahanuava maharaya lihati: ... 

His majesty the king writes: ... 

Although the administrative and legal institutions amply reflected in 
them have many local features not to be found in South Asia proper, 
the documents as such, in a form of the Gandhara dialect, reflect formal 
features of Prakrit composition. In any case, although Niya represents 
a remote outlier in the South Asian cultural sphere, it provides a rich 
source of exemplars of early Common Era legalese. 

To begin with, the majority of the official letters address unresolved 
legal complaints and disputes. These have a very regular structure. 
They usually open with the king identifying himself as the author (in 
the intitulatio), then stating the name of the addressee (inscriptio) and 
the purpose of the letter (promulgatio): 

mahanuava maharaya lihati: 

X-sa mamtra deti, saca: ... 


22 For further discussion, see von Hiniiber 2010. 

23 The texts of these documents are collected in Boyer et al. 1920-1929, and 
translated in Burrow 1940. 
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His majesty the king writes: 

he instructs [officer X], to wit:^"^ ... 

Next, in the main body of the order (the contextus), the petitioner or 
plaintiff is identified, followed by a summary of the state of the matter: 

ahono isa Yvimnaveti yatha ... (e.g., nos. 3, 6, 7, 13, 14, 46, etc.) 
Now here Y makes a request that... 

ahono isa Ygarahati yatha ... (e.g., nos. 1, 11, 21, etc.) 

Now here Y makes a complaint that... 

The dispute {vivada) or complaint having been described, the officer 
addressed is instructed either to resolve the case himself, or to send the 
parties to the king’s court for final adjudication. In the vast majority of 
examples, the phrasing here is quite standard, with the essential elements 
noted below, with common optional clauses and expressions in brackets: 

yahi eda kilamudra atm esati pratha atm [eda vivada] 

[samuha] anada prochidavo [savathena sachiyena ... yatha 
dhamena nice kartavo 

[[atm] na parihujisatu [cavala] hastagada [kartavo] 

[rayadvarammi[ isa visajidavop^ 

[[isemi/yam kala rayadvarammi] [samuha] [bhavisyati/ 
garahisyati] nice bhavisyati/hachati/siyatip^ 

When this sealed wedge-tablet reaches you, you must forthwith 
here carefully investigate [this dispute] [in person] [with oath and 
witness],.. .; a decision should be reached according to dharma. 

If you should not understand something [in this], they are 
[quickly] to be sent here [to the king’s court], [having put 
them] in custody. 

24 On the particle saca, see Burrow 1937: 128. 

25 Or: savatha sasachiyena. 

26 This clause is included only in nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15, 18, 24, 27, 32, 37, 45, 47, 
49, 53, 61, 62, 63, 71, 124, 192, 235, 240, 262, 265, 286, 297, 312, 352, 356, 364, 
386, 392, 408, 423, 433, 473, 480, 481, 482, 503, 509, 526, 530, 538, 542, 545, 
548, 551, 555, 606, 636, 719, 729, 734, 736, 738, 739, 741; cf. 471, 492. 

27 This clause is included only in nos. 3, 24, 27, 32, 45, 47, 53, 61, 62, 71, 235, 240, 
260, 265, 312, 344, 347, 352, 356, 364, 386, 423, 433, 473, 480, 481, 484, 503, 
509, 538, 545, 555, 606, 636, 729, 736. 

28 Nos. 548 and 555 add: “at a time when there is peace and safety (yogaksema) on 
the road” {pamthasa yogachemakalammi). 
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[Here/when-in-the-king’s-court [one will be present/make 
complaint] [in person], there will be a decision.] 

Several documents describe themselves as conveying a royal order 
(anati),^^ sometimes in the form of a sealed wedge-tablet (anati kila- 
mudra, no. 193). The author may reference an earlier “order-document 
spelled out in full” (livi-vistarena anati-lekha, no. 4) that has not yet 
been acted upon, or a future order yet to be issued (nos. 169,169). These 
letters exhibit the author’s consciousness of their status as documents, 
and sometimes refer to the need for their own preservation: “This doc¬ 
ument is to be carefully preserved” {esa lekha [lihitaga, pravamnagap^ 
... anada dharidavo) (Burrow 1937: 34-35, 40, 53). 

Although nothing quite like these letters has survived from India 
proper, we should note that Indian grants likewise begin with the king’s 
statement of authority, often designating the official responsible for 
executing the order (djnapti) and the petition {vijhapti) that formed the 
occasion for the decree (Msana). 


Early Post-Asokan Prakrit Documents 

The documents considered so far emanated from an avowedly Bud¬ 
dhist king (though he patronized various groups), and from an Indi- 
anized state in a Buddhist cultural environment. Post-Asokan epigra¬ 
phy in India continued for some centuries to be composed in some 
Prakrit (mostly western rather than eastern, reflecting the shift of polit¬ 
ical power from Magadha to western-central India) (Salomon 1998: 
76-77), and recording gifts mostly favoring non-Brahmanical reli¬ 
gious groups. At first, most of these were simple labels or dedicatory 
inscriptions that served mainly to name (and thereby bring blessings 
upon) the donor of an image or other object. The Satavahana kings, 
however, began making grants recorded in more complex documents 
that included a statement of stipulated privileges linked to the grant. 
Donative records thereby came to serve the further, legal purposes of 

29 Burrow (1937: 17) takes anati (rather than the expected anati, cf. Skt. djnapti) 
to be a loan form. 

30 pravamnaga corresponds phonetically to Skt. ^prapannaka (Burrow 1937: 
107), but as with Khotanese pravandja “registered, set in the account” Bailey 
(1961: 70) “would trace the word to Skt. prati-panna-ka with the meaning of 
prati-pad- ‘enter in an account’...” 

31 Nos. 1105, 1124, 1125, 1126, and 1195 inLiiders’ (1912) list. 
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recording and guaranteeing the beneficiary’s special rights. The earliest 
such examples, recording the donation of land and villages to Buddhist 
monks, are inscribed in stone in cave monasteries, but the format was 
probably already in wider use on other media; the stone inscriptions 
themselves refer to documents (pat[t]ika) being prepared and handed 
over to the beneficiaries.^^ From the 4* century, copperplates would 
become the usual material for making durable copies of documents of 
this type.^^ 

In this transition, certain diplomatic features pointed out so far per¬ 
sist. For example, even the early Prakrit land-grants of the Satavahanas, 
Pallavas, and Salankayanas include clauses stating the authority issuing 
the order (the sovereign himself in the early examples) and calling 
for the production of a document: e.g. aviyena dnatam (“ordered by 
myself’) and data patikd (“the document was given”) in the Nasik cave 
inscriptions; and dnati sayatti dattd pattikd (“the document has been 
given by my own order”) in the Maidavolu plates. By the 5* century, 
the formula, now in Sanskrit, was made more emphatic by the mention 
of the king’s “own mouth”. 

The Nasik inscription of Gautamlputra, year 18, for example, 
records a gift of fields totaling 200 nivartanas to some Buddhist monks 


32 Record nos. 11, 12, 13, and 19; the last portion of no. 1195 has been lost. The 
support used for grant documents is specified as tablets or plates (phalaka) in 
one western Ksatrapa grant of year 45: phalakavdre caritrato ti (“[This has been 
recorded] at the repository of tablets according to custom”. Sircar 1965a: 99; 
1965b: 166). The phalaka was probably of wood, though Asoka’s PE 7 (cited 
above) mentions sildphalaka, ‘stone slabs’. 

33 “There is clear evidence, however, that the origins of the copper plate charters 
or their prototypes go back farther than the 4‘^ century, for some of the donative 
cave inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapa and Satavahana kings from Nasik, 
datable to the first or second century, are evidently copies on stone of origi¬ 
nal documents written on portable materials, possibly copper” (Salomon 1998: 
114). 

34 Maidavolu plates, 11. 27-28; cf. sayam dnatam, “Ordered by myself’ (Hirahada- 
galli plates, 1. 49). In this same period, we also see the appearance of an official 
given the role of executing the order; in later Sanskrit inscriptions he is com¬ 
monly designated as djnapti, but the Gunapadeya CP of Queen CarudevT (no. 
1327 in Luders’ list) concludes with the statement: dnatti rohan[T]guttdtti, “The 
djnapti was Rdhiniguptd\ The Prakrit word is used in the Maidavolu grant 
with reference to the king himself. The Salankayana grants include the old¬ 
est surviving copperplate grant, the Patagandigudem (Kallacheruvu) CI^ set I, 
from the reign of Siri-Ehavalacantamula (Griffiths/Tournier n.d.: no. 55; cf. nos. 
159-162). 

35 E.g., bhatt[d]rakd[ndm] svamukhdjndptyd likhita[m i]dam, “This was written 
by the command from the king’s own mouth” (Omgodu plates, 1. 32); prabhos 
svamukhdjndptyd nemind likhitam, “Written by Nemi by the command from the 
king’s own mouth” (Mangalur plates of Simhavarman, 1. 36). 
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for their support. This inscription exhibits several features of what will 
become a standard framework of a South Asian land-grant. It begins 
with an introductory portion announcing the royal order, including fur¬ 
ther particulars of time or (as in this case) place, and identifying the 
officer responsible for seeing the order enacted. This is followed by the 
order itself (indented in the text below), which includes a description 
of the property, followed by a list of five special privileges accorded to 
the recipient. In this record, each of the five “exemptions” (parihdra) is 
expressed in a single word or compound; in later epigraphy, the number 
of such privileges grows, and they are sometimes described at more 
length. Here, I represent the exemptions in bold letters: 

sidham, sendye Vejayamtiye vijayakhadhdvdrd govadhanasa 
Bendkatakasvdmi Gotamiputo Sirisadakani dnapayati 
Govadhane amaca Vinhupdlita . 

gdme aparakakhadiye ya khetam Ajakdlakiyam 
Usabhadatena bhutam nivatanasatdni be 200 eta amhakheta 
nivatanasatdni be 200 imesa pavajitdna Tekirasina vitardma, 
etasa casa khetasa parihdra vitardma apavesa anomasa 
alonakhddaka arathasavinayika savajdtapdrihdrika 
ca , etahi nam parihdrehi pariha[re]hi, ete casa 
khetaparihd[re] ca etha nibadhdpehi, aviyena dnatarn, 
amacena Sivagutena chato , Mahdsdmiyehi uparakhito , datd 
patikd savachare 10 8 vdsapakhe 2 divase 1 , Tdpasena katd 
Success! From the camp of victory of the Vejayantl army Siri-Sa- 
dakani [SrT-Satakarni] GotamTputa, the lord of Benakataka of 
Govadhana, orders Vinhupalita, the officer at Govardhana: 

The Ajakalakiya field of two hundred 200 nivartanas in the 
village of Western Kakhadi, previously) owned by Usabha- 
data—that our field of two hundred 200 nivartanas —we 
confer on those Tekirasi ascetics (pavajita = Skt. pravrajita); 
and to that field we grant immunity, (making it): 


36 No. 1125 in Luders’ (1912) list; Senart 1905-1906: 71-73 (no. 4); Mirashi 
1981: 23-28 (no. 11). 

37 Sircar (1966, Appendix I) collects examples of such exemptions as they appear 
in Sanskrit records. South Indian and Javanese grants develop distinctive 
exemptions of their own; for examples, see Lubin 2013: 431^33; Lubin 
2015: 252-254. Griffiths and Tournier understand arathasamvindyika as “not 
to be controlled by the (superordinate) territory” (Griffiths/Tournier n.d.: no. 
161, with literature cited in the commentary). I thank Arlo Griffiths for his 
suggestions on several points in this article. 
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• not to be entered (by royal officers); 

• not to be touched (by any of them); 

• not to be dug for salt; 

• not to be interfered with by the district officials; 

• to enjoy all kinds of immunities. 

Invest it with these immunities, and take care to have this field 
and these immunities registered here. Verbally ordered; written 
down by the officer Sivaguta;^^ kept by the Mahasamiyas. The 
deed (pattikd) was delivered in the 18* year, on the day of the 
2^"^ fortnight of the rainy season; executed by Tapasa.^^ 


Six years later, the same king gave the monks a further “100 nivarta- 
nas of our royal land on the boundary of the city” (nagarasTme rdja- 
kam khetam amhasatakam), since the earlier-granted lands had not 
been made productive (apparently because the village attached to 
them was left uninhabited). The same five exemptions are conferred, 
with the same command that they be recorded in a document and 
preserved."^^ 

These two records speak of the legal immunities simply as khetasa 
parihdra, “exemption pertaining to a field”, but two other Satavahana 
inscriptions including these exemptions on lands donated to estab¬ 
lishments of Buddhist monks refer to them as bhikhuhalaparihdra, 
“exemptions pertaining to monks’ lands”."^^ Such endowed properties 
are called dhama-dana lena ('‘dharma-gift cave”),"^^ dhama-setu lena 
(“cave that is bridge to the dharmo''), or ddna-gdma (“gift-village”). 

The early centuries of the Common Era also saw increasingly more 
numerous indications of Brahmins receiving property endowments 
like those given to the Buddhists. The surviving Satavahana donations 

38 It is perhaps noteworthy that in this and some other Buddhist endowments, the 
document has been prepared by an officer (amdtya) with a ‘Hindu’ deity for 
his namesake. Such names are not necessarily an infallible index of social or 
religious identity, but this may reflect a situation where Brahmins occupy roles 
involving official records and the drafting of documents even when the rulers 
give more patronage to non-Brahmanical groups. 

39 Text as in Mirashi 1981; Senart’s (1905-1906) translation (slightly adapted). 

40 No. 1126 in Luders (1912); Senart 1905-1906: 73-75 (no. 5); Mirashi 1981: 
32-35 (no. 13). 

41 Karle Cave Inscription [of Gautamlputra Satakarni, year 18] (no. 1105 in 
Luders 1912; Senart 1902-1903: 64-71 [no. 19]; Mirashi 1981: 28-31 [no. 
12]) and Nasik Cave Inscription of Vasisthlputra Pulumavi, yrs. 19 and 22 (no. 
1124 in Luders 1912; Senart 1905-1906: 65-71 [no. 3]; Mirashi 1981: 49-55 
[no. 19]). 

42 Senart 1905-1906: 73 [no. 5,1. 5]. 

43 Both from inscription no. 3 in Senart 1905-1906: 65. 
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include the Malavalli Pillar Inscription of Cutukulananda Satakarni, 
in Karnataka, which records an early “Brahmin endowment” (bamha- 
dejja = Skt. brahmadeya) in favor of a Brahmin named Kondamana 
for the worship of a god Malapali;"^"^ this grant likewise includes “all 
exemptions” including “no entry by officers” (abhatappaveso). Also 
in the south, the earliest Pallava inscriptions employ the same pari- 
hdra formulae, which the Maidavolu plates (ca. 305 CE) refer to as 
“the exemptions of all brahmadeyas'' {sava-bamhadeya-pa[rihd]ro, 11. 
12-13) and “with these and other rules for all brahmadeyas'' (etehi 
anehi ca sava-bamhadeya-majadaya, 11. 16-17)."^^ This seems to imply 
that for the Pallavas this was already a well-known arrangement. The 
Maidavolu list of specific exemptions (11. 13-16) includes: 

• not to be dug for salt {alona[kh]ddakam) 

• not to be interfered with by the district officials 
(arathasam[ vi Jndyikam) 

• not (required to supply) relief (?) bullocks 
(aparampardbaliva[ dam 

• not to be entered by officers {abhadapapesam) 

• not (required to provide) food, water (?), vindsi/vinesi, bed, and 
lodgings (to officers) {akuracolakavindsikhat[d^]samvdsam) 

It is in these Satavahana and early Pallava grants that we find the 
word bhata or bhada used for the first time in the exemption clause 
(and sometimes in the lists of addressees). In later centuries, this 


44 Liiders 1912 (no. 1195); Rice 1902: 251-252 (no. 263). There is also the strik¬ 
ing Naneghat inscription of Queen Naganika, which begins with an invocation 
of Brahmanical deities and continues with an account of the performance of the 
full range of Vedic sacrifices, complete with the lavish fees paid to the priests— 
gifts that included at least one village: Luders 1912 (no. 1114); Mirashi 1981: 
5-16 (no. 3, 1. 10). Oskar von Hinuber, in a private communication (25 April 
2016) suggested to me that bamhadejja here should be translated “most excel¬ 
lent gift” in accordance with textual usage in the Pali literature, e.g., brahma- 
deyyan ti setthadeyyam, Buddhaghosa, SumafigalavildsinT 246.11 on DTghani- 
kdya 87). The Pdli-English Dictionary (s.v.) insists that this meaning holds even 
when the term applies to a gift to a Brahmin. However, the context here, includ¬ 
ing the named Brahmin beneficiary, together with the telling parallel use of the 
word bhikhuhala in grants to Buddhist monks where the listing of exemptions 
is concerned, suggests that the epigraphical usage must in fact be considered 
distinct from the scriptural usage and/or Buddhist scholastic interpretation. 

45 No. 1205 in Luder’s (1912) list; Mahalingam 1988: no. 2. 

46 The meaning of pararnpara-balivada is not clear; my translation is based on the 
hypothesis that the bullocks referred to were commandeered to resupply teams 
drawing wagons over long distances on state business. 
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becomes very common in these contexts, most often in the compound 
cdta-hhata.^^ 

The Hirahadagalli grant (ca. 338 CE) lists eight (or nine) special 
exemptions,followed by this statement alluding formulaically to a 
larger set of eighteen: 

evamadikehi atthdrasajdti parihdrehi visayavdsThi apittTvdsThi 
cillerekakodumkavdsThi ca pariharitavam parihdpetavva^^ ca tti 
With exemptions of the eighteen kinds, including those [men¬ 
tioned], residents of the district, residents of ApittT, and resi¬ 
dents of Cillerekakoduhka should exempt and cause [others] to 
exempt [this property]. 


47 On the much-debated meaning of cdta, I find the following explanation most 
likely to be correct: “Dr. Bfihler took cdta-bhata to mean ‘regular and irregular 
troops,’ an interpretation which has been generally adopted since by editors 
of copper-plate inscriptions. That this however is not the true meaning of the 
words seems to me certain, as up to the present in Chamba State the word car, 
evidently a derivative of cdta, is used to indicate the head of a pargana who is 
an executive officer responsible for the apprehension of criminals, and to whose 
duties it belongs to collect labourers and supplies on behalf of the head of the 
State and, now-a-days, of European travellers also. This explains why it was 
granted as a special privilege to holders of land that the cdta and his servants 
should not be allowed to enter it” (Vogel 1904: 247). Their duties probably 
included revenue collection (with the right to retain a portion thereof). Ryosuke 
Furui suggests (in a private communication) that the terms may have referred 
to different things in different regions, and he prefers to understand them, in 
eastern records at least, as mercenaries; he cites Choudhary 1971: 116-117. 
Minimally, we can affirm that the terms denote some sort of low-level officers of 
the state, since they are not infrequently included in the list of classes of person 
to whom royal orders are addressed, at the end of the roster of “all the king’s 
men” (asesa-rdja-purusdn) or “dependents of the king” (rdja-pddopajivinah), 
but preceding the list of inhabitants (likewise organized in descending order of 
rank) (see, e.g., the Rajibpur CP [Furui 2015,11. 35^4]). An early mention in 
this context is found in the Hirahadagalli CP (even though the syntax is obscure 
due to unclear and perhaps miswritten characters): anne vi ca amhapesa[na] 
ppayutte samcaramtakabhadamanusdna [kadhaso] “and others engaged in 
our service, kadhaso (?) of samcaramtaka-bhata-manusas'' (it is unclear whether 
this denotes one, two, or three classes of person, and what their syntactical rela¬ 
tion is to the other servants or to the words that follow). In the Old Javanese 
deeds, the place of cdtas and bhatas in the formula is taken by an apparently 
diverse category called “Beneficiaries of the Royal Property” (mahilala drabya 
haji), which might loosely echo the sense of rdja-pddopajTvinah. 

48 No. 1200 in Fuders’ (1912) list; Mahalingam 1988: no. 3: 
akurayollakavinesikhattdvdsam adudhadadhigahanam aratthasamvinayikam 
alonafgu]lacchobham akaravetthTko[-]jallam apdramparabalivaddagahanam 
atanakatthagahanam aharitakasdkapuphagahanam (11. 31-34). The exemption 
from entry by bhatas (the only one from Maidavolu that is missing in this list) 
may have in fact been alluded to in the preceding sentence, which is not clear. 

49 The engraver appears to have written harihdpetavva by mistake. 
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This instruction, addressed to villagers and officials, to “exempt and 
cause (others) to exempt” the property from such obligations shows 
a formulaic feature—the pairing of the simple verb with its causative 
form—^that will continue to crop up in the legalese of many later docu¬ 
ments, beginning with some Pallava Sanskrit grants. It can also be found 
later in documents drafted in other languages, though a sort of calquing.^^ 
Another new element in the Maidavolu plates was the inclusion in 
the eschatocol of penalties for those who might violate the terms of the 
grant (the double-verb formula is used here as well): 

jo amhasdsanam atichituna pTld badha karejvd ... kdrdpejjd vd 
tasa amho sdnra[m] sdsanam karejdmo. 

He who, violating our order, shall make or cause (others) to 
make trouble or obstruction, on him we shall impose corporal 
punishment.^^ 

This section in later grant documents comes to include not only imme¬ 
diate penalties to be imposed by the king but also (and often exclu¬ 
sively) imprecations threating repercussions in the next life on account 
of the sin incurred. In Indian land-grants, this function is served by one 
or more admonitory stanzas, found already in the Gunapadeya grant 
of Queen CarudevT (second half of the 4* century), which quotes the 
Sanskrit stanza in an otherwise Prakrit record.^^ 


Land Sales Embedded in Gupta-Era and Post-Gupta 
Copperplates 

So far we have considered early features of royal orders, and more 
particularly the formulaic elements of royal grants of property as reli¬ 
gious endowments carrying special privileges relating to otherwise 
normal obligations to the state. It is evident, though, that other sorts 
of documented land-transfer were common—for instance, transfer by 
sale—records of which have mostly not survived. However, a few early 
land-sale deeds have survived by virtue of being subsumed within a 
land-grant deed; examples are illustrated below. In a final section, I will 

50 I provide examples in Lubin 2013: 427^29. 

51 Mahalingam 1988: no. 2,11. 21-24. 

52 No. 1327 in Liiders’ (1912) list; Mahalingam 1988: no. 4. Such stanzas are 
drawn from a larger pool collected by Sircar (1965a: 170-201). 
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show how much later sale deeds in Gujarati-influenced Sanskrit and 
in Newari, though not constituting part of a royal endowment, never¬ 
theless continue to employ phraseological conventions and documen¬ 
tary structures familiar from these Gupta and immediate post-Gupta 
inscriptions (as well as some of the even older diplomatic features 
already noted). 

Some unusual Gupta-era copperplate land-grants—mostly issued 
by local or regional councils (adhikarano) in areas under Gupta sover¬ 
eignty—are records of land sales combined with transfers of rights by 
gift. Most examples come from the Bengal region.^^ These transactions 
were composed probably on palm leaves or other perishable supports 
and then recopied onto copperplates, perhaps because they included 
transfer of the right to receive tax revenue that would otherwise have 
gone to the king. However we should expect that simple land-sale trans¬ 
actions with no tax implications for the king were regularly recorded at 
the time, even though none have survived. 

An early scholar working on these copperplate documents, Radha- 
govinda Basak, outlined their basic form thus: 

• The petition {vijhapti) of the applicant, in this case to purchase a 
parcel; 

• the purpose and terms of the purchase, according to the ‘local cus¬ 
tomary rate”; 

53 These include, from Gupta-era north Bengal (Pundravardhana): the Dhanaidaha 
copperplate (CP) of 432 (Basak 1923-1924;' Sircar 1965b: 287-288), the 
Kalaikuri/Sultanpur CP of 439 (Sanyal 1960; Sircar 1965b: 352-354), the 
Damodarpur CPs of 443, 447, 482(?), one of the same ruler as the preceding 
but missing its date, and 543 (Basak 1919-1920; Sircar 1965b: 291-295, 332- 
356), the Baigram CP of 447 (Basak 1931-1932; Sircar 1965b: 356-359), the 
Paharpur CP of 478 (Dikshit 1929-1930; Sircar 1965b: 359-363), the Mahatl- 
Raktamala CP of 478 (Griffiths 2015; this record is the first evidence of a grant 
by a Gupta emperor, here Budhagupta), the Nandapur CP of 488 (Majumdar 
1935-1936a; Sircar 1965b: 382-384); post-Gupta records from south Bengal 
(Vanga): the Kotalipada CP (Furui 2013), the three Faridpur CPs (Pargiter 1910; 
Sircar 1965b: 363-372), the Kurpala CP (unpublished, but noted in Khan 2007), 
and the Ghugrahati CP (Bhattasali 1925-1926); and from west Bengal (Radha): 
the Jayarampur CP (Sircar 1965b: 530-531; Srinivasan 1972; Tripathy 1997: 
174-179), the Mallasarul CP (Majumdar 1935-1936b; Sircar 1965b: 372-377), 
and the Panchrol CP (Sircar 1983: 727-730; Furui 2011). The Mastakasvabhra 
CP is the sole post-Gupta example from north Bengal (Griffiths 2015). There is 
also an unusual reconfirmation deed issued by Vainyagupta (Furui 2016), which 
recopies an earlier deed and includes a long list of donated properties with their 
sale prices. For analysis of many details of these grants, see also Yamazaki 1982 
and (for their economic implications) Wicks 1992. I am indebted to Ryosuke 
Furui for his valuable comments and suggestions on this section (and on the 
article as a whole). 
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• the list of relevant “government record-keepers” whose approval is 
needed; 

• the order (djnapti) sanctioning the purchase, with description of the 
boundaries; 

• the gifting of the parcel thus purchased; and 

• the formula of perpetuity and provisions for enforcement (or im¬ 
precations against violators). 

Each of these elements employs typical phrasing including specialized 
legal vocabulary The royal grants, both because of the stature of the 
donor, and the ceremonial weight of the act, tend to be more elaborate 
on the matter of rights and privileges conferred by the grant. 

To take an example, the grant called by its editor Faridpur copper¬ 
plate A (Pargiter 1910) commences (after the customary reference to 
the local ruler) with the “petition” of the purchaser and its acceptance 
(11. 4-10): 

visayamahattara-[pQVSons nam^dj-purogdprakrtayas ca 
sadhanika-Vdtabhogena vijndptdh: 

icchdmy aham bhavatdn sakdsd(t^) ksettrakhandam upakrTya 
brdhmanasya pratipddayitum tad arhatha matto mulyam 
grhitvd visaye vibhajya ddtum iti 
yatah etad abhyarthanam adhikrtyasmdbhir akdtyer^^ bhutvd 
pustapdla-Vi[na]yasendvadhdranayd avadhrtam 
The leading men of the district ... and the common folk were 
petitioned by the sddhanika Vatabhoga thus: 

“I wish to buy a parcel of cultivated land from you and to 
bestow it on a Brahmin; therefore please accept the price 
from me, to apportion the land in the district, and to give it 
(to me).” 

For which reason we, giving heed to this request and being in 
agreement, confirmed the matter with confirmation by the re- 
cord-keeper Vinayasena. 

The following clauses cite pricing rules governing the sale: a “current 
rate clause” establishing the fair price, and “copperplate deed clause” 
(which required the creation of the very document at hand): 


54 My summary, based on Basak 1919-1920: 113-114. 

55 Read: adhikrtyasmdbhir ekdtmye. 
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astiha visaye prak-samudra-maryyada^^ caturddaindrikya- 
kulyavdpena ksettrdni viknyamdnakdni tathdvdpaksettra- 
khandalakrtakalamdrstimattrapravandhena tdmrapatta- 
dhammand vikrayamdnakd tac ca paramabhattarakapadanam 
amttra-dharmma-sad-bhdga-labhah (11. 10-13) 

There is here in this district the customary rule that has earlier 
been agreed upon (viz., samudita):^^ that agricultural fields are 
sold at the rate of four dindras per kulydvdpa, and that the evi¬ 
dence of a sale is by the custom of giving a copper-plate, which 
custom applies immediately on seeing the counting made for the 
parcel of cultivated lands of such-and-such sowing area. And 
then, in accordance with the law here, his Highness’s feet receive 
a sixth part [of the merit]. 


56 Read: prak-samudita-marydda or prdk-samvrtta-maryddd. See the next note 
for discussion. 

57 Like Lienhard on a similar Newari clause (see below), Pargiter misunderstands 
the word for “earlier” (prdk) as meaning “eastern” (“the rule established along 
the eastern sea”), in this case misled by the following word, samudm. All sub¬ 
sequent interpreters, to my knowledge, have followed without question this 
interpretation of both words. A comparison with the similar phrases in sim¬ 
ilar contexts shows that prdk should not be a direction-word in this context. 
Samudra is paralleled by words referring to the currency or regular practice 
of the maryddd. Spelling errors are not few in this record, and I am inclined 
to emend to samudita (“agreed upon, settled, customary”) or perhaps samvrtta 
(“occurring”). As further support for this temporal understanding of prdk, I 
would cite similar expressions with purva: purvapravrttdm maryadam purvaih 
purvataraih krtdm \ lokdydtikavdkyena na tvam hantum ihdrhasi {Visnu- 
dharmottara 1.108.8). We find also an epigraphical parallel in a Licchavi 
record of 643 restoring an earlier grant: tad idam adhund purva-maryyada- 
sthiti-pravartanddrtamanobhih satatan ca prajdndm sreyase ’syaiva sarvatala- 
grdmasahitasya daksinakoUgrdmadrangasya tad eva bhuvanesvaradevakulam 
yatra tatrdvastMta-ksetra-vdtikd-grha-panydkdrair yyathd-purva-bhujyamdna- 
sTmabhis tribhih konkobilvamdrgahusprindungrdmair ebhir agrahdra- 
tvenotsrstais cdtabhatdpravesyaih sarva-kotta-maryydda-sthitimadbhis ca 
sahitam pratimuktam iti (Yangahiti stone inscription of Narendradeva, 11. 8-14; 
text as in Regmi 1983: 114-116, no. 117). 

If on the other hand samudra were intended, it might conceivably be sa-mudra, 
“possessing a seal”, hence “officially endorsed”. For an instance of this usage, 
one might cite Brhaspatismrti 6.24-25ab (text as in Joshi 1937: 365): samudram 
varsamdsddidhanddhyaksdksardnvitam \jhdtam mayeti likhitam samdhivigraha- 
lekhakaih || evamvidham rdjakrtam sdsanam tad udahrtam || Strauch (2002: 50) 
translates: “Gesiegelt, versehen mit (der Angabe) des Jahres, des Monats usw 
und dem Zeichen des Aufsehers fiber Gfiter. Tch habe es zur Kenntnis genom- 
men’, (stehe am Ende). Es ist geschrieben von Schreibern, die (gleichzeitig) 
Minister ffir Eriedens- und Kriegsangelegenheiten sind, — ein solches vom 
Konig angefertigtes (Dokument) heiBt Schenkungsurkunde”; this is stanza 8.17 
in Jolly’s (1889: 306) translation. I am not aware, however, of any other instance 
of a maryddd being confirmed by a seal, unless the seal on copperplate deeds of 
this type be meant. 
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Note the mention of a rule (dharma) that such sales must be recorded in 
a document (which we will see in Lienhard’s Newari documents as well, 
below). Other inscriptions refer to such customary rates in similar terms: 

asty etat-prdk-kriyamdnaka-maryyddd^^ 

caturddmdrikkyakulyavdpena ksettrdni viknyantdni 
There is the following customary rule that has earlier been prac¬ 
ticed: that fields are sold at the rate of four dindras per kulydvd- 
pa. (Faridpur CP B, 11. 13-14) 

dgamyamdnd prdk-pravrtti-maryyddd caturddTnd[ri]kkya- 
kulydvdpena [ksettrdjni vikknyamdndni 

The customary previously in practice is appealed to, to wit, ara¬ 
ble fields are being sold at the rate of four dindras per kulydvd- 
pa. (Faridpur CP C, 11. 16-17) 

astiha visaye prdk-pravrttd maryyddd 

caturddindrikyakulyavdpena pratikaraksettrdni vikrTyamdnakdni 
tathavapaksettrakhandam akrtakalanddrstimdttrapra- 
vandhdksayanTvTdharmmand vikrlyamdnakds 
Here in this district there is the prior-practiced custom (by 
which) lands yielding revenue are sold at four dindras for one 
kulydvdpa. Plots of such vdpa are sold by the rule of permanent 
endowment, based only on sight, without performing a calcula¬ 
tion. (Kotalipada CP, 11. 14-15)^^ 

iha khdddpdravisaye (')nuvrtta-maryyddd-sthi[ti] XX 

nlvidharmmld]ksayena labhya[te] 

Here in Khadapara district, the customary rule that is followed 
is that [property] is acquired by rule of permanent endowment. 
(Dhanaidaha CI^ 11. 7-8)^° 

iha vTthydm apratikarakhilaksetrasya 

sasvatkdlopabhogdydksayanlvyd dvi-dlndrikya-khila-ksetra- 
kulyabdpa-vikraya-maryddayd icchemahi 
Here in this district, for the enjoyment for all time of an un¬ 
cultivated field that yields no revenue, we request according 

58 The engraver has written prdrk-. 

59 Furui2013. 

60 Basak 1923-1924. 
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to the customary rule of selling uncultivated fields at a rate of 
two dlnaras per kulydvdpa, by way of a permanent endowment. 
(Sultanpur CP, 11. 12-13)^1 

Further parallels are provided by the LekhapaddhatVs examples of royal 
sdsana and charter deed (pattald), where established norms—such as 
endowments currently being enjoyed (palamdna < Guj. palavum) and 
taxes being raised—are to be continued purvarTtyd or purvarudhyd 
(“by earlier custom”; see below).^^ There is also Visnusena’s endorse¬ 
ment of [pu]rvvavalamdnakdcdrdh (“norms already current/being 
enjoyed”).^^ 

The next section (the “transaction clause”) describes the completion 
of the transaction: The purchaser, having accepted the arrangement, 
hands over the purchase price with an oath, upon which the parcel is 
duly measured off {apavincya).^ Finally, the seller affirms (in the first 
person) that the property was sold in the presence of the purchaser “by 
the law of the copperplate” ([a]smdbhi[r] ... tdmmrapattadhammand 
vikkrTta[m], Faridpur CP A, 11. 16-17). 

The “perpetuity clause”, which here ends in pratipdditam (“handed 
over”), affirms that the property has been transferred with the custom¬ 
ary pouring of water (udaka-purvvena), and that it “may be enjoyed 
[i.e., owned] as long as the moon, stars, and sun endure,” an expanded 
form of older versions. 

The “protection clause”, here ending in pratipdlamyam iti (“it is to 
be protected”), puts other rulers (some other charters specify future rul¬ 
ers) under the obligation to uphold the terms of the “above-inscribed” 
(uparilikhita) grant, quoting a maxim to this effect. The boundaries of 
the property in the four directions are stated here (in some grants, at an 
earlier point). And the inscription closes with an “admonitory stanza” 
on land-grants. 


61 Otherwise known as the Kalaikuri copperplate of Kumaragupta I (Sanyal 
1955-1956). 

62 Lekhapaddhati 2.2 and 2.3 as translated and discussed in Strauch 2002: 
116-124 and 244-269, esp. 264, where Strauch notes parallels with Caulukya 
inscriptions. 

63 The “Charter of Visnusena” (592 CE), discussed and translated in Lubin 2015: 
238. The word valamdna may be a form of the verb vaT that is analogous to 
Guj. valavum (“empfangen werden, erhalten werden”; Strauch 2002: 477), or 
it might be an alternate orthography for palamdna < Guj. palavum (“bewahrt 
werden, ernahrt werden”) found in the Lekhapaddhati (and two 13* century 
inscriptions noted by Strauch 2002: 264). 

64 Pargiter translates the verb apavicya as “having severed”. 
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Although most of the surviving deeds of this particular type are 
from Bengal, many of their features appear elsewhere. The Nepalese 
Licchavi Yangahiti stone inscription of 643 CE, which upholds the 
spirit of the perpetuity clause by reinstating an earlier endowment, 
begins with the standard introduction of a royal order, followed by 
the order itself. It includes references to the customary law governing 
endowments, and augments the perpetuity and exemption clauses with 
a clause specifying that the owner may have free use and benefit of all 
that is comprised within the boundaries of the granted property (the 
“included-amenities clause”): 

om svasti ... srT-narendradevah kusalT bhavisyato nepdlardjdn 
samyak-pratimanydnudarsayati: 

viditam astu bhavatdm yathd daksinakolT- 
grdma-drafigasya sarva-tala-grdmaih sahitasya 
purvardjabhir mdnesvare [bhujvanesvara- 
devakulamyathakalpitagraharadipratyayam 
pdlanopabhogdya prati[pd]ditam . kendpi ca 
hetund srT-bhumaguptendksiptam rdjakula-bhogyam 
abhut; tad idam adhund purva-maryyddd-sthiti- 
pravartanddrtamanobhih satatan ca prajdndm sreyase 
'syaiva sarva-tala-grama-sahitasya daksinakolT-grama- 
drahgasya tad eva bhuvanesvara-devakulam yatra 
tatrdvasthita-ksetra-vdtikd-grha-panydkdrair yyathd- 
purva-bhujyamdna-sTmabhis tribhih kofiko-bilvamdrga- 
husprindufi-gramair ebhir agrahdratvenotsrstais cdta- 
bhatdpravesyaih sarva-kotta-maryyddd-sthitimadbhis 
ca sahitam pratimuktam iti ... 

SrT Narendradeva, in good health, honoring the future kings of 
Nepal, instructs them: 

Let it be known to you that the kings in the past endowed 
the temple of Bhuvanesvara in Manesvara with the dranga 
of DaksinakolT village, along with all the villages in/and low¬ 
lands {sarva-tala-grdmaih),^^ with revenue like that devised 
for an agrahdra, for their protection and enjoyment. But for 
some reason, this was withdrawn by SrT Bhaumagupta and 
came into the possession to the royal court. So now with 

65 Cf. sarva-tala-sahitasya in the Lunjhya inscription of the same year (Regmi 
1983: no. 116). It has also been suggested that a tala was an administrative unit 
within a dranga, comprising a group of villages (Sharma 1983: 48-50). 
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zealous thoughts of promoting the earlier customary rule, 
and for the continuous benefit of our subjects, we have relin¬ 
quished the temple of Bhuvanesvara in the dranga of Da- 
ksinakolT village along with all the villages in/and lowlands, 
together with three villages of Kohko, Bilvamarga, and Hus- 
prinduh villages, including the fields, gardens, houses, and 
shops (? panydkdraY^ wherever they be located within the 
boundaries as previously enjoyed —these being presented 
in the same way as an agrahdra, not to be entered by cdtas 
and bhatas, and endowed with all the customary laws of 
forts.6" ... (11. 1, 6-14) 

Another, later example from the western Himalayan region of Chamba, 
a copperplate grant issued by Somavarman in 1067, likewise combines 
the perpetuity clause and the amenities clause: 

... evam sva-sTmd-trina-goyuthT-gocara-paryantam sa- 
khilopakhilam sa-vanaspaty-udakam sa-nirgama-pravesam 
drdma-visrdma-sahitam acandrarkam ... acandrarkam 
putrapautrayor bhoktavyam \ 

... including the grass, grazing, and pasture-ground up to its 
own boundaries, with fallow-land, large and small, with trees 
and water, with egress and ingress, together with groves and 
gardens, for as long as the moon and the sun ... To be enjoyed 
henceforward for as long as the moon and the sun by sons and 
grandsons. (11. 21-24)^^ 

Notice here that the perpetuity of a right being hereby conferred is 
expressed using an idiom— dcandrdrkam putrapautrayor —that is vir¬ 
tually identical to the one used by Asoka in PE 7 and in the Sanchi 
Edict (see above, p. 43; only the order of the compounds is inverted). 


66 panydgdra in Arthasdstra 7.15.20 is a form of tribute payment between kings. 

67 Yangahiti stone inscription of Narendradeva {samvat 67 = 643 CE); text as in 
Regmi 1983: 114-116 (no. 117). The attribute sarvakottamaryaddsthitimat 
(seen also in the Changu Narayana temple inscription [ibid.: no. 53] and the 
Dharampur inscription [ibid.: no. 62] of 520 = 598 CE; cf. the Thankot Adi- 
Narayana temple inscription of 428 = 506 CE [ibid.: no. 20]), always together 
with the acdtabhatapravesya provision, may confer the privilege of a degree of 
autonomy otherwise allowed only to fortresses (kotta). 

68 Vogel 1904: 257-258. 
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Besides such phraseological conventions in use in these documents, 
certain structural conventions can be noted as well. One of these is the 
use of framing or nesting, for instance to embed direct discourse. In its 
simplest form, this can be seen even in Asoka’s edicts and in the Niya 
documents (as noted in the first sections). The content of an order or 
instruction may begin with a relative adverb (yathd, yatah, yat) and/or 
may end in iti. Major sections commonly close with a verb or participle 
that expresses the main thrust of the section. Some of this can be per¬ 
ceived in the examples already cited (where I have employed indenta¬ 
tion to show the structures), but Arlo Griffiths has recently analyzed one 
particularly complex example in his edition of the Mahatl-Raktamala 
CP of 159 CE, which includes an account of a property dispute. He 
outlines the text’s “narrative structure” (Griffiths 2015: 25) by which, 
in a long series of nested direct discourses, the princely officer and the 
district council inform (bodhayanti) the householders of a certain vil¬ 
lage of the petition made {vijndpayati) by an Brahmin who was being 
deprived of a previously granted property, the petition in turn quoting 
communications between himself, the provincial administrator, and a 
regional governor, resulting in an order to purchase a new property, 
and to gift it to the Brahmin, in exchange for the one taken away. Each 
level of the nested discourse closes with a verb or participle expressing 
the information conveyed or the order enacted. Eor all its complexity, 
however, this inscription differs from other similar copperplate grants 
only in the depth of the embedding employed. 


Land-Sale Deeds from Nepal 

Kolver and Sakya (1985) have published a collection of land sale and 
mortgage documents composed in a mixture of Sanskrit and Newari, 
dating from the end of the 10* to the 18* century. Lienhard (1988) 
added another large group of sale deeds from the 17* century. Although 
Lienhard says that “we know of no document of this kind from either 
India or areas influenced by Indian culture” (ibid.: xiv), in fact several 
examples exist. The chief structural elements of these documents are 
these (analyzed in more detail by Kolver and Sakya [1985: 31-51]): 

• invocation 

• date 

• purchaser {grdhaka): ... sakdsdt “in front of ...” 
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• seller (dhdranaka) : ndmnd “by name” or name in the instrumental 
case + svakTyam svabhujyamdnikam 

• description of the property: location, size, boundaries, including 
a “rights-and-amenities clause”: e.g., E-pascimatah, S-uttaratah, 
W-purvatah, N-daksinatah, etan-madhye, [name, etc.] tat-grha- 
marga-dhard-purva-sva-sTma-paribhogam “with beneficial use of 
the house,^^ paths, and channels heretofore belonging {sva) within 
these boundaries (sTmdy 

• the “current-rate clause” and the “transaction clause”: e.g., tadyathd- 
desa-kdla-pravartamdnas tathd samcdrdrghena suvarnamulyam 
dddya, kraya-vikraya-svddhinena krayena vikrTtam bhavati “having 
accepted a ‘garland of gold’ as the price offered, at the customary 
rate current in that place at that time, (the property) is sold by 
independent purchase (according to the rules) of purchase and sale.” 

• the “liability clause”, a variant of the “protection clause”: yady ... 
tadd dhdranakena [svayam] parisodhanTyam “If ... then the seller 
should rectify it [himself].” 

• the names of witnesses and the scribe (with allusion to the document 
itself): atra patrdrthe drsta-sruta-sdksT ... “As witness to what was 
seen and heard here, for the sake of documentation ...” 

• [from the 16* cent.: a “receipt clause” indicating that the price was 
paid in full, and sometimes other stipulations] 

The earliest example of such a sale deed, as edited and translated by 

Kolver and Sakya is dated NS 159(103 8 CE): 

[siddham] samvat 100 50 9 mdgha sukla divd trtiydydm 
I sn sdtTgvalake jandrddanaguptabhallokena svakTyam 
svabhujyamdnakam \ tatraiva nivdsino vijayasim[ha]pdkasya 
sakdsdt \ vo[ndul]ndmapradese \ vidyddharaguptabhalloklya- 
bhumer purvvatah \ gajddharaguptabhallokTyabhumer uttaratah \ 
candrdkaraguptabhalloklyaksetrasya pascimatah \ laksmTdhara- 
guptabhallokasya bhumer ddaksinatah \ etatmadhye 
ksetrdnkato rova 3 tasya mulapinda srTyamgvalamahdvihdra- 
vastu deya tarn md I tatkarsakaldbhamdtrarn mulyan grhftvd 
anivarttakanydyena vikrTtam [\] atrdrthe sdksT \ hankhdtollake 
vaidya trivikramasTlah pararn pramdnam iti \ 

69 The meaning of paribhoga here is clarified by comparison with its use in the 
sale and mortgage deeds analyzed by Kolver/Sakya (1985: e.g., 38, 44^5, and 
passim): “usufruct, right of beneficial use”, as a legally transferable right. 
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Hail! The year 159, on the third day of the bright half of Magha. 
[Vendor] By Janarddanagupta Bhalloka, in SMgvalaka, his 
own property, which is enjoyed by himself, in front of Vi- 
jayasirnha Paka, resident in this very place, in the region called 
Vondul, east of the land of those that belong to Vidyadharagupta 
Bhalloka, north of the land of those that belong to Gajadhara- 
gupta Bhalloka, west of the field of those that belong to Candra- 
karagupta Bhalloka, south of the land of LaksmTdharagupta 
Bhalloka: in their midst, a field amounting to 3 rovas —its 
basic subsistence tax to be given as the property of the Venera¬ 
ble Grand Monastery of Yarngvala, viz., 1 md(nikd) of rice—the 
gains of its cultivation merely have been sold by irreversible 
rule, the price having been received. Witness in this matter: 
The Vaidya TrivikramasTla, of Ha[nkha] Tol, is chief authority. 
(Kolver/Sakya 1985: 103-104) 

In this case, it is the rights to tax revenue (mulapinda) from the prop¬ 
erty that are sold. In other sales (e.g., ibid.: nos. 9 and 10, NS 262 and 
273), the purchaser acquires full rights to the land and its produce: 

tata ksetram karsaka-paribhogyamyam krayavikraya- 
svddhmatvena anivarttakanydyena krayena vikrTtam bhavati 
this field, its cultivation to be fully enjoyed, is sold by (a party) 
under its own jurisdiction as to purchases and sales, through an act 
of buying by irreversible rule. (Kolver/Sakya 1985: 115-119)^° 

Lienhard (1988: no. 217) provides a sample translation of a later and 
slightly different sort of sale (I have put the formulaic elements in bold, 
and modified or added those parts of the translation that are in italics): 

siddham. svasti. snsnsumatijayajitdmitramalladebaprabhu- 
thdkulasana prasdddlapd. grhamamdalasmma mdrggena 
pascimatah, sncand(r)ases(a)rakasya grhena uttaratah, 
rdmacandrakasya grhena purvvatah, mdrgena daksinatas ca. 
etanmadhye bdderdjakulache khe khdmha niyahnasa ku 27, kdtha 
jimacha ku 11, khe khdmha khu ku 


70 In no. 10, they instead translate the last part “through a purchase by the Rule of 
Continuation”. 
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6, kdtha hnasa ku 7 rakacd. tata7^ grha-mdrgga-dhdrd- 
purvva-svasimd-panbhogam. tat a yathddesakdlaprava(r)tta- 
mdnas tathdsamcdrdrghena suvarnnapuspamdrdrgha 
pradhokitam adaya krayavikrayasvddhinenaJ^ krayena 
vikriyatam bhavati. srTkhapvambhumydm srTcdndigalasthdne 
tavacapdlatolagrhddhivdsi visvardma devardma nehmam 
phukija ndmna prasddikrtam. atra patrdrthe drstasaksT mdtd 
srTsnpadmdvatidevi bhdgirdma bhdro. likhiti kdyastha tulasirdma. 
samvat 805 vaisdkhabadi 4. subham. 

Siddham! (Let this be) auspicious! The eminent and wise King 
Jayajitamitra Malla is pleased to grant (prasdddlapd) the sale of 
the house belonging to the royal family called Bdde: In the ''circle 
of surrounding houses”, (it is) located to the west of the main 
road, to the north of the house belonging to srl-Candrasekhara, 
to the east of the house belonging to Ramacandra and to the 
south of the main road; in between these is the house belonging 
to the royal family called Bade, 27 cubits in length, 11 cubits 
in breadth (with an) annex measuring 6 cubits in length and 7 
cubits in breadth, (including) beneficial use of the house, paths, 
and springs heretofore belonging (sva) within these boundar¬ 
ies (sTmd)P (The seller) having accepted a "garland of golden 
flowers” as the price offered, at the customary rate current in 
that place at that time, (the property) is sold by independent 
purchase (according to the rules) of purchase and sale7^ (He) 
is pleased (to declare the house legally sold) to the two brothers 
Visvarama and Devarama, who both live in Tavacapalatola in 
srl-Candigala in Khopabhumi (i.e., Bhaktapur). The eye-wit¬ 
nesses to this document are (the King’s) mother PadmavatTdevT 
and Bhagirama Bharo. The scribe TulasTrama writes. (In the 


71 This word occurs once as tatah (no. 242). Lienhard sometimes indicates that 
the -a is superfluous, or corrects the word (twice) to read tatra (though atra is 
commonly found elsewhere in the documents with no such confusion). 

72 In the original, this compound begins with an extra kraya and ends with m, both 
superfluous. 

73 This phrase occurs also in nos. 223,249,252, etc. Lienhard translates: “(The sale 
entitles) the owner to use the passage bordering to the east of the waterspout”. 
But this cannot be correct, not least because purva cannot refer to a particularity 
of the situation of this one plot—it is a regular part of the formula. 

74 The force of svadhma is probably to indicate the seller’s right freely to alienate 
the property at will. Lienhard’s “more or less free translation” (1988: xiv) seems 
to ignore this compound: “(The right lying at the heart of the agreement) is sold 
after gold in the form of a flower wreath has been accepted (by the king) at a 
rate (or price) appropriate to the time and the region.” 
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year) NS 805, in the Month of Vaisakha, on the fourth day of the 
dark fortnight. (Let this be) auspicious, (adapted from Lienhard 
1988: xiv) 

In this case, the seller in fact appears to be the king, for which reason 
we find the use of the denominative verb built on the word prasada, 
which is ubiquitous in royal grants for expressing the king’s “act of 
showing favor” or “being pleased to grant” (both New. prasdddlapd 
and Skt. prasddlkrta are used in this record). 

But most of the other sale documents in this collection, like Kolver 
and Sakya’s, involve private parties. A dozen of the property sales 
include, just after the description of the boundaries, a clause stipulating 
some of the amenities included in the purchase; the usual form is:^^ 

tata grha-mdrgga-dhdrd-purva-sva-sTmd-paribhogam 

[This includes] the right to use of its house, paths, and water- 

sources heretofore contained within its own bounds. 

Where the property is a building site (pdtdlabhum) with or without an 
existing house, we find these variants: 

tasya pdtdla-mdrgga-dhdra purvva-sva-simd-paribhogam (Lien- 
hard 1988: no. 231) 

tata grha-pdthalabhum-purvva-simd-paribhogam (ibid.: no. 234) 
tata grha-pdtdlabhum-(v)dtikd-purva-so-simd-paribhogam (ibid.: 
no. 237) 

This clause, which Lienhard misunderstands, may be compared with 
an amenities clause found in north Indian land-grant copperplates since 
at least the 9* century: 

sva-sTmd-trna-yuti-gocara-paryantaJd^ (vel sim.) 
including the grass and pasture within its own bounds 


75 With the variations noted below, tat.. .purvva-svasima-paribhogam occurs in 
Lienhard 1988: nos. 217, 226, 227, 229, 231, 233, 234, 237, 238, 244, 249, and 
252. 

76 Mungir CP of Devapala, mid-9th c. (Barnett 1925-26), 11. 38-39, Bhojadeva’s 
Banswara CP of 1020 CE (Hultzsch 1911-1912: 182,1. 16), and Bhoja’s Ujjain 
CP of 1021 CE (Kirtane 1877: 54 [No. II, 1. 15]). 
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The next clause stipulates that the price should conform to the custom¬ 
ary rate according to the current, local practice: 

tata [ksetra]^^ yathd-desa-kala-pravarttamanas tathd- 
samcdrdrghena suvarnnapuspamdldrgha(m)/-eno^^ 
pradhaukitam dddya kmya-vikmya-svddhmena krayena 
vikntam/viknyatam bhavati. 

Then, [the seller] having accepted a “garland of gold” as the 
price offered, at the customary rate current in that place at that 
time, [the property] is sold by independent purchase (according 
to the rules) of purchase and sale. 

An optional clause provides a guarantee that the buyer’s property rights 
are upheld and that no others, such as an officer of the state or a reli¬ 
gious entity, lays claim to them: 

yady asydm daivika-rdjika-vydghdta parena tadd dhdrnnakena 
svayarn parisodhamyam 

If within this [boundary (scil. sTma?)] someone else should 
bring some interference by a temple or the state, then the seller 
himself should clear it up. 

In the case of a royal grant it is the king who offers that assurance. 

The final section of the property sale deed registers the attestations 
of witnesses to the transaction, as well that of the person who wrote 
out the document itself. Again, the language for this is legal boilerplate 
found, with only minor differences, in the copperplate inscriptions con¬ 
sidered earlier. 


77 It is further worth noting that we have epigraphical precedent of a rarer type, 
a royal charter endorsing the market regulations of a merchant community, 
known as the Charter of Visnusena. This inscription specifies that prices should 
follow market norms, and prescribes penalties for “deceptive pricing” (argha- 
vahcand). See Lubin 2015 for a full translation and discussion. The degree to 
which exchanges were regulated by guilds or other customary norms suggests 
a highly regulated market. 

78 This word (“field”) is included only in nos. 224, 225, 232, 242, and 247 
(sometimes showing ksatrd) of Lienhard’s corpus, which concern the sale of a 
plot of land with no house on it. 

79 Or: suvarnnamulyam “price in gold” (e.g., nos. 224, 225, 231). 
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Documents from the Lekhapaddhati 

The Lekhapaddhati, a formulary compiled ca. 13*-15* c. in Gujara¬ 
ti-influenced Sanskrit, includes land-transfer documents, including a 
sale-deed, a deed of gift, and a royal endowment. One version of the 
sale-deed reads thus: 

234.1 vikraya-camdrakalika-patramyatha || 

samvat 1288 varse vaimkha-su-di 15 some dyeha srimad- 
anahillapdtake samasta-rdjdvaU-samalamkrta-purvam adyeha 
bdlud-grdme camdrakdlika-vikraya-patram abhilikhyate yathd || 
dhaniko ndma ndmatah \ ihaiva-vdstavya-vya°-khetdkhah sva- 
dhanam prayumkte \ asya ca hastad dharaniko ndma ndmatah \ 
ihaiva-vdstavya-brdhmana-amukdkena purva-purusopdrjjitam 
dvibhumikyam kaveluka-cchannam samdlimdakam 
purvdbhimukham sa-phalahikam sva-sTma-maryadam sa- 
vrksa-mdldkulam nava-nidhana-sahitam nava-navaty-dcdrena 
vya °-khetd-pdrsve camdrakalikam sdka-phalaka-nydyena 
vikrTtam \ grha-mulye dra° 500 pamcasatdni (\) ata urddhvam 
grham idam vyavahdrakena putra-pautra-paramparayd 
bhoktavyam \ vikretavyam ca || yad rocate tat karttavyam \ 
brdhmana-amukdkena grha-sanmukham ndvalokamyam || 
grhasydghdtd yathd || asya vidheh pdlandya rdnaka-gotrika- 
anya-vyavaharakadi-khasca-raksanaya datta-pratibhuh 
brdhmana-amukdkah \ tathd dvitiya-pratibhuh amukdkah || 
atra matdni atra sdksinah || ubhaydbhyarthita-pdri-amukdkena 
likhitam pramdnam iti || 

2.34.1 Eine Urkunde iiber einen dauerhaften Verkauf: 
(E[inleitung]) Heute, am Montag, dem 15. Tag der hellen (Half- 
te) des (Monats) Vaisakha im Jahre Sarnvat 1288, hier in der 
herrlichen (Stadt) Anahillapataka, zuerst die vollstandige konig- 
liche Genealogie, hier und heute im Dorf Balua wird folgende 
Urkunde uber einen dauerhaften Verkauf geschrieben: 
(H[auptteil]) Der Kaufer, namentlich: Der hier wohnende 
vya(vahdrin) Khetaka investiert sein Eigentum. Aus dessen 
Hand (nimmt) der Verkaufer, namentlich: Der hier wohnende 
Brahmane N.N. hat dem vya(vahdrin) Kheta(ka) entsprechend 
der 99-(Jahre)-Regel, fiir unbegrenzte Zeit, entsprechend der 
Regel fiir (den Handel) mit Obst und Gemiise (ein) von friiheren 
Generationen ererbtes, zweistockiges, mit Ziegeln gedecktes. 
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mit einer Terrasse versehenes, nach Osten ausgerichtetes, einen 
Innenhof(?) besitzendes (Haus) verkauft, mit seinen Grenzen, 
einschlieBlich der baumbestandenen Waldstiicke und neu 
(entdeckter) Schatze. Als Preis fiir dieses Haus (sind) 500, (in 
Worten:) fiinfhundert, drfammas] (gezahlt worden). Von nun an 
soil der Kaufer dieses Haus in Erbfolge nutzen. Und er kann 
es verkaufen. Was ihm gefallt, kann er machen. Der Brahmane 
N.N. (d.i. der Verkaufer) soil keine Schwierigkeiten in bezug 
auf das Haus machen. Die Grenzen des Hauses (sind) wie folgt. 
Fiir die Einhaltung dieser Regel, fiir den Schutz vor Beein- 
trachtigungen durch ranakas, (andere) Gotra-Angehorige 
(gotrika) und andere Glaubiger usw. ist der Brahmane N.N. 
als Biirge gestellt. Und der zweite Biirge (ist) N.N. 

(S[chlussteil]) Hier die Unterschriften. Hier die Zeugen. (Die 
Urkunde) wurde auf Bitte beider (Parteien) von pari N.N. ge- 
schrieben. (Sie ist) Autoritat. (Strauch 2002: 175, 381) 

Besides some other evidently formulaic clauses not seen earlier we 

find several familiar ones:^° 

• sva-sTma-maryddam: “encompassing its own boundaries” 

• sa-vrksa-mdldkulam: “including trees and groves” 

• nava-nidhana-sahitam: “including any newly (discovered) treasure” 

• candrakalikam: “for as long as the moon” 

• putra-pautra-paramparayd bhoktavyam: “to be enjoyed by the 
succession of one’s sons and grandsons”—this version adds, “and 
sellable (by them as well)” 

• asya vidheh pdlandya rdnaka-gotrika-anya-vyavaharakadi-khasca- 
raksandya^^ ... pratibhuh: “as guarantors ... to protect this rule, 
and guard against infringement of it by rulers, go/^ra-fellows (of the 
seller), or other parties”. 

Some of these also appear in a model sale deed (vikraya-bhurja) in the 

16*-century Lokaprakdsa, from Mithila: 


80 These formulae are discussed in detail by Strauch (2002: 262-266). 

81 khascd is used where inscriptions normally use a word like badha. 

82 The Lekhapaddhati uses vyavahdraka in three distinct senses: for creditor, pur¬ 
chaser, and merchant (Strauch 2002: 480-481). In this position, it is hard to 
know which is meant, but the implication seems to be someone who might 
assert some (spurious) commercial or financial claim on the property. 
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esdm dmaranarn maydmukasya mahattasya 
samantdnasya^^ putrapautrasahitasya vikrTritam \ 
dcandrasuryasamudraparyantam tdvat upahhunjTyam \ atra 
gotrajo vdnyo vd dauhitro vd pautro vd \ yadi kendpi mcd^^ krtd, 
tadd maydpy atdramyam?^ 

For these dmdras, I have sold it to the reverend So-and-so, with 
his offspring, along with his sons and grandsons; it is to be en¬ 
joyed/possessed as long as the moon, sun, and sea. In this, a go- 
tra-fellow or some, whether my daughter’s child or my son’s—if 
any (of them) makes any infringement, then I myself shall re¬ 
move it. (Zadoo 1947: 39-41) 

Most of the same formulae also appear in some form in the Lekha- 

paddhatds sample royal endowment (msana), e.g., in 2.2.3: 

... rdnaka-sn-amuka-devena paramayd bhaktyd 
paramalokahitdya amuka-grdmah svasTmd-paryamtah 
savrksamdldkulo nava-nidhana-sahitah purvantyd palamdna- 
devaddya-brahmaddya-gavdmgocara-varjam pdmya-pravesa- 
nihsdra-samyukah sva-sTmdydm purvasydm ca amuka-amuka- 
grdma-sTmdydm sTmd-maryddd (\) evam caturddhdtopalaksitas 
... sdsane pradattah 

King So-and-so-deva has given in an endowment deed (sdsane) 
Such-and-Such village, up to its own boundaries, with trees 
and groves,including new-found treasure, excluding gifts to 
gods or Brahmins and pastures that are being protected by earli¬ 
er custom, (but) including water(-ways), ingress, and egress, 
and with its four boundaries indicated thus: “the boundary limit 
(is located) at the property’s own former boundary and that of 
such-and-such (neighboring) villages”. 

[ ... hat der rdnaka Sri N.N.-deva ... mit auBerordentlicher 
Hingabe, fiir (sein) Wohl in der jenseitigen Welt das Dorf 
N.N. (iibergeben), innerhalb seiner Grenzen, mit (seinen) ba- 
umbestandenen Waldstiicken, mit neu (gefundenen) Schatzen, 
(jedoch) ohne Weideland fiir Kiihe und Gaben an Gotter und 
Brahmanen, die sich entsprechend friiherem Branch (bereits) in 

83 Read sasantdnasya. 

84 Read sdscd (for khascd). 

85 Read dtaraniyaml 

86 On savrksamdldkulam, see the discussion by Strauch (2002: 263). 
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Besitz befinden, und versehen mit Wasser, Eingang und Aus- 
gang (?). Und an seiner ostlichen Grenze die Grenzen und 
Flurgrenzen (maryada) an der Grenze der Dorfer N.N. und 
N.N. (?) So in seinen vier Grenzen bezeichnet, ist dieses Dorf 
... in (Form dieser) Schenkungsurkunde gegeben ... (Strauch 
2002: 249-250 and 264, citing other epigraphical parallels)] 

Strauch has inserted unwanted punctuation (cutting off the subject 
of the admittedly very long sentence from its verb; he then finds the 
underlined phrase corrupt and translates it only in a footnote. He too 
takes the word purva in a directional sense, since one might expect 
a description of the boundaries on all sides. However, in light of the 
above parallels, I suggest rather to understand it as summarily reaf¬ 
firming the previous boundaries relative to neighboring properties. 
Moreover, it should be construed as direct discourse bracketed by the 
following evam: “with its four boundaries indicated thus: ‘the boundary 
limit (is located) at the property’s own former boundary and that of 
such-and-such (neighboring) villages’”. 

As in the Newari deeds, this passage stipulates rights pertaining 
to water sources, and means of ingress and egress. Like other copper¬ 
plates, other natural resources are included, although in this case pas¬ 
turage is excluded, perhaps by the law of the commons. The endow¬ 
ment deed ends with a guarantee formula that makes use of the phrase 
putra-pautra as well (in this case referring to his own offspring and 
their responsibility to maintain the endowment): 

grdmo (')yam mamdnvayendparena vd dhdrmikena bhutvd sva- 
putra-pautra-paramparayd pdlamyah 

This village should be protected by my descendents or by any 
other [ruler] who is righteous, [and] by the succession of their 
sons and grandsons.^^ 

Other manuscripts also include the phrase (sa-)kdstha-trnodakopetam 
(“including any wood, grass, and water that is there”). 


87 Strauch (2002: 116, 245): “Dieses Dorf ist von meinem Geschlecht oder von 
einem anderen rechtmaBigen (Herrscher) und dessen Sohnen und Enkeln zu 
schiitzen.” 

88 Strauch’s (2002) manuscripts B (= A in Prasad 2007) and Bari. Bari also includes 
any crops already being in place: evam nispadyamana-godhuma-vrihi-canaka- 
kamgu-trnddi-caturdghdta-pdlita-sva-sTmd-paryamtam savrksamdldkulam sarva- 
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Several of these formulae appear also in the documents that the 
compiler of the Lekhapaddhati calls {prasdda-)pattald (“deed of 
favor”, 2.3) and grdma-pattaka (“village [tax-assessment] plate”, 
2.5). For example, in “deeds of favor” (2.3.5, 7), the ruler promises to 
restore or compensate for any property stolen from residents or trav¬ 
elers “within its bounds” (sva-sTma-madhye); in tax-assessment plates 
(2.5.1, 2, and similarly 4), security is promised on the highway, again 
sva-sTma-madhye. Tax is to be paid on the village including every¬ 
thing “up to its own boundaries” (sva-sTmd-paryamtasya, 2.5.5), but the 
tax-assessments also specifically exclude properties already granted 
special status and “being enjoyed by earlier custom” (purva-rudhyd 
palamdna, purva-ritydparipdlamya), which include devadaya, brahma- 
daya, gavdmgocara, sthitimukti, and rajaprasada. 


Concluding Reflections 

My aim here was not to attempt a comprehensive survey of formulary 
protocol in the South Asian cultural sphere but simply to demonstrate 
that such a thing exists, that it was built up progressively out of quite 
ancient features, and that some of the earliest attested features continued 
to be employed in one form or another (even including caiques in var¬ 
ious languages, as illustrated in the appendix below). Certain elements 
of these can be found in use even in late-medieval times. This phenom¬ 
enon may be compared with the role of structural elements and phrases 
from Roman law and medieval French law that survive in modern 
Anglo-American legal and administrative documents to the present day. 

The paucity of document-types that were committed to writing 
on material supports durable enough to survive the ravages of time 
and climate naturally limits the range of formats and features illus¬ 
trated. Royal orders, especially those pertaining to endowments and 
other land transactions, are the most numerous, and later endowments 
deeds from other donors show several similar features. And although 
the early real-property grants that included parihdra-type exemptions 
were made to non-Brahmanical religious groups, very similar formulae 

nidhana-sahitam ... kdstha-trnodakopetam ... etat sdsanam dattam (“This 
endowment is given ... along with cultivated wheat, rice, chickpea, millet, 
grasses, etc., protected by the four boundaries, up to its own boundaries, with 
any trees and groves, including any treasure, ... (and) including any wood, 
grass, and water that is there”). 
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were used when such grants came to be issued to Brahmin household¬ 
ers (brahmadeya) and to Brahmin-staffed temples {devadana)?^ Even 
when we turn to surviving land deeds unconnected with a religious 
endowment, striking continuities with the older-attested diplomatic 
conventions can be seen. The ordering of certain structural elements of 
Indian documents did vary by region, period, and purpose, but a num¬ 
ber of those elements, as well as a good deal of phraseology, survived 
translation not just between Prakrit and Sanskrit, but across whole 
language families (e.g., Tamil, Javanese, Newari), and the supplanting 
of particular terms by synonyms borrowed from other languages (and 
legal systems). 

The very existence of a distinctive set of diplomatic norms dis¬ 
seminated through so much of South Asia (and beyond) raises further 
questions. What were the circumstances that favored the spread and 
acceptance of these norms in diverse contexts? Who formulated, exe¬ 
cuted, and promoted the use of such documents? What sort of political, 
administrative, or other institutions required them or created a demand 
for them? As always in the study of ancient and medieval South Asia, 
our resources for answering such questions are mostly limited to the 
very same sources that posed them, but the present study ought at least 
to show that a comparative reading of documents disparate in both 
time and space can reveal things that specialized studies of individual 
genres and corpora may not. Minimally, though, we must hypothesize 
that the linking factor was likely the early emergence of a professional 
class of scribes and notaries employed in the first instance by royal 
states to draft decrees, official correspondence, tax records, and judi¬ 
cial documents (all of which are attested in some form, and described 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra). The conventions thus established were per¬ 
haps then adapted to wider uses such as documenting transactions. I 


89 All three of these classes of beneficiary are acknowledged in the newly pub¬ 
lished Mastakasvabhra copperplate (albeit without mention of parihdras, 
given that it is a deed involving a purchase), which cites it as an established 
principle: “There is this custom—also by good people in the past, fields in the 
surroundings of district villages have been purchased from various people 
of the district, and donated to temples, monasteries and excellent Brahmins” 
{astiyam maryyadd purvvasadhubhir apy u+pa+knya nanavaisaiyikajanapadad 
devakulavihdrabrdhmanavisesebhyo (’jtisrstdni visayagrdmamandalaksettrdni 
purvvardjabhis cdnumoditani) (Griffiths 2015: 30-32, 11. 10-11). In this con¬ 
nection, we should note that Kautilya, who prescribes that kings should endow 
Brahmins with land, uses the word parihdra in more general contexts, viz., in 
reference to privileges conferred on the royal servants {Arthasdstra 2.7.2) and 
privileges that might be associated with houses (2.35.8, with no specific class of 
beneficiary specified). 
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would further hypothesize that the shift toward an increasing use of 
Sanskrit (or Sanskritized registers of other languages) was prompted 
by the increased representation of Brahmins in the ranks of such pro¬ 
fessionals during the early part of the first millennium of the Common 
Era—itself a sociological phenomenon in need for further study 

The unifying factors in this process probably included a tendency 
of new or upwardly mobile rulers to emulate earlier “great kings” (as 
Rudradaman and later the Guptas emulated the Mauryas, and as others 
in Nepal, Bengal, and the South would emulate the Guptas). Another 
factor, no doubt, was the knowledge networks that produced the liter¬ 
ate professionals. During the “Prakrit phase”, this professional network 
may have followed or even coincided with trade or monastic networks 
(the former likely explains the Niya documents). Later, the expanding 
but decentralized network of settlements of Brahmins could yield a 
ready supply of literate candidates, aided by the caste’s reputation for 
textual learning and clerical expertise. But these are all hypotheses to 
be examined on future occasions. 
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Appendix: Examples of South Asian Diplomatic Formulae 
across Languages 

The following Prakrit (Pkt., Gandh.) and Sanskrit (Skt.) formulae are 
widely attested, some of them appearing in other languages, whether 
using loan-words or caiques. Examples are drawn from Classical Tamil 
(C.T), Old Javanese (QJ.), Nepali (Nep.), and Newari (New) 


“X petitioned the king” 

Gandh. 

ahono isa X vimnaveti yatha ... 

Now here X makes a request that... 

Skt. 

astu vah samviditam yatha vijndpto [’]ham vaniggrdmena yatha ... 

Let it be known to you that I have been petitioned by the 
community of merchants thus ... 


XYZ rdjanaka-Viviktasomena vijhapitdh .. .^ 

X, Y and Z were petitioned by the rdjanaka Viviktasoma [as 
follows] ... 

C.T. 

X vinnappattdn Y dnattiydka^ 

at the request of X, with Y being the executor 

QJ. 

X mamarahakon i pdduka srT mahdrdja 

X conveyed a petition at the feet of His Highness the king.^ 

“the king shows favor (grace) by [speaking, issuing an order, endowing 
property]” 

Skt. 

dcdrasthitipdtram dtmTyam prasddTkurvvantu / sthitipdtram 
prasddTkrtam^ 

may [his highness] graciously issue his own charter of customary 
laws / the charter of laws has been graciously issued 

C.T. 

tiruvdy molintu 

tiruvdy molint-arula/aruli 

tiruvdy molint-arulindr-enru 

tiruvdy molint-arulinapatikku 

tiruvdy molint-arulinamaiyil 

the royal mouth having spoken 

the royal mouth having had the grace to speak 

since the king has graciously told by his sacred mouth® 

QJ. 

X inanugrahdn de srT mahdrdja^ 

X was granted favor by the king 

sTma anugraha srT mahdrdja^ 

a freehold (sTma) created by the grace of the king 
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Nep. 

bhannyd [yasto] thiti bamdhi baksanu bhayo^ 

(saying) thus, [in this way] the rule (thiti) has been graciously 
established 

bhannyd dharma gari baksanu bhayd^ 

(saying) thus, [in this way] the law (dharma) has been graciously 
made 

New. 

prasdddlapd 
graciously granted 

“this is not to be entered by revenue/conscription officers” 

Pkt. 

a-[bhada-]pavesam 

not to be entered [by bhatas (officers)] 

Skt. 

a-cdta-bhata-pravesyah / cdta-bhata-apravesyah 
not to be entered by cdtas and bhatas (officers) 

QJ. 

tan katamdna denih sa-prakdra nih mahilala drabya haji 

it may not be entered by any sort of the Beneficiaries of the Royal 

Property 

“made tax-free” 

Asokan 

Pkt. 

hida bhagavatam jate ti lumminigdme ubbalike kate athabhdgiye cd 
Considering that the Lord was born here, [Asoka “Beloved of the 
Gods”] made the village of Lumbinl tax-free and provided it with 
a share in the eight portions [in which the ashes of the Buddha had 
originally been divided]. 

C.T. 

cantrdtittaval iraiyili^ / iraiyiliydka 

tax-free as long as the moon and sun / having been made tax-free 

“as long as the moon and sun” 

Asokan 

Pkt. 

camdamasuriyika / acamdamasuliyikam 
as long as the moon and sun 

Skt. 

d-candrdrkamV d-candrdrka-tdra-kdlTna^ / etc. 
as long as the moon and sun [and stars] 

Pkt. 

d-canda-tdra-kdlTkd^ 

as long as the moon, [sun,] and stars 

C.T. 

cantrdtittaval° / cantiratitta-varai 
as long as the moon and sun 

QJ. 

kadi lavas sah hyah candrdditya hana rih dkdsa sumuluhih 
andabhuvano/tribhuvana/sakala lokamandala [tdvat samahkana / 
lavasnya...] 

as long as the moon and sun are in the sky, illuminating the 
universe [so long...]P 
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penalties and imprecations 

jo amha-sdsanam atichituna pTld badha karejjd kdrdpejjd vd tasa 
Pkt. amho sdrTra[m] sdsanam karejdmo^ 

he who, having violated our order, should cause, or cause others to 
cause, harm or obstruction, we will inflict corporal punishment on 
him. 

atha koci ... pild bddhd kareyya kdravejjd tasa khu amhe 
nigahamvdrana karepydma tk 

now if anyone ... should cause, [or] cause others to cause, harm or 
obstruction, we shall have him arrested and restrained. 

C.T. itukku virotah c[ejtdrai dhanmdsafn]a mutal dkat td[m] ventu 

kovukku vev[ver]ru vakai irupattu ainkalancu port manrap 
peruvdrdkavunf 

If anyone violates this [gift], beginning with the dharmdsanam, 
desiring [it?] for themselves, twenty-five gold pieces will be 
collected for the king. 

O.J. ydpvan hana} vvann anyaya asin umulah iki sTma vanva 

If there is any unrighteous person who disturbs the freehold (sTma) 
village ... 

ydpvan hana anydya lumankahanan sdsana langhand i djnd haji 
lumaburra ike vanua i vu(a)tan tija sTma anugraha srTmahdrdja 
If there is anyone who would unjustly overstep the decree and 
violate the royal order by destroying this village at Vuatan Tija, a 
freehold graciously created by the king ... 


a Kotalipada CI^ line 11 (Furui 2013). 

b E.g., Velurpalaiyam 6th year of Nandivarman III, 11. 48-49 (Lubin 2013: 
431); Rayakota CP of Skandasisya, 11. 12-13 (Hultzsch 1898-1899: 51). 

c Barrett Jones (1978: 62-72) discusses several of these formulas. She calls this 
one “the asking formula”. 

d Charter of Visnusena, 11. 3-4 (Lubin 2015: 232). 

e Vijayavenugopal 2010: 356-357. 

f Lor example Kinovu stone inscription on a Ganesa statue, 11. 3 and 5 (Brandes 
1913: 34). 

g Vuatan Tija (Manggung) CP of saka 802 (?) = 880 CE, Resink plate, verso, 1. 7 
(Sarkar 1971: 253). 

h These examples are from Rama Saha’s decrees, where the Persian loan-word 
bakhs has replaced the Indo-Aryan prasdda or anugraha. This phrase—which 
occurs (with minor variations) at the end of all the edicts except 1-3 and 20 
(which employ other baksanu phrases)—Riccardi (1977: 41 n. 1) deems “a late 
addition”, though on what basis is not clear, given that the decrees have not sur¬ 
vived in their original forms. The verb baksanu (often compounded with a main 
verb ending in the conjunctive particle -i) becomes ubiquitous in Nepali as a 
“high honorific” form expressing any act performed by a royal; many examples 
may be found by searching forms of the verb in http://www.haw.uni-heidelberg. 
de/forschung/forschungsstellen/nepal/editions.en.html. 

i This version appears only in the first thiti, which decrees that henceforward SrT 
Nandamisra and his descendants alone will “graciously be appointed” guru to 
the king (guru tulydi baksanu bhai). 

j Poliowing the interpretation of athabhagiye proposed by Palk (2012: 215-216), 
and adapting his translation slightly. 
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k Timmulanatar Temple, Bahur, year 27 of Kannaradeva = 966 (Vijayavenugopal 
2006: no. 9,11. 6-7; 2010: 3-4). 

1 Very common; an example from Nepal is the Yupagramadrahga grant of year 
67 = 386 (Regmi 1983: 113, [no. 116,1. 18]), or the Lagan Tol stele above, 
m In many Bagh CPs from Madhya Pradesh (Ramesh/Tewari 1990). 
n Hirahadagalli CP, 1. 29 (Mahalingam 1988: 37). 

o Timmulanatar Temple, Bahur, year 27 of Kannaradeva = 966 (Vijayavenugopal 
2006: no. 9,1. 6). 

p E.g., Kembang Arum A/B CP of Panggumulan I and II (of 902) and the Lin- 
tang CP of 919 (Sarkar 1972: 303, 169); cf. Jaha CP of 840 (Sarkar 1971: 
83), and stone inscriptions of 943, 1135 and 1140 from Siman, Ngantang, and 
Plumbangan, respectively (nos. 48, 68, and 69 in Brandes 1913: 101, 158, 163). 
q Maidavolu CI^ lines 21-23 (Mahalingam 1988: 33). 
r Hirahadagalli CP, line 40 (Mahalingam 1988: 38). 
s Bahur inscription, lines 8-11 (Vijayavenugopal 2006: no. 9). 
t Emended; Bosch (1926: 44; and following him Sarkar 1972: 30) prints: yd 
suanyana. 

u Kembang Arum A CP of Panggumulan I, saka 824 = 902 CE, plate 3, verso, 11. 

6-7 (Bosch 1926: 44; Sarkar 1972: 30). 

V Vuatan Tija (Manggung) CP, Resink plate, verso, 1. 7 (Sarkar 1971: 253). 
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Abbreviations 

CP 

copperplate inscription 

C.T. 

Classical Tamil 

Gandh. 

Gandhari 

Guj. 

Gujarati 

MRE 

Minor Rock Edict (of Asoka) 

Nep. 

Nepali 

New. 

Newari 

NS 

Nepala Samvat 

O.J. 

Old Javanese 

PE 

Pillar Edict (of Asoka) 

Pkt. 

Prakrit 

RE 

Rock Edict (of Asoka) 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 
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Digital Diplomatics: 

The Evolution of a European 
Tradition or a Generic Concept?^ 

Georg Vogeler 


Introduction 

The use of writing in societies has created documents all around the 
world, which can be called “charters” or “instruments”, i.e. written 
pieces recording the explicit establishment of social relationships like 
ownership, political power etc. There is the system of imperial Chinese 
edicts and letters (Wilkinson 2015: 280-285), Malayan documents 
(Che-Ross 2005 with further references), the documents from the Jap¬ 
anese Shosoin (Yoshiyasu 1987), the whole range of official 

documents from the Islamic rulers in the Middle East (Bjorkman et 
al. 2012 with further references), the vast range of contracts from the 
Greek, Arabian or Jewish communities documented in North African 
papyri (Grohmann 1924, 1954; Grohmann/Mayr 1966; Khoury 1993; 
P.M. Sijpesteijn 2009; P.J. Sijpesteijn 2005; Grob 2010; Rupprecht 
1994; Wolff 1978; Goitein 1973), Mamluk documents, to which Rein- 
fandt (2013) and Bauden (2005) give an overview, the copies of royal 
grants in the Ethiopian religious books as recently studied by Anais 
Wion (2006, 2011), as well as European imperial, royal and papal priv¬ 
ileges and writs and many more. Diplomatics is the branch of schol¬ 
arship studying this kind of written documentation in all its facets 
(Duranti 1998). It is thus close to many other disciplines: Epistologra- 
phy deals with written communication; codicology is studying material 
aspects of written heritage; archival sciences are concerned with the 


1 I have to thank Karlheinz Morth for his support with Arabic, one of the many 
languages I am not familiar with. 
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preservation of documentation; papyrology takes care of everything 
written on papyrus, which is mostly documentation covered by dip¬ 
lomatics but does not always have to be; legal history is interested in 
the legal forms of the social relationships expressed in charters, instru¬ 
ments, wills and similar; administrative history considers the docu¬ 
ments as traces of political administration, and source criticism their 
use as primary sources of historical research. The term has a strong 
tradition in European scholarship where it was coined in the context 
of legal actions in the 17th century and revisited in the 19th century 
by historians (Kolzer 2010). It has influenced scholarship on the docu¬ 
mentary tradition in other cultures. Even the article in the second edi¬ 
tion of the Encyclopedia of Islam (2007/2012) by Walther Bjorkmann 
continuously describes the Arabic documentary tradition in contrast 
to European concepts. Translating the term “diplomatics” into other 
languages might mix it up with any of the named research endeavors. I 
suggest using the term, when talking and writing in English, to address 
the richness of what humankind did and does with the technique of 
writing to document its social relationships for future reference and I 
do so in this paper. When I talk about “documents” in the following, I 
am usually referring to documents as they are studied by diplomatists. 
I will use “charters” as a synonym. 


What is Digital Diplomatics? 

Traditionally the diplomatists study charters as physical objects car¬ 
rying traces of their production, preservation and use (the so-called 
“external features”), as well as texts reporting actions of people (the 
so-called “internal features”). Diplomatists are interested in the rules 
applied to the physical and the linguistic form of the charters, as well 
as the description and understanding of individual pieces. Digital dip¬ 
lomatics does the same, but it uses modern information technologies. 
This can change the methods of diplomatics significantly (Vogeler 
2014): Using controlled vocabularies and formal ontologies for meta¬ 
data characterizes the verbal description as classification rather than 
representation. Visual evaluation is enhanced by easy access to images 
and by the help of image analysis software. Eull text search supported 
by natural language processing software makes it possible to connect 
a single charter to others hidden in large charter corpora. Statistical 
methods and visualization of large data sets help to see the single 
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charter in its full contemporary context. Digital scholarly editions can 
aggregate work done separately in one common representation and 
make the editor’s knowledge of the documents explicit. 

At the current state of scholarly discussion and software develop¬ 
ment, there are two major areas of activities in the application of com¬ 
puter technologies to diplomatics: 1. representing diplomatic knowl¬ 
edge about charters digitally and 2. using digital methods to create new 
diplomatic knowledge. With the first approach comes a wide range of 
charter databases. Many more have been created since I gave a brief 
overview on the state of the art in Europe in 2010 (Vogeler 2010). 
This approach includes attempts to create schemata for the mark-up 
of diplomatic texts (Vogeler 2005; Poulimenou/Asonitis/Poulos 2009; 
Desenclos/Jolivet 2014; Lobo Puga et al. 2014) and to build a formal 
ontology of diplomatics based on the Vocabulaire Internationale de la 
Diplomatique (VID) (Carcel Orti 1997; Vogeler 2013). The second 
approach consists of a continuously growing number of single research 
studies, of which the papers given at the international Digital Diplo¬ 
matics conferences in 2007 (Vogeler 2009), 2011 (Ambrosio/Barret/ 
Vogeler 2014) and 2013^ give an impression, e.g. what counting words 
in charter corpora can achieve (De Paermentier 2011; Perraux 2014). 

In the following, I will discuss four examples showing how the dig¬ 
ital methods should be applied to diplomatics in order to keep them 
“global”: 

1. Compare the scope of monasterium.net, the Digital Persian 
Archive and the Taiwan Historical Digital Library as charter 
databases. 

2. Compare the suggestions for standards to described charters 
digitally by the Charter Encoding Initiative (CEI) and by Pouli¬ 
menou/Asonitis/Poulos (2009). 

3. Discuss XML as a tool for marking up the diplomatic discourse, 
in particular comparing the models in the inshd' literature with 
the CEI and the Vocabulaire Internationale de la Diplomatique. 

4. Discuss the objectives of digital diplomatics methods trying to 
find the connections between the Discrimen veri ac falsi (“sepa¬ 
ration of the true and the false”, i.e. detection of forgeries), con¬ 
cepts like Wenshuxue (X##) and phenomena like the mention 
of qal base gwdlac and tdgwazagwaza in Ethiopian charters. 


2 http://www.cei.lmu.de/digdipl 13/. 
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Databases 

Databases of charters are not a European phenomenon. Monasterium.net 
(2004-2016) is probably the largest database in the world dedicated to 
charters. It carries a name which refers to Latin Christianity. However, in 
fact it has a wider range, as it includes not only Serbian documents, which 
are based on the Byzantine tradition (Vujosevic 2006, monasterium.net/ 
Srbija), but also Ottoman documents from the Franciscan Archives in 
Budapest (monasterium.net/Magyar Ferences Leveltar). There are sev¬ 
eral pure Latin charter databases online like Chartes originates (1971- 
2012), DEEDS or the Codice Diplomatico della Lombardia Medievale. 
Nevertheless, there are also databases dedicated to documents outside 
of Europe. Digital Persian Archive has digitized a substantial amount 
of already published and a growing amount of unpublished documents 
from Persia. Most recently, the list of Arabic papyri compiled by Pieter J. 
Sijpestejin (2005) has been transferred into a database (Thomann 2015). 
The Taiwan Historical Digital Library (THDL) contains a large number 
of texts from land deeds. Charters are also included in the International 
Dunhuang Project. The Turfan Archives contain many charters, and they 
are continuously published online. Archives are increasingly publishing 
their descriptions all around the world (e.g. the National Palace Museum 
Database in China to cite a major example outside of Europe). In the 
South Asian/Tibetan area, which is of special interest in this volume, 
there is the Digitized Tibetan Archives Material at Bonn University 
(1998-2005), a database of images and transcriptions from the collec¬ 
tions initiated by Peter Schwieger and Dieter Schuh. Charles Ramble 
and the Tibetan Social History Society are publishing the Documents of 
Mustang online (Ramble 2012-2016), while the printed versions of the 
documents (Ramble 2008, forthcoming) are in preparation. Only recently 
a large database of Nepalese documents has been put online by the Hei¬ 
delberg Academy of Sciences and Humanities in collaboration with 
the National Archives, Nepal, the Documenta Nepalica (2016), which 
offers a catalogue of published and unpublished historical documents 
from Nepal and scholarly editions of selected documents. The catalogue 
makes use of the work of the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation 
Project in Hamburg, which recorded Nepalese manuscripts to enhance 
their preservation in the form of microfilms. The editions include images 
taken from the microfilms. 

All these databases demonstrate that the digital representation of 
charters can have different research interests. However, they are shared 
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independently from the cultural context: the THDL offers access to full 
texts like the Chartes Originates and DEEDS, although the complexity 
of search functionalities (Chen et al. 2007) is considerably higher in the 
Taiwan database than in the Erench and the American ones. The Per¬ 
sian Digital Archives or the Bonn databases aim at publishing images 
like monasterium.net does. Archival databases give brief descriptions 
of the content of documents all over the world. The Codice diplomatico 
della Lombardia Medievale aims at scholarly editions like the Docu- 
menta Nepalica and the Documents of Mustang. 

Publishing charters online in databases is facilitated by the fact 
that the genre fits very well in the intellectual schema of a database: 
each document is easily identifiable as a database record that can be 
described by structured metadata. The databases differ only in their 
digital representation of the charter itself: it can be a textual document 
or a physical object with no possibility of digital representation or with 
an image as digital representation. The special situation of a transmis¬ 
sion of charters outside archival organization leads to the insertion of 
the documents into databases of artefacts in which they often are only 
described generically as a “document” and lack even minimal infor¬ 
mation on the content of the document. Digital diplomatics enforces 
the perception of charters as physical objects outside archival organi¬ 
zation. Global diplomatics thus cannot reduce itself to a sub-branch of 
archival science. 


Description Standards 

This similarity between the databases dedicated to charters suggests 
that they share a common data structure. They may even support the 
exchange of information by using a common format to export the data. 
In 2004 the Charters Encoding Initiative (CEI) was founded to foster this 
interest (Vogeler 2004). It developed a proposal for an XML mark-up 
of charter descriptions (Charters Encoding Initiative 2004-2016). A 
group of Greek scholars published an independent suggestion for an 
XML description (Poulimenou/Asonitis/Poulos 2009). The comparison 
of the two mark-ups gives a good insight into what diplomatists could 
share when creating digital descriptions of charters. The Greek proposal 
distinguishes three major groups of information: general observations, 
the text itself, and diplomatic observations. The general observations 
include the general identification by category, date and abstract and a 
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description of the original document. The text includes mark-up for 
palaeographical observations, names and the diplomatic discourse. The 
diplomatic observations give some more detailed information on the 
object. This is useful to evaluate the authenticity of the document like 
the scribal hand, anomalies in writing and material, and finally specific 
details of Byzantine privileges. In the CEI you find a proposal for a 
very similar mark-up. The charter description (ceiichoesc) contains 
metadata on the charter, like the date and place of issuing, an abstract, 
the description of the original, means of authentication and generic 
diplomatic descriptions. The text can contain palaeographical mark-up, 
names and other references for indexing and the diplomatic discourse. 
It is usually less specific than the Greek mark-up and extends the possi¬ 
bilities of mark-up to diplomatic facts missing in the Byzantine Chryso- 
bulls, like subscriptions by a public notary. 

Both proposals for standards share many features. Palaeographi¬ 
cal observations and names are generic mark-ups for every kind of 
text. However, they share three groups of categories specific for the 
work of diplomatists: the double representation as a text and as an 
abstract of the content (1), descriptive information dedicated to con¬ 
cepts of diplomatists (2), and a text structure typical of the diplomatic 
texts (3). In particular, the first of the three categories can be found in 
the databases I have described as well: archival databases are focus¬ 
sing on the description of the content and basic observations of the 
material aspect, but share this kind of information with many data¬ 
bases dedicated to charters. 

The CEI and the Greek proposal share their technical approach. 
They suggest encoding the information in XML. That is partially due 
to the fact that XML was the dominant standard for data exchange at 
the beginning of this century. When it comes to the text, XML offers 
additional possibilities to handle text, which are beyond this historical 
coincidence. Mark-up explicitly shows the structure of a text without 
destroying the representation as a sequence of characters. It is there¬ 
fore appealing to use XML to encode the typical textual structure of 
charters, the so-called “diplomatic discourse”. 

A good example is given by the structural analysis of a royal Ethio¬ 
pian document published by Anais Wion (2011: 62). To fulfill the syn¬ 
tactic requirements of XML, you just have to add two tags as a root 
element surrounding the document as a whole, delete spaces from the 
names for the structural parts given by Wion, and add a closing tag for 
each part: 
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Listing 1: Charter of King Lebna Dongol of Ethopia, 1526 XII 12: diplomatic structure 
given by Wion (2011: 62) encoded in XML. 

<charter> 

<Invocation>To the glory of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.</Invocation> 

<Subscription> I, Wanag Sagad whose reigning name is 
Lebna Dengel,</Subscription> 

<Provisionl> have granted under the gwalt statute [on 
landed property] 13 to my mother. Queen Mary, in 
Amba Sannayt, the church (maqdas) of Maryam called 
Badeglat: [list is given of the 41 parcels of land 
in the donation].</Provisionl> 

<ListOfRoyalDignitaries> While the aqabe sa'at is 

Nagada Iyasus;14 the beth waddad [is] Ros Nabiyat;15 
the la'aqatac [is] Belul Zan; the governor of Tigre 
[Tegre makwannen] [is] Rebel;16 the qal hase mashaf 
bet [is] Abreham; the azzazi [is] Takla lyasus; the 
liqa masani [is] Sargis; the zan ma'esare [is] Takla 
Maryam; the zan serur [is] Abel; and the zan hasana 
[is] Giyorgis.</ListOfRoyalDignitaries> 

<ListOfLocalDignitaries> While the nebura 'ed of Aksum 
[the spiritual leader of the Aksum Seyon church] is 
Nob; the qaysa gabaz [is] lyaqem; the head deacon 
[is] Base'elat; the liqa maraht [is] Za-Mika'el; 
the qangeta [is] Keflom; the grageta [is] Abib;17 
the macanot [are] Zawday and Gabra Krestos; the bet 
tabaqi [are] Sene'ena Maryam and his son Pantalewon; 
the dabtara, who is to implement the gwalt (za- 
agolata) [is] Sarsa Giyorgis and the writer of this 
document [sahafihu] [is] Amda Mika'el. 

</ListOfLocalDignitaries> 

<Provision2> Those who are installed [tasar'u] in the 
Maryam church are: nebura 'ed Asrata Maryam, qaysa 
gabaz Sarsa Maryam and rag masare Mesa Egzi. 
</Provision2> 

<Date> The 18th year of the reign of Lebna Dengel, the 
year 160 of mercy, 12th of Tahsas [December 1526 
CE].</Date> 

<ClauseOfImmunity> Neither the governor of Tigre nor 
the representative [hedug] of Amba Sannayt nor 
the appointed head [seyum], nor the "master of 
authority" [gaza'i malakayna] nor any horseman nor 
the mule nor the lion [are authorized to trespass on 
these church lands].</ClauseOfImmunity> 

<ReligiousSanction> May whoever transgresses, or 

infringes on [this act], be cursed by the mouth of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, by the 
mouth of Our Lady Mary, by the mouth of the twelve 
// Apostles, by the mouth of the fifteen Prophets, by 
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the mouth of the twenty-four heavenly priests 
</ReligiousSanction> 

<ConcludingFormula> Forever and ever, amen. 

</ConcludingFormula> 

</charter> 


Wion gives her formal description to demonstrate the textual struc¬ 
ture and the formulaic language used in Ethiopian royal documents. 
Scholars from all around the world are aware of the structure and 
the formulaic style of charters: Szu-Pei Chen and his colleagues 
described the 19*-century land deeds of Taiwan stored in the TDHL 
as follows: 

Land deeds usually have a fixed format, many of which differ 
only in the names of the parties involved, the names of the wit¬ 
nesses and scrivener, location and boundary of the land, and the 
date. (Chen et al. 2007: 54) 

James Clark—referring to earlier work by the Japanese scholar 
Yamada—could create tables of parts of the text in the Uigur docu¬ 
ments he studied: 

After the date and the main body of the contract or document 
stands a section normally composed of the names of attesting 
witnesses, the identification of the attached seals or personal 
signs, and the certification of the scribe. (Clark 1975: 298) 

The observations from South Asia that Timothy Lubin and others 
present in this volume add another example of formulaic writing with 
a wording that is more than just a reflection of the identical legal 
facts documented. Digital diplomatics offers XML as a useful tool to 
explicitly encode this structure. 

The Ethiopian example from listing 1 shows that an XML vocabu¬ 
lary like the CEI could be applied to this extra-European text. A trans¬ 
lation into the Latin vocabulary used by the CEI is shown in listing 2. 
It highlights the differences to the description of the structure given 
by Anais Wion (2011: 62): Elements with changed names are given in 
italics. Elements added are marked with grey background. 
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Listing 2: Charter of King Lebna Dongol of Ethopia, 1526 XII 12: diplomatic structure 
given by Wion (2011: 62) encoded in XML/CEL 

<charter xmlns="http://www.cei.Imu.de/ns/1.0"> 

<invocatio>To the glory of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.</invocatio> 

<intitulatio>I, Wanag Sagad whose reigning name is 
Lebna Dengel, </intitulatio> 

<dispositio>have granted under the gwalt statute 

[on landed property] to my mother. Queen Mary, in 
Amba Sannayt, the church (maqdas) of Maryam called 
Badeglat: [list is given of the 41 parcels of land 
in the donation].</dispositio> 

<testes type="royalDignitaries">While the aqabe sa'at 
is Nagada Iyasus;the beth waddad [is] Ros Nabiyat; 
the la'aqatac [is] Belul Zan; the governor of Tigre 
[Tegre makwannen] [is] Rebel; the qal hase mashaf 
bet [is] Abreham; the azzazi [is] Takla lyasus; the 
liqa masani [is] Sargis; the zan ma'esare [is] Takla 
Maryam; the zan serur [is] Abel; and the zan hasana 
[is] Giyorgis.</testes> 

<testes type="localDignitaries">While the nebura ' ed 
of Aksum [the spiritual leader of the Aksum Seyon 
church] is Nob; the qaysa gabaz [is] lyaqem; the 
head deacon [is] Base'elat; the liqa maraht [is] 
Za-Mika'el; the qangeta [is] Keflom; the grageta [is] 
Abib; the macanot [are] Zawday and Gabra Krestos; the 
bet tabaqi [are] Sene'ena Maryam and his son Pan- 
talewon; the dabtara, who is to implement the gwalt 
(za-agolata) [is] Sarsa Giyorgis and the writer of 
this document [sahafihu] [is] Amda Mika'el. </testes> 
<disposit±o>Those who are installed [tasar'u] in the 
Maryam church are: nebura 'ed Asrata Maryam, qaysa 
gabaz Sarsa Maryam and rag masare Mosa Egzi. 
</d±spos±t±o> 

<datatio>The 18th year of the reign of Lebna Dengel, 
the year 160 of mercy, 12th of Tahsas [December 1526 

CE] .</datatio> 

<sanctio>Nelther the governor of Tigre nor the 
representative [hedug] of Amba Sannayt nor the 
appointed head [seyum], nor the "master of authority" 
[gaza'i malakayna] nor any horseman nor the mule nor 
the lion [are authorized to trespass on these church 
lands].May whoever transgresses, or infringes on 
[this act] , be cursed by the mouth of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Our 
Lady Mary, by the mouth of the twelve Apostles, by 
the mouth of the fifteen Prophets, by the mouth of 
the twenty-four heavenly priests.</sa 2 ictio> 
<apprecatio>Forever and ever, amen.</apprecatio> 
</charter> 
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The formulaic style of the documents is not a fresh observation of the 
modern researcher studying old documents. It is a practice already doc¬ 
umented in contemporary literature. There is the European tradition of 
the ars dictaminis (Camargo 1991; Witt 2005) that influenced the style 
of charters to the same extent as legal language did. The Arabic literary 
culture has developed a similar textual genre, the inshd\ centred on the 
style. It includes model letters with some of them focussing on admin¬ 
istrative writing. These genres spread widely (Romer 2012). In the 
Arabic world, the Subh al-a'shd fisind'at al-inshd' of al-Kalkashandl 
(1355-1418) can be considered the summit of this genre (Bosworth 
2007/2012). It offers a terminology for the structure of Islamic princely 
documents. Momin Mohiuddin (1971) gives an example of the Moghul 
tradition in the 16th century: the document is introduced by a sar-ndma 
(“introduction”) which contains the invocation of God. The major 
visual element is the following tughrd of the sultan and the muhr, a 
stamp of a seal. The inshd’ developed a complex system for the intit- 
ulations, used in the alqdb (“titles”) of the issuer and the addressee 
in the Mtdb (“public address, oration”) with the appropriate greeting 
clauses of the du'd (“calling, invocation, supplication”) and thand’ 
(“commendation, praise”). The text is closed by clauses to sanction the 
disposition, the tdkid (“assurance, confirmation”) and tahdid (“threat, 
menace”). The documents can bear a date (tdrikh) and certainly a vast 
number of notes as a result of the execution of the decree {dimn “inside 
of, within [also for time expression]”). 

This could be expressed with the CEI, as it can be used to encode 
the basic diplomatic concepts of the text, i.e. the existence of formulaic 
language. Any kind of formulaic language can be identified as “set- 
Phrase” and specified by an attribute to reference the special type. The 
structure of a document given by the inshd' as described by Momin 
Mohiuddin would then be expressed in the following way: 


Listing 3: XML/CEI elements for the insha’ analyzed by Momin Mohiuddin (1971). 

<setPhrase type="sar-nama"> 

<pict type="tug_h_ra"> 

<pict type="muhr"> 

<setPhrase type="alqab"> 

<setPhrase type="du'a"> 

<setPhrase type="k_h_itab"> 

<setPhrase type="ta'kid"> 

<setPhrase type="tahdid"> 

<setPhrase type="dimn"> 
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The European tradition had already developed a terminology for these 
structural parts very early on. This terminology became part of diplo¬ 
matics scholarship in the 19* century It is no surprise that European 
scholars like Lajos Eekete (1926), Heribert Busse (1961), or Dieter 
Schuh (1978), working with charters from outside Europe, reused this 
terminology to describe textual structures they found in Ottoman, Per¬ 
sian or Tibetan documents. 

The example given of Moghul inshd' discussed by Mohiuddin 
could be aligned with the Latin terminology of the European diploma¬ 
tist as in table 1. 


Table 1: Alignment of formulae from the insha’ analyzed by Mohiuddin (1971) with 
XML/CEI-element names. 


sar-ndma 

cei : invocation 

tmhrd 

ceiipict type="monogram" 

muhr 

cei:seal 

alqdb 

cei:intitulatio 

du’d and tjuind ’ 

cei:salutatio 

Uiitdb with alqdb 

cei:inscriptio 

tdkid 

cei:sanctio 

tahdid 

cei:sanctio 

dimn 

cei:nota 


i In the use of sar-nama for the introductive text to the charter it corresponds to 
the cei : protocol element. 


In terms of digital diplomatics, this could mean that the CEI would not 
only cover Latin, but also Ethiopian and Persian documents. However, 
we have to be careful. Names can carry specific notions bound to their 
language. In nomine sancta et individuae trinitatis (“in the name of 
the holy and indivisible trinity”) is the default invocation of Medieval 
Latin imperial charters. Calling it basmala, i.e. using the term for the 
invocation of god in Arabic documents, might cause a thorough theo¬ 
logical controversy. Digital diplomatics can help to avoid this possibil¬ 
ity of misunderstanding. Eor the computer the name is only used as an 
identifier and has no cultural references. It can therefore be replaced 
by abstract identification schemes distinguishing them from the names 
used to talk about them. It is still necessary to give a definition of the 
function of the identifier for its correct application by humans, but this 
can avoid a cultural bias more easily. 
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The definition of the XML-element invocatio by the CEI states 

invocatio marks the part of the text the CID describes under 
n. 185: L’invocation verbale ou simplement invocation est la 
formule de devotion par laquelle s’ouvre le protocole des actes 
pour que le contenu en soil place sous la protection divine et 
eventuellement (ou secondairement) sous le patronage d’un 
saint, le tout pouvant s’achever par ‘Amen’. Elle pent s’acom- 
pagner d’une corix ou d’un *invocation figuree. 

This refers to a supra-lingual framework developed by the Commis¬ 
sion Internationale de la Diplomatique (CID). This committee of inter¬ 
national scholars is a subcommittee of the Comite international des 
Sciences historiques/International Committee of Historical Sciences 
and was founded in 1971. In the 1980s it worked on an international 
terminology of diplomatics terms. The result of this work is the Vocab- 
ulaire Internationale de Diplomatique (Carcel Orti 1997). It is clearly a 
Western European endeavor: all concepts collected and defined in the 
Vocabulaire describe phenomena from documents from Latin Christi¬ 
anity. The major languages of the terms that are listed for each concept 
are Erench, German, English, Italian and Spanish and in the definitions 
you can find Latin expressions.^ However, identification numbers are 
added to these terms with definitions abstract enough to cover phenom¬ 
ena from outside of Europe: e.g. 

Le sceau (lat.: sigillum) est une empreinte obtenue sur un support 
par I’apposition d’une matrice presentant des signes propres a une 
autorite ou a une personne physique ou morale, (n. 502, pp. 121) 


or 

La titulature est, dans la suscription, la formule qui precise les 
litres et qualites (reels ou pretendus) de 1’auteur de facte ecrit— 
lesquels peuvent evidemment differer de ceux que porte la sou- 
scription ou le sceau—en les completant eventuellement d’une 
indication sur forigine ou la nature du pouvoir exerce ou d’une 
formule de devotion ou d’humilite. (n. 189, pp. 55) 

3 There are references in seven other European languages: Catalan, Danish, Hun¬ 
garian, Dutch, Portuguese, Romanian and Czech. 
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Thus, the correspondence between the terminology of the Moghul 
inshd’ and the Latin diplomatics terms could be expressed by ref¬ 
erencing the numbers of the CID instead of using culturally biased 
words: 


Table 2: Alignment of formulae from the insha’ analysed by Mohiuddin (1971) with 
identifiers from the Vocabulaire Internationale de la Diplomatique (Carcel Ortf 1997). 


sar-ndma 

Invocatio 

VID_185i 

tughrd 

Monogram 

VID_148 

muhr 

Seal 

VID_502 

alqdb 

Intitulatio 

VID_189 

du’d and thand ’ 

Salutatio 

VID_194 

Mtdb with alqdb 

Inscriptio 

VID_192 

ta’kid 

Sanctio 

VID_237 

tahdid 

Sanctio 

VID_561 

dimn 

Notae a tergo 

VID_347 


i The interpretation of sar-nama with protocol would lead to VID_182. 


The World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) has proposed a method for 
constructing formal—but simple—descriptions of knowledge sup¬ 
porting this kind of abstract identification. To create interoperability 
in the web not only for documents, but for structured data as well, 
the W3C suggests using the Resource Description Framework (RDF). 
This allows the identification of resources and concepts with a unique 
identifier in the syntax of a web address, the so-called International 
Resource Identifier (IRI), which is an international version of the Unique 
Resource Locator (URL). These IRIs are organized in triples, which 
are interpreted as assertions of the form <subject> <predicate> 
<object>. The formal assertion of the identification of the second 
phrase in the Ethiopian example given in this style could read like list¬ 
ing 4. It states that something which can be identified by the unique 
identifier http://ethopiancharters.et/152 6-12-12#phrase2 
has text and is something of the type defined by http://www.cei. 
uni-muenchen.de/viD/#viD_l85 . Further assertions can express 
that the phrases are part of a document identified by http://ethi 
opiancharters.et/1526-12-12 and that http://www.cei.uni- 
muenchen. de/viD/#viD_l85 is a concept defined by the VID under 
the Latin label invocatio. 
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Listing 4: RDF statement linking a formula from the charter of King Lebna Dongol of 
Ethopia, 1526 XII 12 (Wion 2011: 62) to the Vocabulaire Internationale de la Diploma¬ 
tique (Carcel Orti 1997). 

<http://ethiopiancharters.et/152 6-12-12#phrase2> 

ex:hasLiteral "I, Wanag Sagad whose reigning name 
is Lebna Dengel"; 

a <http://WWW.cei.uni-muenchen.de/VID/#VID_18 9>. 

Based on these methods the W3C has proposed a vocabulary to cre¬ 
ate simple knowledge representations, the Simple Knowledge Organ¬ 
isation System (SKOS, 2009). It provides a common vocabulary 
to identify concepts (skos: Concept) with an IRI, give a definition 
(skos: definition), and list labels in different languages used to refer 
to the concept (skos :pref Label, skos : altLabel). With this the 
invocatio could thus be described formally as in listing 5. 


Listing 5: A possible RDF representation of the concept of “invocation” expressed in 
SKOS. 

<http://WWW.cei.uni-muenchen.de/VID/#VID_185> rdf:type 
skos:Concept ; 

skos:definition "is a call upon a religious entity 
to put the document under its protection"@en ; 
skos:prefLabel "invocatio" ; 
skos:altLabel "invocation"@en . 


This method is appealing in its simplicity and is spreading in the digital 
realm. Thus I converted the VID into a SKOS resource and published 
it online (Vogeler 2013)"^ in the hope that diplomatists around the globe 
would refer to this resource when they want to express their interpreta¬ 
tions of diplomatic facts—and not only diplomatic discourse—in com¬ 
pliance with the definitions of the VID. However, the VID still contains 
many definitions which are clearly focused on European diplomatics. 
Suggestions to enhance it are welcome. They will be published as a 
SKOS resource clearly stating the intellectual property of the author 
alongside the VID. 

The integration of concepts foreign to the VID poses a problem, 
apart from the cultural bias of terminology. Bert Fragner (1999) has 
argued against the transfer of the European concepts to Persian doc¬ 
uments not from a terminological, but from a structural point of view. 
The mention of the addressee and the beneficiaries can be part of the 


4 The URL of the resource is http://www.cei.lmu.de/VID. 
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arenga (“general introduction”) and in many documents the arenga 
cannot be separated from the content. Thus the scholar cannot clearly 
distinguish between protocol and main text. The linguistic structure 
in this case is less clear than the formulaic conceptualization of the 
documents assumes. 

The complex relationship between formulaic language and linguis¬ 
tic instances can be shown in the three following examples. Latin dip¬ 
lomatics is familiar with the term publication which is defined as “une 
formule par laquelle ce qui suit est porte a la conaissance” (VID: 56, 
n. 196). A typical example of this introductory phrase in Latin private 
charters is: Notum sit omnibus Christi fidelibus tarn presentibus quam 
futuris (“It should be known to all faithful to Christ in present and 
future”) in Latin private documents from the Southern German area. 
Arabic private documents usually start with f' “That is, what ...” 
(Grohmann 1954: 113). The Dududn (Hff) states that letters from the 
Chinese emperors to their officials should start with (“A 

decision instructs [one or more members of] the executive council”, 
Giele 2006: 207). These two phrases express concepts completely dif¬ 
ferent to the “making public” of the Latin publicatio. But they share 
the function in the formulaic structure of the documents of marking 
the beginning of a performative linguistic act which creates obliga¬ 
tions and brings legal facts into existence. A comparison of these phe¬ 
nomena in a digital corpus would thus profit from analytic tools which 
could abstract from the culturally well-defined terms to a more general 
diplomatic concept, like “opener”. 

In fact, digital tools like SKOS can help with that. Properties like 
skos: related, skos:broader (for the narrower->broader-relation- 
ship) and skos: narrower (for the broader->narrower-relationship) 
defined in SKOS allow the encoding of relationships between concepts. 
Extending the digital VID to extra-European diplomatic phenomena 
would thus mean making use of this kind of method: basmala and trin¬ 
itarian invocation of god could be described as narrower concepts to a 
“religious opener” that could refer to the broader concept of “opener”. 

With the use of XML mark-up, digital diplomatics thus offers a tech¬ 
nology for the identification of textual structures. There are two vocab¬ 
ularies for the mark-up that cover phenomena of diplomatics studies, 
the CEI and Text Encoding Initiative (TEI). As they broadly overlap, the 
work in merging the two is under way. Both of them were built in the 
context of Western culture but both cover phenomena which occur glob¬ 
ally. Nevertheless, the terminology used particularly in the description of 
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the diplomatic discourse shows that there is still work to do. The work of 
identifying the diplomatic facts, not with terms but with abstract identifi¬ 
ers, has already started with the conversion of the VID into RDF/SKOS. 
This includes a small amount of work on abstracting concepts from dif¬ 
ferent cultures, but there is still much to be done in order to establish a 
global ontology of diplomatics. With the help of this kind of ontology, 
the mark-up of the textual structure as well as the description of features 
of documents interesting to diplomatists can be compared in a more effi¬ 
cient way. The development and distribution of methods of authentica¬ 
tion, the sequence of formulaic parts would then be described formally. If 
the above mentioned charter databases would apply the ontology to their 
data, it could lead to a global view of the social anthropology of written 
documentation based on empirical evidence. 


Objectives 

The extension of the VID into extra-European areas would certainly 
be an interesting endeavor in comparative diplomatics and yield prob¬ 
ably many insights into the functions of formulaic language. This leads 
to the last point of my argument. What are the objectives of digital 
diplomatics? 

The classical European interest in diplomatics is the discrimen veri 
ac falsi, the detection of forged documents. The digital representations 
of the charters have to support that, e.g. by indicating the means of 
authentication that those contemporary to the document expected. 
However, diplomatics has shown that these were of particular interest 
for the forgers as well. Diplomatists therefore check authenticity with 
historical methods, which go beyond what the contemporaries could 
do. A major approach is to compare a single document to the rules 
of contemporary charter production (“KanzleimaBigkeit”, Sickel 1867, 
1876 and 1879: I-XIX). These rules are extracted from the surviving 
documents. The documentation of diplomatic features in charter data¬ 
bases following a common descriptive standard can support this: they 
establish the empirical base. They form the data to which digital dip¬ 
lomatics methods could be applied. Eorgery detection could therefore 
start with finding statistical outliers in this data. There are studies sup¬ 
porting forgery detection with digital methods (Eiebig 2000; Brousseau 
2002). However, forgeries are not found so often. The DEEDS data¬ 
base has shown that a statistical approach can still lead to interesting 
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research results: The vast amount of undated charters in England in the 
12th and 13th centuries helps to find phrases statistically significant 
for specific time spans and thus help to date these documents (Tila- 
hun/Feuerverger/Gervers 2012). If we accept that formulaic writing 
and a significant relationship between internal and external features of 
charters and a specific production context are a global phenomenon, 
statistical analysis of this data is a global digital diplomatics method. 

The discrimen veri ac falsi is not the only objective of diplomat¬ 
ics. Neither is the pure classification of documents by their features. 
Another core interest is to understand the legal content of the charter 
and its value as a historical source. The interest in the history of law, 
for example, has triggered lots of research not only on Latin European 
Charters, where even the historical diplomatics in the 19* century 
includes a strong legal interest (Ficker 1877-1878), but also on charters 
in ancient Egypt (Sethe 1920) or on the Greek papyri (Wolff 1978). 

A look at Chinese scholarship on the formal analysis of documen¬ 
tation extends this perception. It forms part of Wenshuxue (X#'^), in 
which the major interest is the organization of a bureaucratic system 
and its written production (Pan 2015). This has a long tradition. The 
Dududn (H§r), to which I referred already earlier, was written by Cai 
Yong in the Eastern Han period (Cai Yon lived 132-192 CE). 

This text does not address the means of authentication, but the form of 
the written documentation of an imperial decision (Giele 2006). The 
touching of the seal by the Chinese emperor, the scribes noting con¬ 
tinuously the verbal decisions of the emperor, all this refers to a world 
in which the document itself has less importance than the action of the 
emperor. 

The Ethiopian example I cited earlier points in the same direction. 
Anais Wion (2011) has demonstrated that the list of persons named in 
the middle can be considered a trace of a ritual in which the very trans¬ 
fer of the land granted was executed. The names are divided into two 
groups, representatives of the king and the local representatives. Many 
of them can be attributed to ritual functions—and in the end the scribe 
probably as well. It lays a track from formulaic writing to ritual actions 
and adds a socio-anthropological note to diplomatics. This trend in dip¬ 
lomatics can be identified for research on the documentary heritage 
in other areas as well. Lucian Reinfandt (2013: 297-299) reports on 
recent research in this direction on Mamluk documents. Hagen Keller 
(2001a, 2001b, 2004, 2005) has introduced this perception for Euro¬ 
pean charters. 
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Digital Diplomatics thus cannot remain with the description of 
existing documents to be used for the detection of outliers or their 
classification with more or less statistical methods. It has to relate the 
document to the social action. The abstract as part of the data structures 
earlier cited is one result of this need. It gives a verbal description of 
the legal act documented in the charter. The VID distinguishes clearly 
between the acte juridique (VID: 22, n. 4) and the acte ecrite (VID: 22, 
n. 6). It offers some typology of legal transactions documented in char¬ 
ters, but again they are clearly focussed on Europe (VID: 107-121). It 
defines concepts like “author” (VID: 24, n. 15), “issuer” (VID: 24, n. 
16) and “beneficiary” (VID: 24, n. 17), which describe the relationship 
of the people involved in the legal action. However, witnesses to the 
legal act are only mentioned as part of the text (VID: 68, n. 263). Other 
roles in the decision-making and the legal act are lacking. When the 
text of the Ethiopian diplomatics gives only hints to the form of the 
legal action, a much more elaborate taxonomy of persons involved is 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, digital methods can already offer more. The People of 
Medieval Scotland (PoMS) database (2012-2015) is not only a prosopo- 
graphic database but a diplomatic database as well, as the persons in 
the database are extracted from charter abstracts that are included in 
the database. It allows interpreting the charters as documents of social 
relationships and displays the resulting networks (plate 1). 

The ChartEx (ChartEx 2012-2014) project went even further. It 
used methods from computer linguistics to extract a formal descrip¬ 
tion of the legal actions represented in abstracts of English charters. 
The researchers encoded persons, their interactions with each other, 
and places involved in these interactions. The methods applied in the 
project started from human annotations. With this training, the com¬ 
puter linguists were able to extract information automatically from the 
abstracts of charters in English language—not the original Latin of 
the documents. That does not mean that Natural Language Processing 
and extraction of information from text is a European method. Work is 
being done on other languages, like Schinke et al. (1996) or Collatinus 
(2015/2016) for Latin; Wong et al. (2009) give an overview of the 
Natural Language Processing of Chinese, Habash (2010) for Arabic. 
But still, the path towards a more intense use of the data for research 
on the administrative, legal, and cultural practice involving charters is 
long, as it needs the fundamental work of documenting and scholarly 
editing of many charters and the extension of formal descriptions of 
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Plate 1: Social network of Abraham, bishop of Dumblane in PoMS http://db.poms.ac.uk/ 
sna/749/. 

the social actions which initiate the charters and in which they were 
used. A start has been made with charter databases, vocabularies for 
their description and technologies to identify the formulaic structure of 
the texts. How long the way to global digital diplomatics might be, it 
seems worth it. 


Abbreviations 

CEI 

Charters Encoding Initiative 

CID 

Commission Internationale de la Diplomatique 

DEEDS 

Documents of Early England Dataset 

ICADL 

International Conference on Asian Digital Libraries 

IRI 

International Resource Identifier 

MGH 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica 

PoMS 

The People of Medieval Scotland 

THDL 

Tawain Historical Digital Library 

URL 

Unique Resource Locator 

VID 

Vocabulaire Internationale de la Diplomatique 

W3C 

World Wide Web Consortium 

XML 

extensible Markup Language 
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Producing ‘South Asian’ Tibetan 
Documents in Highland Nepal, 
19* to 20* Centuries: The Emergence 
and Disappearance of a Local 
Diplomatic Tradition 

Charles Ramble 


In 1855 the brothers Adolphe and Robert Schlagintweit made an 
attempt to enter Tibet from its far western border. After some nego¬ 
tiation, the official with whom they were dealing acquiesced to their 
request on the condition that they should not go beyond the Sutlej river 
on pain of paying a fine of six ounces {srangY of gold. The official drew 
up an agreement and affixed his seal to it. The brothers were expected 
to do the same, but possessed no seal. The impasse was resolved when 
Adolphe applied a mark using the butt of his riding whip, a proce¬ 
dure that the official regarded as acceptable. The two conclusions to be 
drawn from this episode are, first, that the validation of agreements in 
Tibet at this time required the application of a seal; and secondly, that 
it did not matter greatly what object was used to make the impression.^ 
Tibetan religious and secular customs prevailed in many border¬ 
land areas outside the territories controlled by the Dalai Lamas or the 
Qing administration, as they still do outside the People’s Republic of 
China. As these areas have increasingly come under the influence of 
the political centres of the nations in which they are situated, so they 
have changed to reflect the dominant cultures of those countries. These 

1 Unless stated otherwise, all terms are Tibetan, rendered in Wylie orthographic 
form. Much of the research on which this article is based was carried out in the 
framework of the Franco-German project The Social History of Tibetan Socie¬ 
ties, 17^^-20^^ Centuries (ANR/DFG, FRAL_2011_SHTS). 

2 Schlagintweit 1863: 278.1 am indebted to Christoph Cuppers for drawing 
my attention to this passage. 
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changes are of course gradual, but in the majority of domains—spoken 
language, dress conventions and so forth—the intermediate stages are 
superseded and erased, leaving only the latest forms. 

A fortunate exception to this general rule is provided by local doc¬ 
uments. Wherever there is a local archive, it may be possible to see 
the traces of a gradual reorientation of that community away from 
Tibet and towards its new political and cultural centre of gravity. The 
present article will examine this process in the case of Baragaon (Nep. 
Bahragau), a mainly Tibetan-speaking enclave in the southern part of 
Nepal’s Mustang District. At the time the Schlagintweit brothers were 
trying to obtain access to western Tibet, all local documents in Baragaon 
were written in Tibetan, and the seal was the most authoritative method 
of validation. Nowadays, private contracts and community documents 
are for the most part written in Nepali, and seals are rarely used. The 
transition from a Tibetan to a more South Asian diplomatic practice is 
observed in a number of features. These include a greater frequency of 
Nepali legal expressions, and shifts in the use of formulae and signs of 
validation, such as a preference for thumbprints over crosses and seals, 
and the use of Devanagarl script to render certain words. 

Most of the documents under consideration here were photographed 
in the framework of the Nepal-German Project on High Mountain 
Archaeology (1992-1996), under the direction of Dieter Schuh. For the 
purposes of the present study the documents collected in Baragaon are 
more interesting than those from the more northerly settlements, where 
the range of genres is somewhat narrower and the influence of Nepali 
less apparent. In fact, many northern settlements do not appear to have 
significant collections. The probable reason is that political authority 
was concentrated in the figure of the King of Mustang, and if there 
are records of transactions, it is likely that these were kept in the royal 
palace of Lo Monthang, the capital of the former kingdom; the archival 
collection of the palace itself has not been photographed. 


Documents from Baragaon: Features of a Local Tradition 

The archives of Baragaon represent a wide range of types of docu¬ 
ments, but the majority of these may be classified under the general 
rubric of gan rgya, a term that may be translated as “contract”, “writ¬ 
ten agreement” or “covenant” according to the particular context. The 
validation of gan rgya usually requires the participation of at least 
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two parties, either individuals or groups, but generally more: most gan 
rgya involve a witness and, in the case of dispute-resolution, one or 
more mediators. 

The conventions for the validation of gan rgya include formulae 
such as perpetuity clauses (see Lubin, in this volume). Among the most 
common are the aspiration that the terms of the agreement should per¬ 
tain “until the black crow turns white”, “until Mt Kailash melts and 
Lake Manasarovar dries up”, “until the world ages end”, and so forth. 
Other formulae advocate appropriate conduct, citing examples of be¬ 
haviour that should not be exhibited. One should avoid: 

• expressing any dissent so much as the buzzing of a fly 

• saying “it was not I but he/she” 

• blaming the left for the fault of the right, or blaming the son for 
the fault of the father 

• carrying a famous name on the nape of one’s neck 

• having two lines on one’s heart or two tongues in one mouth 

• being snagged on the forest branches or skidding on the meadow 

These formulae are also to found in contracts from Central Tibet, but 
there are others that appear to have an entirely local provenance and 
currency in Mustang. A relatively recent covenant (from 1968) con¬ 
tains a number of clauses that are known only from a few documents, 
all from Baragaon, and some that are attested in no other document. In 
the former category we find: 

• acting as a single brood of partridges 

• that a son with an evil father should not himself be evil 

• our community should be as a brimming vessel of milk 

• the little hand should only be open... 

A formulation that has not been found in any other document is: “The 
vulture soaring along the cliffs; the goose sailing on the water.” While 
the significance of the last couplet is obscure, it seems likely that those 
in the first set are not so much perpetuity clauses as exhortations to com¬ 
munity solidarity. This is supported by the fact that the first in the series 
is a declaration that features in numerous covenants and community 
oaths of loyalty: “Information from the outside should be brought to 
the inside; internal information should not be taken outside” (Ramble/ 
Nyima Drandul 2016: 56). 
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The Use of Non-Tibetan Terms 

In addition to such formulaic idiosyncrasies, documents from Bara- 
gaon feature other peculiarities such as the occurrence of terms 
belonging to the South Mustang dialect of Tibetan (SMT), as well as 
from Seke {se skad), a Tibeto-Burman language that is spoken in a few 
settlements. While these traits may represent legal and administrative 
usage that is distinctive of a particular enclave in Nepal, the ‘South 
Asianness’ of the documents is to be found even more obviously in 
other features, notably terminology and validation procedures. It is 
well established that Tibetan contains a certain number of loanwords 
from Indo-European languages.^ Perhaps the best-known example of 
such a loan is the Tibetan word deb, signifying a Western-style book. 
Deb is an abbreviation of deb ther, a Tibetan rendering of daftar, the 
Persian (and Arabic) term for “records”, which is in turn derived 
from the Greek diphthera, “skin”—a writing surface. Administrative 
documents from Central Tibet do not contain many foreign terms 
(other than those referring directly to non-Tibetan institutions). This 
is also true of the earliest such documents we have from South Mus¬ 
tang, dating from the late 17* century. In the second half of the 19* 
century, however, under the Rana regime, Nepali legal terms appear 
with considerable frequency. Written communications between vil¬ 
lages and government institutions written in Kathmandu or in Mus¬ 
tang necessitated translation into the appropriate language, and it is 
likely that many of the Tibetan language case records that we find 
in local archives were drafts of petitions and responses that would 
subsequently be rendered into Nepali, or else Tibetan translations of 
Nepali court proceedings. However, the occurrence of Nepali terms in 
documents related to intra-village affairs points to an internalisation 
of national judicial conventions. Before turning to the use of legal 
terminology, mention may be made of the haphazard appearance of 
loanwords and Nepali expressions in the documents, something that 
we would be unlikely to find in documents from Tibet. A letter from 
the tax office in Dana (southern Mustang) to the people of Baragaon, 
dated 1912, refers to an attack on the local customs post by four armed 
noblemen from Baragaon. The document specifies that the attack¬ 
ers were carrying si la du bogs. Si la almost certainly represents the 

3 For a general discussion of the Indo-European stratum in the Tibetan lexicon, 
see BeckwithAValter 1997. 
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Turkish term silah, meaning “weapon”; du hogs is an orthographic 
variant of the more usual spelling tu pag (locally pronounced dowak), 
representing the Persian top, a cannon or gun. A si la du bogs, then, 
is simply a firearm of some sort. (A Central Tibetan document would 
rather use the expression me mdd, literally “fire arrow”.) The second 
example is from an undated letter from a noblewoman of the Mukti- 
nath Valley, addressed to the subbd Sankarman Serchan (and therefore 
probably from the 1930s or 1940s), apparently concerning the where¬ 
abouts of her missing son. The rather confused account contains the 
following passage: 

bu chung ba dpenpar (< spenpa) nis (<ni)\ rna ma (mnd ma) dkar 
stog gi (dkar tog gis) bo Us par by is tha spong tsha bzer nas gro 
(< 'gro) song bzer dug (< zer dug) \ 

As far as my younger son Pemba is concerned, according to my 
daughter-in-law Kartog, he said ''bo Us par byis tha spong tshd\ 
and then departed. 

The untranslated direct speech of the younger son Pemba reproduces 
the Nepali phrase bholi parsi thdhd pdunchd —^“We’ll find out in a day 
or two”. 

More significantly, from the end of the 19* century we find the 
increasing use of Nepali legal and administrative terms (themselves 
often derived from Persian or Arabic). This usage is perhaps most con¬ 
veniently illustrated in tabular form. Table 1 presents a list of fifteen 
such terms that occur with varying degrees of frequency in Tibetan 
documents from Baragaon dating from the late 19* to the mid-20* cen¬ 
turies. The Tibetan orthography for these terms is by no means stan¬ 
dardised, but only in the case of the last two terms does the table give 
examples of some of the variants that are to be found. 


Seals, Crosses and Digital Prints 

The increasing incidence of Nepali administrative and other vocab¬ 
ulary is an obvious symptom of the closer integration of peripheral 
areas into the orbit of national institutions. A less obvious, but equally 
significant, indicator is to be seen in the kinds of marks that are used 
to validate documents. The following section will examine the types 
of marks that appear in documents from Baragaon, and will attempt to 
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Table 1: Examples for Tibetan renderings of Nepali legal and administrative 
terms used in Tibetan documents from Baragaon from the late 19* to the mid-20* 
centuries. 


Found in document 

Nepali term 

Meaning 

a mal ska rtsar 

amdl kacahari 

government court of law 

phi ra spa Itar 

phirad patra 

formal letter of 
complaint 

pher ste bha sti 

phirti badi 

formal response 

phar shi pha tar 

prattiutarpatra 

legal rejoinder 

bha rdi 

badi 

petition 

brtab shil 

tapsil 

particulars 

pha rib 

pharep 

accusation 

dzwa her gi bha bri 

jdher bddi 

petition 

mug ga ’jd man 

mukhko jamdni 

verbal testimony 

dkal yal na ma 

kdyal-ndmd 

written confession 

so dbal 

savdl 

legal manual 

sla mor 

Idlmohar 

royal edict 

ra rdza spang rdza 

rdja pdnca 

five-fold majesty 
(i.e. king of Nepal) 

an/dben 

ain 

legal code 

Idan dza ma nis 
bdan dza ma nis 
sdan dza ma nis 
sdan mdza ma nis 

Idan mdzd ma ni 

dhan jamdni 

financial guarantor 


discern a pattern in changing usage. The earliest document considered 
here is from 1867, and the latest is from 1993. 

Until 1857, the main figure of authority in Baragaon was the duke, 
khri thog pa. In conformity with a policy that had been applied in many 
parts of Nepal following the country’s unification, the dukes were native 
rulers who, since 1789, had governed on behalf of the Gorkhalis in 
Kathmandu. In 1857, the government introduced a system of contrac¬ 
tual revenue-collection known as ijdra. Power at this time shifted to 
another local aristocrat who had the title of sku zhabs (“venerable one”), 
a common Tibetan term of address or reference for prominent laymen 
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and clerics. It is not clear whether the latter had the full jural rights of a 
contractor (ijaradar) or if he was the local representative of a southerner 
who held the contract. The title of sku zhabs was held by more than one 
individual at any given time, suggesting that the title was extended to 
a family rather than confined to a single person. The seals of these sku 
zhabs appear on several documents, a fact that will be discussed further 
below. The judicial power of the sku zhabs came to an end in the late 
19* century when a family from the Thak area, in southern Mustang, 
secured the monopoly over the salt trade; the new contractors, who 
were given the title of subbd, thenceforth exercised direct control over 
the entirety of Lower Lo and, to a lesser extent, over Upper Lo as well. 

It was not only the political leadership that used seals with which to 
endorse documents. Plate 1 is an internal agreement among the seven¬ 
teen households of Lubrak, a community of hereditary Bonpo priests. 
Until 1887, the community had been exempt from taxation, but in this 
year the sku zhabs (or the contractor whom he represented) withdrew 
the privilege and imposed on the priests an annual tax of 31 rupees. The 
village opposed the tax. This document registers the decision to refuse to 
pay the sum, and also to compensate, from the public coffers, any house¬ 
hold that might be raided by the sku zhabs' bailiffs with a view to seizing 
property to the value of the tax owed. Each of the names is followed by 
a seal, signifying endorsement of the resolution by the representative 
of the corresponding household. A few features of this document—to 
which I shall return below—deserve further comment at this stage. 

1. The sixth and eighth names in the left row are not endorsed. The 
numerous possible explanations for the omission include absence 
from the meeting and simple oversight when the document was 
being circulated for signature. 

2. Four of the signatories have signed with crosses. The name in 
line 5 of the left column is that of a woman, but we cannot con¬ 
clude from this that seals were reserved for men and crosses for 
women. The first two names in the left column belong to men, 
while the seventh (dpal bzang) could be either a man or a wom¬ 
an. The last signatory in the right column, Tshe ring dpal mo, has 
used a seal. 

3. Why the first signatory should have both a cross and seal after his 
name must remain a matter of conjecture. 

4. In a number of cases the same seal is used by more than one sig¬ 
natory. The significance of this will be addressed below. 
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Plate 1: Agreement by the households of the village of Lubrak to oppose the impo¬ 
sition of a new tax (1887). 


It is instructive to compare plate 1 with the following document 
(plate 2), from the same community, but drawn up almost seventy years 
later in 1956. 

All the same households are represented, but now they no longer 
mark their assent with crosses or seals. Almost all use thumbprints. 
The method of endorsement that has been used by the one exception— 
the first signatory—and also by one of the witnesses in the left margin 
will be examined below. For now, however, I would like to offer some 
tentative remarks on why the use of seals may have given way to fin¬ 
gerprinting in the Mustang archives.^ This is related to the increasing 
presence of Nepali terms in the documents at this time. 

4 I have found no information concerning the use of finger- and thumbprints to 
endorse documents in Tibetan areas. It may be that the available resources— 
such as the Kundeling archive of Lhasa and the Sikkim Palace archives—will 
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Plate 2: Resolution of a dispute within the village of Lubrak (1956). 
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A History of Digital Prints 

The use of finger-, thumb- and handprints to validate documents, on 
paper, clay or silk, has a long history in several parts of the world, 
including China and the Near East. The 13*-century Persian doctor 
Rashideddin, remarking on the Chinese use of fingerprinting to iden¬ 
tify people, observed that “no two individuals have fingers exactly 
alike” (Cole 2001: 60-61). What, if any, influence these traditions may 
have had on Tibetan usage is not yet known. 

Hand- and thumb-printing were quite commonly practised in Tibet. 
Although ‘finger seals’ on contracts are known from as long ago as 
the Imperial Period (6* to 9* centuries),^ the best-known examples are 
related not to the validation of documents but to the blessing of reli¬ 
gious texts and paintings.^ 

The expansion of the use of the thumbprints as signatures on legal 
documents in Mustang is likely to be related to the development of the 
practice in Nepalese legal usage. A spectacular example of a handprint 
being used in an official administrative context is to be seen in plate 3, 
a Nepalese government order, dated 1846 and bearing the handprint of 
King Rajendra Vikram Shah.^ In the sense that the print ‘empowers’ the 
document with royal authority, the function is not too far removed from 
the explicitly religious connotations of the endorsement of thangkas by 
lamas mentioned above. 


The “Lepcha Stamp” 

It is not known when the use of fingerprinting as a way of signing 
legal documents became generalised in Nepal, but there is a story con¬ 
cerning the origin of the practice that contains some intriguing clues.^ 
Following the assassination of the Sikkimese chancellor Bho lod rNam 
rgyal phun tshogs around 1826 by the seventh Chos rgyal, a faction 

be an adequate basis from which to advance our understanding, but to the best 
of my knowledge no such study has yet been undertaken. 

5 See Takeuchi 1995. 

6 Numerous examples of such manual benedictions may be found on the HAR 
(Himalayan Art Resources) website (http://www.himalayanart.org/ [accessed 
10 July 2017]). 

7 The document was microfilmed by the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation 
Project (reel no. DNA 16/86) and edited by Khatiwoda et al. (http://digi. 
hadw-bw.de/view/dna_0016_0086/0001). 

8 The story was told to me by Ramesh Dhungel. 
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Plate 3: Handprint of King Rajendra Vikram Shah, 1846 (©National Archives, 
Nepal). 
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of Lepchas under Yug Drathub rebelled against the government. The 
uprising was quelled, and in 1835 several hundred households of Lep¬ 
chas sought refuge in Nepal (Mullard 2015). They were given land on 
which to settle and were obliged to sign an agreement setting out the 
terms of their acceptance. They proceeded to do so by marking crosses 
against their names, but were told by the Nepalese authorities that this 
form of signature—which was considered to be a Tibetan practice— 
was unacceptable, and that they should apply thumbprints instead. 
There are two Nepali expressions for thumbprint: one is budhi-auloko 
chap, literally “thumb stamp”; the other is lepcd or Idpce chap, which 
is said to mean “Lepcha stamp”. Why the fugitive Lepchas should have 
given their name to a procedure that was alien to them and (according 
to the story) already an established procedure in Nepal is not explained. 
If the use of fingerprinting was, as the story implies, a tradition that was 
imported or reinforced by foreign influences—specifically from Sik¬ 
kim—then the Lepcha story may have been associated with it in order 
to explain the unfamiliar term Idpce. In this case, we should not over¬ 
look the possibility that Idpce may be a deformation of a Tibetan term, 
such as lag rjes (pronounced lakche), meaning “hand print”. 


Colonial Influences 

The use of thumbprinting in Nepalese diplomatic practice in Rana times 
may have been inspired by contemporary developments in British India. 
As we shall see below, Rana-period documents made extensive use of 
British titles and even English-language seals, so the idea that thumb¬ 
printing was adopted as part of this trend is by no means improbable. 

The use of fingerprinting to establish the identity of individuals in 
legal and criminal contexts was substantially pioneered in India. In 
the 1850s, William (later Sir William) Herschel was an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service in Bengal, where the police and judiciary faced 
persistent problems arising from the difficulty of identifying individu¬ 
als. These problems took the form of wealthy criminals paying substi¬ 
tutes to serve their prison sentences, families continuing to claim the 
pensions of deceased relatives, and parties to agreements repudiating 
their signatures. A watershed moment occurred when Herschel drew 
up a contract for 2000 maunds of road metalling with a certain Rajya- 
dhar Konai in 1858, and asked Konai to endorse the document with the 
print of his hand (plate 4). 
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Plate 4: Contract between W Herschel and R. Konai for 2000 maunds of road 
metalling (reproduced in Herschel 1916). 

According to Herschel, 

[t]he decisiveness of a finger-print is now one of the most 
powerful aids to Justice. Our possession of it derives from the 
impression of Konai’s hand in 1858. (Herschel 1916: 9) 

The system of classifying fingerprints was also subsequently devel¬ 
oped in Bengal. The main architect of the system was Sub-inspector 
Azizul Hacque, a mathematical prodigy who was working under the 
supervision of Sir Edward Henry of the Bengal Police Force. 

Herschel had earlier established that fingerprints remained consis¬ 
tent over time, and were therefore a foolproof way of identifying sig¬ 
natories. He illustrated the limits of the system with a grisly anecdote 
that does, admittedly, have an apocryphal ring to it: 

As long as I was at Hooghly I was quite satisfied that no will or 
other deed registered there with the new safeguard would ever 
be repudiated by the actual executant. I have had to think other¬ 
wise since then, because many years afterwards a man ... who 
had given his finger-print before a Registrar repudiated it. He 
was summoned to give his evidence on oath. It was found that he 
had cut off the joints of his fingers... (ibid.: 19-20) 
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The practice of using fingerprints on documents was subsequently ini¬ 
tiated in Calcutta in 1877, and was “in full use” by 1878 (ibid: 20, 22). 
The only document from Baragaon earlier than this date that seems to 
bear fingerprints is from 1867. The document (plates 5 and 6) is the set¬ 
tlement of an inheritance dispute within a noble family. Two lords, both 
with the title of sku zhabs, have placed their seals as witnesses. Two 
other signatories—sKye sar, the (commoner) headman of the village 
of Purang and another commoner named sTag la seem to have used a 
different method. 



Plates 5 and 6: Details of an inheritance dispute, 
from the archive of Baragaon, Mustang (1867). 


The marks could be fingerprints, but the fact that no epidermal ridges 
are visible leaves open the possibility that some makeshift seal may 
have been used. In the course of an exorcism ritual in Mustang that 
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I documented in 2010, the procedure required that the troublesome 
demon be trapped inside a yak horn, sacking tied over the mouth of 
the horn, and sealing wax applied to the rope. The lama had forgotten 
to bring his seal with him, and instead affixed the wax using a stick of 
barberry wood—a procedure reminiscent of the solution devised by 
Adolphe Schlagintweit in 1855. It is possible that the two marks on this 
document were produced by some similar method. 

The use of thumbprints on documents may have received substan¬ 
tial official reinforcement from Herschel and his successors, but it is 
certain that the technique was used before that time in parts of the 
Indian subcontinent. Saul Mullard has informed me of the existence of 
fingerprinted documents from Sikkim pre-dating 1877. These include 
a tax agreement of 1789 from Morong, in a north Indian script, and 
several in both Nepali and Tibetan from the 1840s. 

If the marks in plates 5 and 6 are fingerprints, their form is nev¬ 
ertheless visibly different from that of the thumbprints that appear on 
later documents. It may be tentatively concluded that we are dealing 
with two different traditions: an older, ‘indigenous’ form that entailed 
the application of a mark using a fingertip, and a later, British colonial 
practice of using the pad of the thumb. For the present, however, this 
suggestion must remain speculative. 

Three collections of Nepali documents from Mustang have been 
published by the late Madhav Karmacharya (1996, 2001a, 2001b). 
These documents range in date from the late 19* and 20* centuries, and 
the earliest that can be reliably dated to feature a thumbprint is from 
1911. But it is in a later document, from 1924, that we find unequiv¬ 
ocal evidence that the thumbprint is regarded not just as a substitute 
for a seal, but as an inalienable token of an individual’s identity. The 
document is described as a public notice about the abolition of slavery, 
after the Prime Minister, Chandra Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, had 
officially declared an end to the practice on 13 April of that year. The 
process of emancipation entailed the validation of a designated form 
by various parties, notably the slave-owner and the slave, and the pro¬ 
cedure is prescribed as follows: 

if ... the names and addresses of the owners and the names and 
age of the slaves who have or have been presented are found 
to be correct, the printed forms designed after the regulations 
shall be filled in, and the owners, land-agents and people in the 
neighbourhood shall be made to put their signatures on it [under 
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their handwriting] and the slaves to do so with thumb-impres¬ 
sions of both hands put in a way to make conch and circle marks 
(sankha-cakra) come out distinct, and (on completion of which) 
the statutory price of the slaves shall be paid to the owners, and 
the slaves shall be declared liberated. (Karmacharya 2001a: 59, 

11 . 59 - 62)9 

The “conch and circle” motifs are of course a reference to the loops and 
whorls of the slave’s thumbprints, and the insistence that they should be 
clearly visible indicates that the prints were not merely symbolic, but 
a means of identifying the individual who had set his mark in this way. 
As we shall see presently, the practice of validation by signature alone, 
which is enjoined on the (presumably literate) slave owners, seems to 
have become a part of diplomatic practice in Tibetan documents of 
Mustang only much later. 

While the principle of using thumbprints is that they are specific 
to the person who applied them, seals may be associated either with 
an individual or an institution, such as an office or an enterprise. (This 
means, of course, that they can be—and often are—stolen.) Some 
of the seals we have seen are clearly personal, as in plates 5 and 6 
where the imprints feature the Nepalese names of the two lords. By 
contrast, we know that certain seals that were presented to particular 
Dalai Lamas, for example, were also used by some of their successors 
(Schuh 1981). 

In a document dated 1898, we see the same seal appearing after the 
names of two different people. These two are a married couple, and the 
document is a contract for the sale of a field. It is clear then, that the 
seal represents not the individuals but their household.^^ 

This observation provides an important clue as to why the same 
seal was used by different signatories in the document shown in plate 1. 
The signatories all represent different houses, so the pairs do not stand 
for married couples. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
there are different categories of households in the communities of Mus¬ 
tang (as indeed in most of Tibet). Each of the signatories in plate 1 rep¬ 
resents a domestic unit known as a “house” (khang pa). A higher-order 
category of household is the “estate” (grong pa). Some of the houses 

9 I am indebted to Axel Michaels for drawing my attention to this document. 

10 Archives from Mustang contain several examples of couples separately affixing 
the same seal. This shows, among other things, that husbands and wives had 
equal property rights. 
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in the list have the status of full grong pa, while others are the compo¬ 
nents of such estates that have split. The fact that seals are shared by 
the component houses of certain estates suggests, among other things, 
that the acquisition—or allocation—of these seals took place before 
the fission of the estates in question occurred. 

A point that should be made here is that techniques for the vali¬ 
dation of documents vary in the degree to which they are personal. 
Fingerprints are, in theory at least, inseparable from the individual, 
while seals may be either personal or institutional. Towards the more 
impersonal end of the spectrum of possibilities is the cross. While the 
evidence suggests that the cross may have been increasingly replaced 
by the thumbprint, it is also the case that they continued to be used in 
certain circumstances. 

In 1942 an agreement was drawn up between a village and a nearby 
nunnery. The village agreed to allocate to the nunnery the second of 
any three daughters born to a family, and the representatives of the 
households validated the agreement with their respective thumbprints. 
The nuns who were already in the convent were also party to the agree¬ 
ment. However, they endorsed the document not with thumbprints, but 
with crosses. The formula that precedes the crosses states: 

spyi legs [lag] skor skyi [gyi] rtags 

the sign denoting that [the document] has been circulated around 

the group from hand to hand. 

The nuns, then, were not signing as individuals but as a collectivity; 
the crosses were drawn by the scribe, and stand for the fact that each 
of the nuns had simply touched the document and thereby bestowed 
her consent. In certain cases, the expression “circulated from hand to 
hand” does not refer to the document itself, but to a seal that has been 
applied or to the pen that was touched by all the participants before it 
was used to mark a cross. 

Many documents reveal an interesting form of endorsement that 
combines the impersonal and the individual. The following document 
(plate 7) is a contract for the sale of a field in 1890. After the name of 
the vendor, “Uncle Namkha” {a kyis nam mkhd), is a smudged cross. 
On closer inspection, the curved striations to the lower right are seen 
to be the epidermal ridges of a thumb. The sign has been produced by 
marking a cross on the thumb and then, while the ink is still wet, press¬ 
ing it to the paper. 
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Plate 7: Detail of a contract for the sale of a field from the archive of 
Upper Tshognam, Mustang (1890). Photo: Agnieszka Helman-Wazny. 



Plate 8: Loan contract from the archive of Baragaon, Mustang (1935). 

If, as suggested above, these modifications in the procedures for vali¬ 
dating documents reflect the growing influence of Nepalese diplomatic 
conventions, this influence is even more apparent in the increasing 
incidence of Nepali terms over the course of time. Before developing 
this point further, a note of caution should be sunded. The degree to 
which Tibetan documents exhibit Nepalese features depends on a num¬ 
ber of factors, notably the purpose of the document and the identity of 
the writer and intended readership. As we might expect, documents 
dealing with local religious affairs, such as the organisation of com¬ 
munity rituals, are likely to retain their consistency with traditional 
Tibetan practice, while those that relate to national institutions have a 
more Nepalese character in terms of both vocabulary and formulation. 

In the second document (plate 2) considered in this article, it was 
seen that the first of the signatories and one of the witnesses had 
marked their endorsements not with a seal, thumbprint or cross, but 
with the syllables sas yig. A clue to the meaning of this expression is 
given in the choice of script that the signatory has used—not the 'khyug 
of the rest of the text, but a more formal headless script. And here, in 
the last two syllables of a document from 1935 (plate 8), we see that the 
scribe has eschewed the thumbprint in favour of a sa he, written in the 
‘headed’ (dbu can) Tibetan script. 
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Plate 9: Detail of an official government document from the village of Chongkhor, 
Mustang (1863). Photo: Dieter Schuh. 



Plate 10: Detail of an agreement concerning a debt from the archive of Lower 
Tshognam (1912). Photo: Agnieszka Helman-Wazny. 


Now, it is sometimes the case that a change of script signifies a for¬ 
mal statement in a language other than Tibetan. The concluding line 
(plate 9) of a long document—the Tibetan translation of a Nepalese 
government ruling from 1863—offers an example of just such a shift. 

The final phrase of the same document reads: sa gal 'du rur phra 
sna kal tsha, which probably represents the Nepali sakal durusta nakal 
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cha (“this copy is identical to the original”)/^ In plate 10 (the final 
word), we see that the same word has been written in Devanagarl 
script: sahL Sahi is in fact a Nepali term meaning “signature” (derived 
from the Arabic sahlh). The increasing use of the term sahi to replace 
the older forms of endorsement is illustrated by a document from 1983 
(plate 11), where six of the signatories use either sa yig or sa hi as the 
Tibetan rendering of sahi. 

For the first time, in this document, we see an actual signature: takld 
(for sTag la) in Devanagarl. A decade later, in 1993, we see an even 
more advanced integration of Mustang into the national and global 
arena. In this document (plate 12), an agreement regarding the use of 
the community forest, there are only three thumbprints, all placed by 
elderly illiterate men (one of whom is the village blacksmith): the oth¬ 
ers are signatures in Devanagarl and Tibetan, and now, to the lower 
right, Roman letters representing the name “Yungdrung”. 


Conclusion 

Today, if two people in Baragaon make a loan contract or a lease agree¬ 
ment for a field, or if two villages resolve dispute over a pasture bound¬ 
ary, the document they draw up will be in Nepali. Until two or three 
decades ago this would not have been the case: all such documents 
would have been written in Tibetan. The disappearance of Tibetan as 
the written medium of secular communication and administration has 
been rapid and complete. This apparent suddenness conceals the fact 
that the shift was actually the culmination of a process of transition that 
had been taking place over the course of more than a century. Educated 
Tibetans who are familiar with the diplomatic conventions of the Gan- 
den Phodrang government of the Dalai Lamas react with bafflement 
when confronted with documents from South Mustang. The confusing 
features include the arbitrariness of the spelling and the presence of 
terms in the local Tibetan dialect and the Tibeto-Burman Seke lan¬ 
guage, neither of which have standard written forms. These traits have 
been perennial features of local documents since the earliest times, 

11 The more commonly attested form of this phrase is: sakal bamojim nakal durusta 
cha (Astrid Zotter, personal communication). The copies of two Idlamoharas 
are endorsed with the similar phrase ruju durusta (“attested as correct”). See C. 
Zotter in this volume, Appendix, Documents 1 and 3 (https://doi.org/10.11588/ 
diglit.32508; https://doi. 0 rg/lO.l 1588/diglit.30313). 
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Ptoe 11: Agreement to open a government school in the village of Lubrak, 
Mustang (1983). 



Plate 12: Agreement concerning forest resource use in the village of Lubrak, 
Mustang (1993). 
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and make up what we might think of as the diplomatic sociolect of 
Baragaon. While our educated Tibetan reader might be bewildered by 
these varieties, he or she would be completely confused by the unrec¬ 
ognisable words that occupied positions of prominence in the later doc¬ 
uments: terms for the issuing office or the intended recipient, for the 
category of document, the legal status of the protagonists, and even 
the word for “law”. It would also seem very strange to the reader that 
the documents were validated with thumbprints. Unlike some of the 
perpetuity clauses and dialect words, these features were not local, but 
rather symptomatic of the infusion of the conventions of the national 
Nepalese administration and judiciary into the local legal lexicon. The 
result was a truly hybrid Tibetan-Nepalese diplomatic practice whose 
main exponents were local lamas, aristocrats and their scribes. With 
the coming of age of a generation educated in Nepali in local govern¬ 
ment schools, the tradition was rapidly displaced. Not only is there no 
one in Baragaon who can write these documents, there is probably no 
one now who can even read them. 
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Documentary Practice 




Waking History Up from the 
Chronological Nightmares: 

A Perspective from the Mediaeval 
Newari Historiography 

Yogesh Raj 


Flying Bullet of Time 

It was the bright full moon of the autumn month of Kartik about 1980 
VS (1923 CE). The upper floors of the houses in the pre-electric Kath¬ 
mandu were throwing out the flickering warm yellow light of the oil 
wicks.^ In a house located in Bhimsensthan, a Brahmin in his sixties 
had just completed the Tripurotsava, a ritual of offering the 707 wicks’ 
flame in memory of Siva’s victory over the demon Tripura. A little 
lower from the standing old Brahmin, an eight-year-old fatherless boy 
sat on a wooden plank. After the ritual, the Brahmin mumbled that on 
that very day, Jangabahadur had killed his uncle Chief Minister Math- 
varsingh and hundreds of others to ascend to the seat of power. The 
Brahmin then recounted that, in 1942 VS (1885 CE), Jangabahadur’s 
nephews had gunned down his two sons and a grandson. Many court¬ 
iers once loyal to the first Rana Prime Minister took refuge in the Lane 
(i.e. British Residency) or escaped to India. Since the Brahmin, Pandit 
Bhuvannath Pande, frequented the courtiers’ households, his narrative 
was vivid and dynamic. The boy, the future historian Pandit Nayaraj 
Panta, listened attentively and derived a maxim: “the bullet, which 

1 Versions of this paper were presented in several conferences. In particular, I 
have benefitted from the comments and suggestions made by the participants of 
the International Academy Conference on “Studying Documents in Premodern 
South Asia and Beyond: Problems and Perspectives”, Heidelberg, Germany, 
4-6 October 2015, and the Department of History Colloquium, Indira Gandhi 
National Open University, New Delhi, India, 7 April 2016. 
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Jangabahadur fired at Mathvarsingh, flew back to hit Jangabahadur’s 
own offspring in 40 years. The flying bullet was Nayaraj’s vision of 
time that connected the two bloody episodes in Nepal’s Rana family 
rule. The vision is so commonplace today that the Rana rule is por¬ 
trayed singularly as a period of mindless massacres and dark conspira¬ 
cies.^ The flying bullet is a modern metaphor for the temporal logic of 
history. Nayaraj was a modern, albeit arguably someone “unperturbed 
by the West” (M. Panta 2065 VS: 3). 

The image of the flying bullet affords us a perspective on how the 
modern historiographers have unleashed temporal violence on the way 
the past has been conventionally represented and understood in many 
societies. To the moderns, earlier forms of knowledge were inadequate 
or even deficient. This epistemic violence against the older enquiries 
is implicit in most modern enterprises and often takes this normative 
form: the present ways of knowing must be superior to the past ways 
since knowledge accumulates, builds on previous knowledge, and 
improves all the time. The present-bias prompts the modern historiog¬ 
raphers to view older historical texts as products of an inferior set of 
practices when compared to their own doxa^ Indeed, such devaluation 
marks existing typologies of historiography. These schemes consign 
historical texts from different periods or different traditions effectively 
to sub-historical labels such as “chronicles”, “annals” and “diaries”. 
Similar arrogance of the moderns, in general, is also evident in the 
depreciative attitude of the academic historians towards mediaeval 
Newari specimens.^ There is a deeper issue than a quarrel over taxon¬ 
omy here. 

2 N. Panta 2069 VS: 42^9. The incident was previously published in Nayaraj’s 
preface to N. Panta 2019 VS. 

3 All nationalist historians, from Baburam Acharya to Chittaranjan Nepali, have 
unanimously propounded this view for understandable reasons. Several gen¬ 
erations of popular readership have reproduced the view. For instance, see a 
review of the English translation of Baburam’s book. The Bloodstained Throne 
(Acharya 2013): The Record. 2014. “Game of Thrones.” 16 May. http://www. 
recordnepal.com/art-letter/game-of-thrones/ [accessed on 5 June 2017]. The 
illusion of the peaceful progress, before and after certain rupture, is widely 
prevalent in Nepal, as elsewhere. The increase in the number of both systemic 
and inadvertent human deaths in the post-Rana period points to the contrary. 
The idea that violence has been increasingly contained by human societies has 
become somewhat respectable by the publication of Violence and Social Orders 
(North/Wallis/Weingast 2009). 

4 The modern bias towards the present is pervasive in all scientific enquiries. In 
economics, for instance, it is reflected on the ideas of depreciation and interests. 

5 Additional labels have been employed for the mediaeval Newari histories. 
However, these labels apprehend the nature of the material and textual compo¬ 
sition only partially. For instance, they have been called thydsaphu (concertina 
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The agreement about the relegated status of the mediaeval Newari 
histories among scholars on Nepal seems as complete as those that 
exist among the revisionist British historiographers about the speci¬ 
mens from the pre-16* century English historical texts. For instance, 
surveying mediaeval historiography, May McKisack underscored that 
the “chronicles” lacked “any glimmerings of historical imagination or 
any notion of historical criticism” (McKisack 1971: 233). Frank Fuss- 
ner criticised the bourgeois chroniclers as “transitional figures, who 
drew upon the works of the great mediaeval chronicles without under¬ 
standing the limitation of their own scissors-and-paste methods” (Fuss- 
ner 1962: 230). An equally damning view was held by Fred Levy, who 
wrote. 

There was no conception of history writing as selective: a his¬ 
torian did not remake the past in his own image or in any other 
but instead reported the events of the past in the order in which 
they occurred. (Levy 2004: 168) 

The revisionists in fact strove to supersede each other in condemn¬ 
ing the art of mediaeval “chronicles”. Thus, Arthur Fergusson argues 
that “innocently plagiaristic chronicles” were regressive moves for 
the development of historical thinking in Britain (Fergusson 1979: 7). 
Instead of stimulating historical thought, the chronicles may 

well have done more by their very popularity to stunt it by 
propagating a concept of history seriously limited in scope and 
by perpetuating the national mythology instead of providing 
an understanding of the past and its process of development, 
(ibid.: 10) 


or “accordion” fold-out book) in view of their shape (Malla 1985: xii, G. 
Vajracarya 2023 VS); aitihdsik ghatandvalT (“a garland of historical events”) 
in view of their entries (Raj 2056a ; G. Vajracarya 2023 VS, 2025 VS: 109- 
114); dhara:pau (from dharata “a leaf of list”) in view of their sequence (C. 
Vajracarya 1105 NS); and, aitihdsik tipot (“historical notes”) in view of their 
episodic nature and appended dates (Raj 2056a VS). For the use of the term 
“chronicles”, see Regmi 1966a and 1966b. I have termed these specimens vari¬ 
ously as aitihdsik tipot and aitihdsik ghatandvalT (Raj 2056a VS, 2056a VS). It 
is telling that no attention has been paid so far to enquire into how these texts 
refer to themselves. For a preliminary exercise in this direction, see Raj 2012. 
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As David Womersley (2005) has argued, these dismissive statements 
were born out of a characteristically modern teleology of historical 
technique. The teleological view that the 16* century originated the 
modern ideas and techniques is wrong not only because it is arrogant, 
but also because it falsely portrays a “revolution” and misrepresents 
the textual specimens. On the first count, the standard wisdom sug¬ 
gests that the century saw the advent of three crucial historical tech¬ 
niques: the sense of anachronism, the adoption of a critical attitude 
towards sources, and an interest in causation. On the second, the stan¬ 
dard depiction is that the historiography became secularised as history 
was steadily emptied of religious ideologies, for the better. Womersley 
shows that, although such a narrative is coherent, it is unable to explain 
the prominence of religious views in the lives of the very historians to 
whom the revisionists attribute the secularisation of the discipline (see 
below). Furthermore, he calls for a mature analysis of the content to 
appreciate the historiography of the “chronicles”. 

Not enough attention, I am afraid, has been paid even to the key 
problems of textual form. For instance, a key question such as how the 
rules of evidence vary in the mediaeval specimens in comparison to 
the modern historical texts, and why, has remained unaddressed. This 
is highly unfortunate. There has been a significant loss in the epistemic 
diversity of historiography the world over, making the practitioners of 
the discipline thereby poorer in terms of the choices in the forms and 
techniques available to them.^ The loss, it seems, has also occurred in 
the number of ways time could possibly be imagined to have influ¬ 
enced the course of events, or in a variety with which events spread 
over a period could be related. 


Relating Chronology and History 

Etymology suggests that the term chronology is about the logic of time. 
The logic of time operates as past events are related on the basis of 
specific indices, such as reference numerals, time adverbs and gram¬ 
matical categories of time. In practice, the logic manifests itself as both 
a temporal ordering of events, and a definite marking of the tempo¬ 
ral relations among them. The former is relatively straightforward. 


6 I have demonstrated such a loss in case of the history writing landscape in post- 
1950 Nepal (Raj 2014). 
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Episodes are first pegged on time, and then arranged in ascending or 
descending (vertical) order. Simultaneous events may demand a hor¬ 
izontal order. The latter demands a little imagination: events in the 
ante-post (before-after) relations may be bound by causality. Co-occur¬ 
ring events may have a common origin. 

I will show below that early modern historiographers attempted 
universalising time, to relativise Europe’s sense of its past, and its 
centrality in the world. But the same historiographers also inadver¬ 
tently solidified the universal time line on which various civilizations, 
nations or societies are located. The global history of progress had 
teleology: all roads led to modern Europe. Recent writings, however, 
complicate the relationship between chronology and history. Historical 
time (in contrast to the idea of objective universal time as imagined in 
the natural sciences) reveals many dimensions relative to the scale of 
observation and unit of analysis. Sociologists tend to mark collective 
events without human agency as social time (Nowotny 1992; Cipriani 
2013). Paul Ricoeur (1980) once proposed the notion of narrative time 
to solve the problem of the illusion of sequence in fictional texts. The 
narrative time in his view brings an uncritical temporality to the texts.^ 
Philosophers and historians have held faith in the discontinuities laid 
over continuities over the longue duree (E Braudel 1982; O.H. Braudel 
2004). Gradually, ethnographers of various shades have sought to 
defy what they perceived as a linear model of time in historiography.^ 
True to their post-colonial and post-modern origins, these studies 
have argued for organising global history in plural temporal orders 
(Hdlscher 2013). In order to explain differing development in societies 
and their various statuses at the present, these societies are assumed to 
have different qualities and measures of time. In order to examine the 
millennia in a moment and vice-versa, a certain degree of mishmash 
of two or more chronological regimes (‘diachromeshing”) was sought. 
The purpose was to free cultures from the hegemony of homogenous 
and objective Time, which the modernists, like Hegel, proposed in their 
bid to write Universal History. 

Nevertheless, visions of heterogeneous or plural times do not mean 
that chronology has become any less important for history. One might 
concede to the discontinuity between life (of individuals or societies) 

7 For a fuller exposition, see Ricoeur1984-1988. 

8 Lucian Febvre was the first to deconstruct the myth of historical continuity. The 

myth is hidden in what Louis Mink calls “the configurational comprehension of 

a story” (1987: 65). 
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and historical stories (Carr 1986). But the temporal logic remains 
highly relevant for historical narrative. That is despite Ankersmit, who 
suggests such an irrelevance by saying, “all that is of real importance 
in historical writing begins only once we have left time and chronol¬ 
ogy behind us” (Ankersmit 2012: 39). Chronology continues to be at 
the core of both the production and reading of historical narratives. 
The significance of chronology is at best hidden in the sense of a con¬ 
figuring component for both writing and understanding history (Jan¬ 
sen 2015). Usually, it is made obvious. A typical university-level first 
course on history, for instance, states that 

Chronological thinking is at the heart of historical reasoning. 
Without a strong sense of chronology—of when events occurred 
and in what temporal order—it is impossible for students to 
examine relationships among those events or to explain histor¬ 
ical causality. Chronology provides the mental scaffolding for 
organizing historical thought.^ 

For school-going children, it is argued that chronology contributes to 
their sense of identity and helps them create a context for understand¬ 
ing the present. Further, 

In order to grasp and consider the ‘big questions’ of history, chil¬ 
dren need to establish in their own minds a chronology of events 
to enable them to make connections between them and see the 
wider implications of their studies in history.^^ 

Before considering the debate on significance of time in history as 
concluded, it is worthwhile to reiterate the fact that non-narrativist 
historiography has existed in many literary societies in South Asia 
(such as in Orissa and Maharashtra) and East Asia (such as in Burma) 
until recently, and in many European cultures (such as in Italy) until 
the early modern period. A discussion on the relationships between 
chronology and history should therefore begin at the issue of what I 
would call the problem of narration. This is the ‘ascent’ from the par¬ 
ticular to the general or from a case to a narrative. Of specific interest 

9 http://www.nchs.ucla.edU/history-standards/historical-thinking-standards/l.- 
chronological-thinking [accessed on 7 June 2015]. 

10 http://www.history.org.uk/resources/primary_resource_l743_2.html [accessed 
on 7 June 2015]. 
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is the way time, among other elements, figures in the emergence of 
narrative out of episodes.^ ^ Recent histories of medicine, for instance, 
draw our attention to the role of paper technology in the emergence 
of medical knowledge. Physical acts of rearranging and reordering of 
the case histories, through indexing and tabulation, have shaped med¬ 
ical epistemology (Hess/Mendelsohn 2010). Similarly, taxonomy, as a 
fundamental exercise of classifying types, has been seen as the first 
“epistemic virtue” of the 18* century in the development of modern 
scientific knowledge (Galison/Daston 2007). 

The emergence of a narrative seems to consist of two intertwining 
movements. The first is the logical ordering of the cases. It is possible 
to imagine that episodes could be arranged in several ways, by topic, 
theme, place or agency. But it is the chronology that dominates in his¬ 
torical texts. The second movement in the development of historical 
narratives is explanation. Causal explanation, a favourite mode in polit¬ 
ical and economic histories until the 1980s, fell into disuse after the 
cultural turn. Most cultural historians, for example, agree with Carlo 
Ginzberg that humans have an innate “intuition for the incidental”, and 
therefore a thick description is sufficient to an understanding of the past 
(Ginzberg 1999: ch. 2). Historians flirting with cultural anthropology 
or anthropologists navigating into cultural history consider the search 
for causality an outdated historical enterprise. Nevertheless, causality 
is making a comeback to history in the shape of non-determinate cul¬ 
tural factors for explaining differences in political economic change, 
or plausible political economic factors for explaining distinct cultural 
taste (Wong 2011).^^ The problem of narration has thus been solved 
in the narrativist historiography, an academically dominant method of 
history writing today, by overlaying two key constitutive elements in 
historical narratives: chronology and causal explanation. But societ¬ 
ies, where these two elements are not dominant, seem to have circum¬ 
vented the problem of narration by dealing directly with the problem of 
production of historical sense instead. Both chronology and causality 
do not serve in any fundamental way in their effort to make sense of 
the past. 

11 The problem is at the core of any enterprise in assessing the state of historical 
knowledge (Rublack 2011). 

12 For the former, Wong provides an example of the rural base of Chinese indus¬ 
trialisation, which is accounted for by the past cultural experience of markets in 
rural China. The dominant mix of the music genres available in a particular city 
strongly correlates with the specific political and economic structure, although 
the set of genres remains the same in the music shops across the globe. 
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Chronology in the Chatas 

In mediaeval Newari histories, called Chatas, temporal logic plays out 
in several waysP As I have discussed elsewhere, the Newari histories 
typically list events in discontinuous episodes. Each episode, in gen¬ 
eral, has the following structure: 

[Year] [Month] [Lunar half (paksa)] [Lunar day (tithi)] [“On 
this day”] [Topic] [Verb-Past] {How} [Linite Aspect] 

Here, elements within [ ] are mandatory, while those within { } are 
optional. Lor instance, 

[w^ [4TR] [fw] [dc|^4<] [VlfdBHI^-lRn] { } 

[^] II 

On the 10^^ day of the Dark Half in the month of Magh in the 
year 684, Tavadevar (temple) was consecrated. {SdntT-svasti-sa- 
phula, fol. 4b) 

[r^ciH ^Id] [^] I 

In the year 783, during the bathing of god Burnga, the nikva peo¬ 
ple were not invited from Bhaktapur. The Burnga was bathed by 
gathering the nikvas from Lalitpur and Panauti. (Bumgadevaya 
VamsdvalT, fol. 13/Shakya 2007: 35) 

[^ ^<!^’^] [W] [fW] [^^] dld^l^M] 

[djRjK^f^-f^] [^] II 

On the 4* day of Dark Half in the month of Bhadra in the year 
789, Aurangazeb, the emperor of Delhi, created trouble in KasT’s 
Visvesvar (temple). (RajvarnsT 2020 VS: 3) 


13 On the structure and context of production of the Chatas, see Raj 2012. It is 
interesting to note that these Newari specimens flourished from the 14* cen¬ 
tury onwards, almost contemporary with another historiographical innovation 
in Europe (see below). 
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[TT ,io^] [srm] [^], ^sRK, ^ sTFn 

II 

On Wednesday, the 11* day of Dark Half in the month of 
Sravana in the year 806, the sky thundered as if a drum was 
played. (Regmi 1966a: Appendix III, p. 26) 

An ideal type of the Chata entry consists of the bare particulars about 
when, what and how something happened. Other entries elaborate par¬ 
ticular episodes. For instance, 

II II 

II 

On Saturday, the 11* day of the Bright Half in the month of 
Bhadrapada in the year 802, a peg for Indra was erected. In the 
evening of the full moon of the month of Indra, before the burn¬ 
ing of the pyre of the dolls in the royal palace, the structure 
fell down on several people. No one died though. {Thydsapu Aj 
Regmi 1966a: Appendix III, p. 20) 

In some instances, the reference number for time is appended at the end. 

fdddfd 1%^, ^ ^ ^ 

^ WT, W ^TT^, ^ftfcKT^ II 

The sacrificial niga portion for the (deceased) King was eaten 
by a dog. The remainder was kept on the upper doorsill. The 
rituals on the four days after this day were conducted as per the 
custom. Jotira(j) was on the duty, (so) Jotiraj was the conductor. 

(In the reign of) three-Rulers including Garngaranl. On the 5* 
day of the Bright Half in the month of Magha in the year 699. 
(Khopajujupini VamsdvalT, fols. 5-6) 

Crucially, the episodic entries do not exhibit any marker of relationship 
among them. It thus appears that each event is seen as fundamentally 
pegged down at a precise social time. In other words, the historical 
view in the Chatas is temporally discrete: an event appears as a bun¬ 
dle of the bare particulars hung on the nail of time. When I say that 
chronology is not the ordering principle of the Newari Chatas, I do 
not mean that the time dimension is absent in the event structure. As 
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the examples above show, it is steadfast. However, there is no effort on 
the part of mediaeval Newar historians to underscore temporal rela¬ 
tions among the events. The resolute desire to tag every case firmly to 
its time is seen in instances where the scribe reproduces a planetary 
position chart alongside the event in question, or leaves the temporal 
marking space empty^"^ 

Let me illustrate: the first basic movement towards a chronological 
ordering, i.e., the indications of ante-post or simultaneity relations are 
very feeble in the Chatas. I do not deny that in many specimens, such 
as in the GopdlardjavamsdvalT, the cases are arranged in the ascending 
order of the time reference numbers for the worldly events (in contrast 
to the mythical ones). Many modern editors of these texts, such as D. R. 
Regmi, Sankarman RajvarnsT and Aisvaryadhar Sarma, have in fact 
attempted to order these Chata entries by the years, reigning Kings, or 
by topic (viz. agnimath)P There are enough chronological inconsis¬ 
tencies in the Chatas to begin with. The GopdlardjavamsdvalT text, for 
instance, breaks down at three places: twice on account of chronology, 
and once on account of language. The discontinuity led Cecil Bendall 
to posit three “books”, and Kamal P. Malla (1985) to assume a histor¬ 
ical rupture during the reign of King Sivadeva. It is worth noting that 
this famous Chata text was written in a single hand. 

Temporal discontinuities found in many Chata specimens cannot 
be explained away by attributing them to a scribal whim, scarcity of 
paper, exigency of the event, or the open-ended nature of the record 
keeping. For instance, in the Copenhagen manuscript, episodes dated 
684 and 687 are followed by the ones dated 662 and 757.^^ Another 
Chata, brought to scholarly notice by Mahesraj Panta (2069 VS) 
recently, has an event dated 854 reported, then followed by another 
dated 669 (plate 1). It can hardly be surmised that the Chata histori¬ 
ans allowed carelessness while deriving cases, as they might be, from 


14 An example for the former is Regmi 1966a: Thyasapu H (see his footnote, 
p. 111). Another example for the same is the Chata published by G. Vajracarya 
(2023 VS). The planet charts are on pp. 24,27, and 35. For the empty time mark¬ 
ers, see Regmi 1966a: Thyasapu C, p. 55. 

15 Compare Regmi and Panta’s editions for Thyasapu A; see also Regmi 1966a: 
Thyasapu A, M. Panta 2066a VS. 

16 The Devanagari transliteration is as follows: 

VlfdBI 41^-1 Rh II 4^^ 

^^11 444)1 ^<111 ^l<^H II 

II II (SdntT-svasti-saphula, fol. 4b) 
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Plate 1: Page of a Chata text, microfilmed as NGMPP A 1221/2, first published by 
M. Panta (2069 VS: 160). It reads: 

^TfiKdld -i<4{#3^dddd %1T, "grikT^ II 

^4,c>duj mm Hid Mf^drftdld II 





Plate 2: Extracts from a Chata text, with entries marked with 2 (top) and 1 (bottom) 
at the end to indicate a reverse order, first published by M. Panta (2066b VS: 
313-314). 


some ‘originals’In at least one instance, cases were marked for the 
reader to revert their wrong order. In the Chata text made popular by 
Samsodhan-Mandal, published by Regmi and now with the facsimile 
by Mahesraj Panta, the writer marks the entries with numerals 2 and 1 
to suggest that they should be read in a reverse order (M. Panta 2066a 
VS: 203 n. 26; plate 2). But in this specimen, too, cases are arranged 
without much regard for chronology For instance, an incident dated 
853 is located between two unrelated incidents dated 800 Bhadra and 


17 lam using the verb “derive” for a reason. While there are indications that pro¬ 
duction of the Chatas involved a fair degree of copying, the copying is often not 
exact and done rather liberally. Compare the variants of the so-called Nepalika- 
bhupavamsdvalT (Bajracharya/Michaels/Gutschow 2016) texts. 
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800 Asvin.^^ To sum up, the mediaeval Newar historians were keen on 
time-indexing the cases, but they did so without being bound by tempo¬ 
ral logic. Indeed, they did not choose to weave the episodes. They were 
not after narratives or stories. In other words, they chose not to notice 
the flying bullet of time in the past. 

The non-narrativist leaning of the Chata historians is also apparent 
from their complete disregard for explanation, causal or otherwise. 
For them, the fundamental elements of the event structure do not 
include the question “Why?” While attempts to explain the reason¬ 
ableness of the past remain at the heart of the history writing enter¬ 
prise for both modern and mediaeval narrativists, such efforts seem 
to be conspicuously absent among the Chata historians. The absence 
of reasoning is so perfect that one could posit non-explanation as a 
common professional ethic of these historians. From this stance, a 
Chata might read like an avalanche of discrete events. Readers are 
left to endure the events without being offered any help for making 
sense of them, let alone deriving useful lessons from them (plate 3). 
To be sure, there are generally no overt lexical markers of tempo¬ 
ral relations among the events, such as “therefore”, “hence”, “thus”, 
and “because”. A universal disregard for chronological order in the 
Chatas also seems designed to challenge the readers for explanation. 
The Chatas are historical puzzles for readers to solve and explain. 
But while temporal sequence of the events is de-emphasized, co-oc¬ 
currence is frequently noted in these histories, particularly when the 
events seem unlikely to be connected. For instance, the incident of a 
thunderbolt striking the Carngunarayan temple, blood coming out in 
Kilesvara (Mahadeva) in the morning, a copper vessel having been 
found open in Ga:bahal, and the inability to open an entrance door are 
all mentioned in a single episode. 

II 

^>4, WRt II 3TT- 

^3TTf^, Wife II 


18 The Devanagari transliteration of the relevant portion is as follows: 

^ ^JWII 

sufer, II yfdH4l, dlJHdK... (M. Panta 2066b VS: 308-309). 
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n^lnii 5i!’a«nF3S3nn 

si^pn^Rt^fnG3VTf^x'a?5Jnt?7n»^^3ii^^^vj 
,^i?H^?i7T^7n351?fi>1?\(^3»l n 5fim^E?l^73 


Plate 3: An avalanche of episodes. Page of a Chata text kept at the National 
Archives, Kathmandu, microfilmed as NGMPP A 301/12. ©National Archives, 
Govt, of Nepal. 


On Saturday, the Asvinl constellation, on the 12* day in the Dark 
half of the month Jestha in the year 685, a thunderbolt fell on 
the temple of Carngunarayan and the copper vessel was found 
open in the monastery Galabahal. On this day, the Lord Kilesvar 
was found bleeding in the morning. On the 26th day after this, 
on Wednesday, in the Dark half of the month First Asadha, the 
padlock could not be opened on the following morning. On the 
fifth day thereafter, on Sunday, on the 11* day, pacifying homa 
and dana rituals were conducted. (Aitihdsik GhatandvaU, fol. 7) 

In another example, the suicide of an astrologer from Hauga: (Lalitpur), 
the death of the younger son of someone who cremated the astrologer, 
tears coming out of Burnga, the death of a minister, and the sacrifice of 
a she-goat are hinted at as being connected. 
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Rl'+^<l II filH '4^-M ^Rf'^'Ji ^,ilR^ ^J|i|,J^>u| ^IRi •MI'+liH 

3fp^ II f^ 1-m ^ ^ II 

II s^'^^3T«TFT^%If ^^^#^^11 s^^rPn^IdKI 

Iddf 4, HHIdl ^dddl A dlifi ^Idi 1% i|4-^ch i% 4-^ch -^<1 || 

In the bright half of the month Pausa in the year 793. On this 
day/^ a young man of the surname Josi of Hatigla burnt himself 
and died in the confluence of Sarnkhamoda. Harikrsna Josi and 
Jayakrsna Josi, the father and the son, performed the last rites of 
the dead man after taking his body out of the fire. The mourning 
was observed for ten days overlapping with the mourning of the 
other (?). The other dead was Harikrisna’s younger son. Twenty 
days before the death of the Khapo astrologer, the Lord Burnga: 
had cried. (Similarly), a she-goat, which was being sacrificed at 
the Goddess Bhagvati in Nala, exuded from its body the faeces 
and not the blood on the day the Bhota minister died. {Thyasapu 
5///Regmi 1966a: Appendix III, p. 86) 

In the year 921, a wound was found at the right temple of Jamalesvar; 
both the eyes and colours of the Rupini Tara were gone; and Kirtiman 
Kaji was killed within the royal courtyard. 

^ cliUsi HMI 

M\<\ HhPi ^llPd II 

On the 4* day of the Dark half in the month of Bhadra in the 
auspicious year 921, a wound was found at the right temple of 
the Lord Jamaresvar. The Rumini (?) Tara on its left had lost 
both her eyes and she was discoloured. That was the disaster. On 
the 6* day of the Dark half in the month of Bhadra, the minister 
Kartiman was slaughtered in the royal palace. Then the minister 
Damodar Pande and all others were prevented from coming out 
of the palace as if they were thieves (?). There was no propri¬ 
etary ritual for this event. (Shakya 1125 NS: 60) 

Examples could be multiplied, but it is clear that the mediaeval Newar 
historians unmistakably underscore the link between the natural and 


19 The date is absent in the original. 
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divine events. The Chata leaves you to speculate as to whether these 
events are connected causally. 

To sum, the Chatas circumvent the problem of narration. They 
ignore the first step of ordering the cases logically. They also do not 
exhibit the second movement of attempting explanation. Instead, 
they defer narrativisation forever. By escaping from the lullabies of 
chronology, they seem to offer historical understanding in a way dif¬ 
ferent from that presented by the narrative history. How distinct such 
an understanding is, and to what purpose it was reproduced for five 
centuries in Newar society is a separate enquiry worth making, but 
beyond the scope of this essay. In the rest of this essay, I will argue for 
the difference of mediaeval Newari historiography by contrasting it to 
the chronology-driven rise of the historical narratives in 16* century 
Europe. This is an argument by absence. By retelling my story of 16* 
century Europe, I claim that the rise of specific forms of historical 
narratives was possible due to circumstances specific to Europe. The 
contrast suggests that perhaps the grammar of the Chatas offers us a 
wake-up call from our chronological slumber. 


Reading History 

The story of the narrative movements in Europe, as Anthony Grafton 
(2007) has shown, can be engagingly told as the rise and the death of 
a genre of the Ars Historica, or the Art of History. I will focus on how 
these shifts were perceived by two key intellectuals in the 16* cen¬ 
tury transition between the mediaeval to the modern age in Europe, 
Erancois Baudouin (1520-1573) and Jean Bodin (1530-1596).^° In 
their attempts to develop a historical approach to universal law, both 
Erench jurists offered creative insights into how historical texts were 
read, and how they should be composed. Baudouin and Bodin freely 
borrowed ideas on the consumption and production of historical texts 
from their humanist predecessors, but incorporated many contempo¬ 
rary insights and were considered by their successors in later centuries 
as the authorities in the Ars Historica tradition. 

Being jurists and Erench perhaps, their common interest was to 
historicize the canon of Roman law. Bodin, for instance, provided a 

20 For the life and works of Francois Baudouin, also called Balduinus, see Kelley 
1964 and 1970: 116-150. For Jean Bodin’s life and philosophy of history, see 
Turchetti 2015. 
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historical critique of the study of the Roman law, arguing the absurdity 
of any attempt to establish principles of universal jurisprudence from 
the Roman decrees, which were altered in the course of time (Reynolds 
1945: 2). As a preliminary step to that end, they sought to universal¬ 
ize history True to the expanding frontiers of their 16* century world, 
their globalising aim was realised, in part, by bringing all knowledge 
regarding human, natural and divine affairs into the fold of history, 
as Bodin demonstrated in his books, the Methodus (1566) and the Six 
Books on Commonwealth (1576).^^ Such ambition also reflected their 
view of history, in which infinitude of great empires rose and fell, in 
contrast to the traditionalists’ view in which only Four Empires fitted, 
and the centrality of the German nation was assumed. 

Bodin saw three kinds of historical writings around him. The first 
class of writings spelled out discoveries and collected materials. This 
was travel writing. The second class, the chronicles, arranged things 
“in correct order” and “in polished form”. The third by the “grammar¬ 
ians” attempted “eliminating errors in old books” (Reynolds 1945: 2). 
In the Methodus, Bodin wanted to report the findings of his assessment 
of existing histories both artistically and logically, and to compress the 
scattered and disjointed materials found (my emphasis). Bodin saw his 
task as opposed to that of the grammarians, who “gently” cleaned “the 
stains and spots from the old records”, and had “with a steel pen so 
heavily glossed all books with worthless and, indeed, misleading notes 
that almost no image of the antiquity remains” {Methodus[Rtynol&s 
1945: 8). 

Like all the early moderns, Bodin and Baudouin had chequered 
relationships with Christianity. Baudouin was expelled from his birth 
town on the charge of heresy for his Calvinist leanings. He left the 
colours later. Bodin’s fashionable brand of humanism was discordant 
with his rabid demonology. He believed that witches could physically 
remove the genitals of their male victims. Nevertheless, both artists of 
history, Baudouin more than Bodin, made the secular aspect of history 
more eminent than the divine dimension. For instance, the ancients saw 
the past as a text inscribed by God’s hand, and the past, when rightly 
interpreted, was a dynamic hieroglyph of the divine purpose. In con¬ 
trast, Bodin thought that time revealed no obvious signs of the divine 
hand at work. Hence, “the cult of God, religion, and prophecies grew 

21 For Jean Bodin’s Methodus ad facilem historiarum congnitione (1566), see 

Reynolds 1945. For Bodin’s Les Six Livres de la Republique (1576), see Knolls 

1606. 
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obsolete in the passing of centuries” {Methodus/R^^ynol&s 1945: 14). 
History showed second-order rules, numerological and astrological, 
and endless change. Bodin firmly believed in a universal law that the 
world underwent a cycle in 496 years. His image of endless human 
frailty affected many of his readers. Gabriel Harvey, a discourser (a 
history teacher), underscored the idea of human mortality in his copy 
of Bodin’s book (Grafton 2007: 177-178). 

Why read history then? David Chrystraeus, a contemporary jurist, 
strove to cull gnomai, sententious maxims, from the “standards of 
actions” found in the histories of Thucydides. Similarly, Bodin wanted 
to gather “governmental form of states” from history {Methodusj 
Reynolds 1945: 8), that is, the “universal principle of law” {Methodusj 
Reynolds 1945: 2). Baudouin was more resolved. He was interested 
in historical lessons for governing worldly affairs. “Historical hypoth¬ 
esis,” for him, “should yield a political thesis,” i.e. a time-tested tech¬ 
nique of governance (cited in Grafton 2007: 64). Taking their cue from 
many Renaissance humanists, both Baudouin and Bodin compiled 
records of human affairs, for it was where, in Bodin’s words, “the best 
part of universal law” was hidden {Methodus[Rtynold^ 1945: 8). 

The historical narrative of the human affairs comes about only 
when one establishes order and manner in historical events, i.e. their 
time sequence and their logical correlation. The former made chronol¬ 
ogy the thread with which one wove the events. The latter demanded 
critical appraisal of both historians’ interests and plausibility of causes 
they attributed to the events. The historical understanding emerged 
when one read texts in a particular manner. Simply put, Bodin’s pre¬ 
scription is as follows: 

1. Read from brief general accounts to detailed narratives (universals 
to particulars), from stories of earliest times to recent centuries 
(chronological scheme), and while reading take aid of biographies, 
cosmography and geography (contextualize); 

2. Appraise the reading materials critically. Do not believe all or dis¬ 
credit everything. Relate the background and training of the his¬ 
torian to his choice of topic. Make use of the official records to 
juxtapose the version (source criticism); 

3. Make notes during such voluminous reading and arrange similar 
instances to aid the memory. Classify the entries (notes) under 
headings such as Forms of Control, Self-discipline, Familial disci¬ 
pline, and Civic discipline (thematic ordering); 
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4. Refute the ancient ideas of universe (the theory of Four Empires), 
the Golden Age (the theory of decadence) and the independent ori¬ 
gin of races (the theory of centrality of the German nation); and 

5. Indicate the temporal order in the texts. Clarify the obscure and 
intricate sequence of chronologies. (Reynolds 1945: 9, 14) 

Both jurists strongly emphasised contextual readings. For instance, 
Baudouin wrote, “circumstances are to history what modes are to 
chant. For modes are like rules that give order and direction to har¬ 
mony” (cited in Grafton 2007: 76). The compilation of the chorus of 
the dead may only be deciphered, in other words, by noting and making 
sense of their times. Similarly, Bodin argued for considering “sayings, 
deeds and plans in relation to the account of days long past” (Knowles 
1945: 9). Instead of discussing “oratorically the exordium, the narra¬ 
tive, and the ornaments of words and gestures” as the rhetoric model 
of history reading did, Bodin called for a useful reading. In his view, 
reading history should enable us to interpret the present readily and to 
infer the future. It is thus clear that the historiography of both Baudouin 
and Bodin had chronology as a key to understanding history. 

The early modern artists of history thus considered chronology the 
enabler for historical vision. Hence, like all writers of Ars Historica, 
Baudouin insisted that history had two eyes: chronology and geography 
(Grafton 2007: 32). The ancients too had realised its significance. But 
Giovanni Giovanno Pontano, who wove histories “out of older chroni¬ 
cles”, discussed at great length the problem of narrating “simultaneous 
events without confusing the reader” (Grafton 2007: 21). Pontano’s 
dilemma indicated that the 16* century historians faced the prob¬ 
lems of narration, chronology and explanation in writing history more 
urgently than ever. 


Production of History 

Baudouin, and other aspiring artists of history in the 16* century, also 
collected old legal texts. But they viewed history as a compilation or 
as a “translation” of histories in the widest possible sense of the word. 
A history is, after all, a derivative text: a product of inter- or intra-tex- 
tual derivation and inter- or intra-lingual translation (Fisher 2004: 
4-8). Clearly, Baudouin faced problems of both arranging and inter¬ 
preting them. His exchanges with the practitioners of ecclesiastical 
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history made him attentive to textual criticism, to a wide variety of 
topics (more than battle, politics, and the church, but also ceremonies, 
discipline, order and governance of the Church), to use evidence not 
only to establish the order of events, but also to recreate past social 
and cultural conditions. The ecclesiastical historians received from 
the jurist, in return, the art of discriminating primary from secondary 
sources. From the antiquarians, Baudouin added a new attentiveness to 
the manuscripts, and objects in order to examine their authenticity and 
exactness. He combined the historical texts with the “things that talk”. 
In order to write a Historia Integra, he wondered 

Why confine myself to books and parchments? Everywhere 
ancient statues and paintings, and inscriptions carved on stone 
slabs and coins, and woven in tapestries and coverings, provide 
us with historical materials of every kind. (Grafton 2007: 95) 

Put differently, Baudouin arrived at the door of modern historiography 
by being aware of the limits of the testimonies of past authorities, and 
by arguing that history was a “reconstruction” that demanded every 
possible source of evidence, textual as well as material. Our modern 
historiographers, Baudouin and Bodin, also expected a mastery of a 
large number of disciplines, unlike Francesco Robortello (1516-1567) 
of a previous generation, who considered history a branch of rhetoric 
(Bolzoni 2001: 23-29). Although the stress on the utilisation of diverse 
sources was not absent even in the 15* century, as Angelo Decembrio’s 
writings in the 1440s showed, the vigour with which Baudouin laid 
such stress was new (plate 

Consequently, history became an exercise in inter-textual exegesis. 
Inter-textuality became a prominent feature in what Baudouin made 
of the compilation. Note-making was only the first step. From a jurid¬ 
ical perspective, such notes became significant only when they were 
accompanied by explicit citation. The notes became rich when contra¬ 
dictory or equally plausible evidence is accorded the status of parallel 
texts, as footnotes. Thus, to contrast, Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444), a 


22 Decembrio (1399-1477) depicted the reading practices of historical texts in 
the princely court of Ferrara in the 1440s (Grafton 2007: 50-53). The por¬ 
trayal shows that the study of history meant the reading of the material texts, 
both “austere and luxurious”, of great ancient writers and subjecting them to 
historical and rhetorical criticism in order to differentiate the plausible from the 
implausible (see lanziti 2016). 
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Legal History Antiquarians ecclesiastical history 
Plate 4: The Development of Baudouin’s Art of History. 


15* century Renaissance humanist, took a single source to write the 
history of Italy—the chronicles by the Villani family—except for con¬ 
troversial questions such as the origins of Florence.^^ Baudouin was, 
and sought from the artists of history, more cosmopolitanism in using 
the sources. 

As Baudouin compiled the texts, he also began seeing the tempo¬ 
ral layers. He made notes to highlight the specific context in which 
the texts had been written and promulgated, in order to avoid, in his 
own words, “the humiliating errors of chronology and interpretation” 
(cited in Grafton 2007: 69). Chronology in Baudouin’s historiography 
serves, as in modern historiography, to locate various societies in the 
world (including the parts of the world that were being brought to the 
notice of the European intellectuals through burgeoning writings on 
long-distance voyages) along a global historical line. Thus, compari¬ 
son between “modern Indian” and the “ancient and modern European” 
ways of passing on information became a justifiable enterprise. By 
undertaking such a comparative exercise, Baudouin pointed at the oral 
tradition of the Barbarians as being, or possibly being, the source of 
history for Europeans or the Turks. Orality in this modern scheme of 
things, preceded literacy. The temporal logic did not, however, imply a 
straightforward supremacy or domination of Europe over other parts 
of the world. It was meant to locate Baudouin’s own society at the most 
progressive point in the scheme. He brought the Romans, whom many 
Renaissance humanists and contemporary traditionalists thought of as 
divine, down to being as primitive as the “modern Americans”. 

A similar teleology informed Bodin’s view of history, which was not 
a story of decadence, a slow funeral, or the march from light to darkness, 
but, if anything, the reverse (Grafton 2007: 169-170). Bodin reversed 
the ancient teleology, for like all early moderns, he was bewitched by the 


23 See also, lanziti 2012. 
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wonders of technology (the gunpowder, compass, and cartography) and 
felt that the modern age was far superior to mediaeval or ancient times. 


Waking up from the Chronological Nightmares 

Chronology, or the logic of time, is therefore at the core of the enter¬ 
prise of writing and reading history in early modern Europe. The 
Chronicle by Eusebius of Caesarea, composed around the fourth cen¬ 
tury, continued to be read, annotated and updated throughout the next 
millennium. The Renaissance humanists embraced the Eusebian model 
of chronology in which the logic of time, as we have seen, was also 
a statement of Time being one of the fundamental aspects (the other 
being the logic of space as expressed in geography) of universal his¬ 
tory. Events of all sorts, be they the rise and fall of empires or changes 
in the legal codes, were first conceived of as being located on the linear 
axis of time, whose direction was then found by applying specific rules 
to assess the events. Henricus Glareanus (1488-1563), for instance, 
thought that chronology reveals the order in the past. To use his met¬ 
aphor, chronology is like the sun, without which the student of history 
has no way to orient herself (Grafton/Leu 2014). 

The early modern artists of history carried the ancient tradition of 
chronography further, as, for instance, propounded in Livy’s works, 
by moving beyond synchronisms, and beyond refining the tables, and 
well into unravelling the universal laws. Galeanus himself had used 
chronology to tie the events related to Roman history and not to history 
since the creation. The intensive attention made it abundantly clear that 
Livy’s chronology was uncertain and problematic. The early modern 
artists of history thus took chronology as a central device to pursue 
critical readings of the sources, and to uncover the order in the past 
(Grafton/Leu 2014: 42-45). Eor Baudouin, the study of history yielded 
causality, with which one could comprehend the universal principles 
of governance. Eor Bodin, the study helped recover the reasons for a 
specific manifestation of the “genius” of a people. The temporal logic 
also informed the teleology of our early modern interlocutors. Baud¬ 
ouin synchronised the states of the ancient Romans with the modern 
Americans and placed orality and literacy on different temporal planes. 
Bodin believed in the progressive march of universal history. 

Mediaeval Newari historiography did not accord chronology such 
a key role for understanding and producing historical texts. Although 
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every episode is pegged to a specific time, the information on that time 
appears only as one more bare particular (along with what and how) of 
an event, and not as an explicit marker of the temporal relations.^"^ With 
a very weak ordering principle and near lack of explanation, causal 
or otherwise, the Chatas present us a unique opportunity of arriving 
at historical understanding without being accompanied by the usual 
lullabies of chronology Non-narrative forms of history, like the Chatas, 
point us to a path of historiography not taken by narrativist historiog¬ 
raphies. The narration became dominant in Europe as the mediaeval 
age paved the way for the modern period. The narrative dominance 
is an account of specific change in the relationship between Europe’s 
opening up to the world and the forms of knowledge, as my stories of 
Erancois Baudouin and Jean Bodin showed. 

It may be speculated that the Newars’ reason for writing histories 
free of chronological nightmares lies in the distinct value they attached 
to the past. The mediaeval Newar historians sought to shape their 
miserable present by reproducing the past ideals in a way not com¬ 
prehensible to modern historians, whose investigation is often solely 
motivated by a desire to destroy the past by chronologising the pres¬ 
ent injustice. The Chata historians and their readers perhaps see the 
cases as exemplars with which they engage analogically. The cases 
serve as the standards with which they strive to reproduce the past. 
The Chata writers and readers in mediaeval Nepal were not unique 
in comprehending the use of history. It was common for ancient and 
mediaeval historians in Europe to believe in the ethical imperative for 
studying history. Even humanist chronologers like Glareanus said that 
one studied the past in order to find good examples to follow and bad 
examples to avoid (Grafton/Leu 2014: 9). However, the early modern 
artists of history soon started to have the nightmares of chronology, as 
they laboriously tired themselves in searching the order and relations 
in what essentially were fragments of deposited memory. In this sense, 
the Chatas and other mediaeval forms of history can help historians to 
wake up from the chronological nightmares, begin afresh by rediscov¬ 
ering the ethical and pragmatic programme in writing their histories, 
but not pass through the lullabies of the narrative. I am afraid these are, 
however, mere speculations and a fuller treatment of the purpose and 
effect of the Chatas on the mediaeval Newars is still due. 


24 For the development of a new typology of historiography, by paying attention to 
the structure of the Chata and other texts from South Asia, see Raj 2012. 
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NGMPP Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 

NS Nepal Samvat 

VS Vikram Samvat 
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The Collective Sponsorship of the 
Renovations of the Svayambhucaitya 
in the Later Malla Era, and Its 
Documentation in Historical Records 

Alexander von Rospatt 

Introduction: GhatandvalTs as a Particular Form 
of Historiography 

Unlike most other regions of South Asia, Nepal has preserved a rich 
archive of historical sources that not only informs about the political 
vicissitudes of kings and kingdoms as well as the exploits of courtly 
elites, but which also sheds light on the organization and administration 
of society, the application of law and order, the practices of religious 
traditions on the ground, economic conditions, material culture, and 
so on. These sources owe their survival partly to the clement climate 
that allows palm leaves and paper to survive unharmed for centuries, 
as well as to the peripheral location of Nepal, which has shielded it 
from many of the ruptures and upheavals experienced in India proper, 
including those going along with the hegemony of British colonial¬ 
ism and the installation of Sultanate kingdoms. While these Nepalese 
sources include standard historiographical sources, such as chronicles, 
inscriptions, mythological histories and a vast array of legal documents 
whose systematic study is only beginning now, there are also less well 
known historiographical genres that have been largely neglected. This 
includes the so-called ghatandvalTs, that is, diary-like series (avail) of 
records registering ritual events and other incidents (ghatana)} These 
are not courtly or commissioned texts written in an elite idiom, i.e., 

1 GhatandvalT is a Sanskrit term that these vernacular texts do not employ 
self-consciously to refer to themselves. Since such works are typically writ¬ 
ten down in folding books (New thydsaphu) with concertina-style folds in the 
manner of a harmonium, they are instead often simply known as thydsaphu. An 
alternate designation is chdta (cp. Yogesh Raj’s contribution to this volume). 
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Sanskrit, and their subject matter is not the succession and acts of 
kings, as is typically the case in historiography in the Himalayan region 
of the subcontinent owing to the influence of the rich historiographical 
tradition of Kashmir, of which Kalhana’s RdjatarafiginT is only the most 
prominent example. Rather, the ghatandvalTs are notes kept anony¬ 
mously by private individuals, written in an often idiosyncratic form 
of the vernacular. In the main these individuals are priests recording 
events they regard as noteworthy, often because they participated in 
them, or were involved or had a stake in them otherwise. Rather than 
kings and other courtly actors, the principal agents of these texts are the 
priests and their associates, and the main subject matter is the rituals, 
and ultimately the deities towards whom they are directed. The often 
unrelated events are recorded in chronological order as they happen. 
They may be interrupted by drawings, figures to keep accounts, and 
other unrelated jottings. Rather than being crafted works, ghatandvalTs 
are then open collections of notes in the manner of a diary. However, 
ghatandvalTs are often more circumscribed than that, and may focus 
upon particular shrines or cults in a more structured and organized 
manner (for which they may draw upon simpler ghatandvalTs and the 
raw data found there). Examples are the Sako Chronicle that centers on 
the Vajrayoginl temple of Sankhu (New. Sako), or a still unpublished 
chronicle dedicated to Bungadyah, which is reported to record particu¬ 
lar events in the course of the annual and twelve-yearly chariot festival 
(ydtrd) of this deity. GhatandvalTs often include inauspicious incidents 
necessitating pacification {sdnti) rituals. A particular focus is upon 
damage brought about by storms and lightning, or by military pillage, 
or simply by the passage of time, and the ensuing restoration efforts, 
which may extend to the complete rebuilding of the affected structure. 

It is obvious that these texts are of great historical interest. They 
offer an entirely different perspective from courtly historiography, and 
with their emphasis on cults and rituals they provide invaluable tan¬ 
gential information on the religious and social history of Nepal. For 
the authors of these texts, recording past practice was not just of his¬ 
toriographic interest but could also serve to record precedent relevant 
for the future. This is notably the case with the particular ghatandvalTs 
I want to turn to in this paper, namely accounts chronicling past ren¬ 
ovations of the Svayambhucaitya of Kathmandu.^ Though they are 


2 For a consideration of these chronicles as a particular form of historiography, 
see von Rospatt 2002. 
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technically not legal documents, they have a prescriptive facet insofar 
as it is understood that future renovations are to follow the precedent of 
the recorded renovation. This concerns not only the minutiae of rituals 
accompanying the renovation but also the details of collective sponsor¬ 
ship that I focus upon here. 


The Periodic Renovations of the Svayambhucaitya 
and the GhatandvalTs Recording Them 

The Svayambhucaitya—the expression caitya is commonly used in the 
Nepalese tradition instead of stupa —^is the most important shrine for 
the tradition of Indian Mahayana Buddhism that survives in the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley among the original inhabitants, the Newars. This caitya —a 
massive hemispherical dome mounted by a harmikd that is crowned 
by thirteen rings (cakrdvalT) and an honorific parasol (chattra )— 
is located about a mile west of Kathmandu on top of a hillock that is 
usually called Svayambhu, or, in the local vernacular Newari, Serngu, 
Segu, or a variation thereof. Beyond the borders imposed by locality 
and caste, all Newar Buddhists accept Svayambhu as the center of their 
religion and, by converging there, express their identity. While the his¬ 
torical beginnings of the Svayambhucaitya are not documented—there 
are only very few (and inconclusive) sources attesting to its existence 
in the first millennium—it is likely of great antiquity and may have 
been erected in the place of a pre-Buddhist sacred site, as part of the 
process of introducing Buddhism to the Valley, possibly some two 
thousand years ago.^ 

Over the course of the one to two millennia that the caitya has 
existed it has been rebuilt and updated over and over (von Rospatt 
2011, 2013). There are records of this beginning in the 13* century. 
They bear out that between the 13* and 19* centuries the caitya was 
extensively renovated at irregular intervals, on average twice a century. 
These extensive renovations entailed that the entire structure of the 
caitya above the dome was dismantled and discarded, that the dome 
itself was cut open in order to allow for the replacement of the mas¬ 
sive wooden pole of more than twenty meters’ length traversing the 
whole edifice (New. yahsim from Skt. yasti\ Tib. srog shing), and that 
the caitya, stripped down in this manner, was then rebuilt with new 


3 For details see von Rospatt 2009. 
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materials. These were elaborate operations and required the partici¬ 
pation of a large number of qualified craftsmen, artisans and priests 
as well as their helpers. But the most precarious and labor-intensive 
undertaking was the transport of the massive tree to function as new 
yasti. It is of subtropical hardwood {sal) not found in the Valley and had 
to be cut on the banks of the Trishuli Ganga or its tributaries, at an alti¬ 
tude some 3000 feet below the Kathmandu Valley. Towing it from there 
across the mountain range enclosing the Valley required hundreds of 
workers taking turns to pull the yasti in separate campaigns spread out 
over more than a year. Besides labor, the caitya's rebuilding required 
materials such as wood, bricks, copper and considerable amounts of 
gold for gilding select parts, such as the chattra and finial, the shields 
surmounting the harmikd, the thirteen rings above, or even the niches 
set in the dome as has been the case since the renovation of 1918. 

Given the scale of the traditional economy of Kathmandu (which in 
the later Malta era consisted of little more than a town with surround¬ 
ing land dotted by villages) these are massive costs. Normally, for the 
upkeep of cults and shrines there are—as elsewhere on the subcon¬ 
tinent—landed endowments, recorded in deeds and other documents. 
However, in the case of the Svayambhucaitya there was no endow¬ 
ment of land that could have covered these enormous expenses and 
provided for the necessary laborThis is so because the caitya was not 
routinely renovated after a stipulated period of time, but only irregu¬ 
larly (as mentioned above, on average twice a century) when the need 
arose after it fell into disrepair, and when donors came forth. Besides, 
it would have been next to impossible to ‘bank’ the annual yield from 
endowment lands so that they would have built up over several decades 
into funds large enough to cover the enormous expenses needed. In the 
absence of a regular endowment, varying sponsors backed the different 
renovations and took the initiative to lend support or even initiate a 


4 This was already pointed out by B. Kolver (1992: 107f.), and I found con¬ 
firmation when surveying the documents archived by the Guthi Samsthan (and 
microfilmed by the NGMPP). These documents were catalogued in the 1990s 
by a team of Nepalese scholars, employed as part of a project funded by the 
German Research Council and overseen by Kolver. I went through all cata¬ 
logue cards relating to Svayambhu, and found that the vast majority of the more 
than thousand such documents record the donations of ornaments. While there 
are some records of endowing land for the purpose of whitewashing the caitya's 
dome, there is no evidence of endowments dedicated to keeping the Svayam¬ 
bhucaitya in repair. This accords with the evidence of the chronicles and other 
historic materials, which never give the slightest indication that such endow¬ 
ments might have existed. 
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renovation. It is often difficult to reconstruct the details but the sources 
evince a trend, namely that Tibetan lamas (who themselves had varied 
backgrounds and differing school affiliations) often played a dominant 
role as donors, and even instigators, in renovations undertaken between 
the 13* and the 16* centuries. (As mentioned, no information is avail¬ 
able for renovations performed before then.) 

By contrast, from the renovation begun in 1591 onwards the Newars 
took care of the renovations largely (or even exclusively) on their own, 
while Tibetan sponsorship faded into the background. The Newars 
did so in a concerted collective effort that is well documented in the 
mentioned ghatandvalT-iypt texts for all seven major renovations 
undertaken between the end of the 16* and the beginning of the 19* 
centuries. While these sources include architectural aspects in passing, 
they focus on the rituals, and register—with a level of detail that dif¬ 
fers from text to text—the principal rites performed in the course of a 
renovation, starting with the felling and transport of a tree to function 
as new yasti, continuing first with the extraction of the caitya's divine 
essence and its dismantling, and then treating the establishment of the 
new yasti and the rebuilding of the caitya, before ending with the trans¬ 
ference of the divine essence back to the caitya and the extended con¬ 
secration ceremony sealing the renovation. The entries are precisely 
dated and, with some exceptions, chronologically arranged.^ They track 
the progress of the renovation work, including problems and compli¬ 
cations encountered in the process. The brief summaries of the rituals 
include particulars and notably register the participants, that is, the 
priests who officiated, the caretakers who assisted them, the jajmdns, 
who functioned as the rituals’ patrons, other sponsors including the 
involved Tibetans, the king and concerned officials, etc. The texts also 
note the propitiatory rituals performed in conjunction with the main 
ritual action and the animals sacrificed in the process. 

The earliest such chronicle is embedded in a well-organized 
ghatandvalT (which I refer to in the following as Chronicle 7). It records 

5 The entries in the chronicles are introduced by specifying in astrological terms 
the time—in truth it is a time window—when the ritual was performed. This 
relates the entries to the notes priests make in preparation ahead of complex cer¬ 
emonies. These notes name the ritual and state the auspicious time (New sdit) 
for its performance as obtained from an astrologer. They may also include fur¬ 
ther information such as the names of the patrons (New jajmdn, Skt. yajamdna) 
which the priest needs to recite when declaring the formal intention {samkalpa) 
of performing the given ritual. Such notes may be kept after the rituals’ perfor¬ 
mance as historical records of sorts. Probably, suchlike notes served as sources 
for the ghatandvalT type chronicles examined here. 
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two closely related renovations; the first was carried out from 1591 to 
1595, the second one only a few years later from 1601 to 1604, after the 
newly rebuilt caitya had been badly damaged by lightning. Chronicle 1 
is clearly closely related to the matching inscription commemorating 
these “twin renovations”.^ As is characteristic for medieval Nepalese 
inscriptions, the Sanskrit text of this inscription is followed by its 
rendering in the Newar vernacular. This vernacular portion is consid¬ 
erably longer than the Sanskrit segment and includes mention of the 
different communities of Kathmandu and their overseers contributing 
towards the renovation. It also covers the central tree’s transport to 
Svayambhu. The inscription was in all likelihood commissioned by the 
principal sponsor of the renovation (who was a close associate of the 
king) and focuses on the larger details of sponsorship. The matching 
chronicle, on the other hand, was presumably authored by one of the 
participating priests and reflects his perspective and concerns. These 
two sources (and a further less developed account) bear out that the two 
renovations shaped the pattern of collective sponsorship that turned 
the renovations of Svayambhu in the later Malta era into great commu¬ 
nal events involving significant segments of the Buddhist community. 
The mechanisms at work here are not unique to the renovations of the 
Svayambhucaitya but characteristic of Newar society and the complex 
web of inherited obligations and privileges that—through the institu¬ 
tions of guthi and family—tie the different segments of Newar society 
together and make for its extraordinary cohesiveness. Hence, beyond 
its interest for the history of Svayambhu, the material discussed here 
serves to contribute more generally to the social history of the Malla 
era. This is particularly valuable as there is (to my knowledge) no other 
material that would show for this era in comparable detail how the 
Buddhist segments of Kathmandu’s populace were bound together by 
a collective task, how Buddhism was woven into the fabric of Newar 
society, and how it served itself as a force tying different segments of 
this caste-based society together. 


6 On the twin renovations see von Rospatt (2011: 176-181). The inscription has 
been published by Vajracarya and Nepal (1954/55: 46-49) and D.R. Regmi 
(1966: 46-51, inscription no. 29). B. Bledsoe (2004: ch. 6) offers a detailed 
analysis of this inscription. 
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Sponsorship of the Twin Renovations 

The chronicles, inscriptions and related sources, such as architectural 
drawings or Tibetan accounts,^ allow to track over almost two and half 
centuries the origination, persistence and eventual disintegration of 
the system of collective sponsorship treated in this paper. Rather than 
presenting an exhaustive account of all the collective contributions to 
the renovations recorded in my sources (for which see von Rospatt 
forthcoming: ch. 9), I here offer a summary that captures the principal 
details and takes the twin renovations as its main point of reference. 
The mentioned inscription gives at the end a list of the sponsors of the 
thirteen rings above the harmikd. This list concludes with the general 
pronouncement that the renovation “was [accomplished] collectively 
by the whole region, [that is,] by the [people] of the areas inscribed 
here” (lines 50-52). This bears out that the sponsorship of the rings 
is directly related to the contributions the concerned communities 
made to the renovation in general, and in a sense epitomizes these 
contributions. The list starts with the uppermost 13* ring and assigns 
it to the king, while mentioning that Jayaraksa acted as caretaker.^ It 
then continues with 12) Serngu (i.e. Svayambhu), 11) Votu Bahai, 10) 
Lagan, 9) Asan and Nahghal, 8) Yarn Bahal,^ 7) Itum Bahai, 6) Kel, 5) 
Sikharnmugudi, 4) Asan and Nahghal, 3) Bhilache, 2) Sikharnmugudi,^^ 

7 For an extensive introduction to the pertinent sources see von Rospatt (forth¬ 
coming: ch. 1 and bibliography). 

8 In the mentioned chronicle Jayaraksa features as sponsor for the later of the 
two renovations (26,7f. and 29,4f.), and in line 29f. of the inscription Jaya¬ 
raksa is identified beyond doubt as the danapati of the earlier renovation, too. 
Here Jayaraksa does not feature as sponsor {danapati) in his own right, but 
as “caretaker” acting on behalf of the king who “owned” the highest and most 
prestigious ring. 

9 The evidence regarding the eighth ring is not clear. While the overwhelming 
majority of sources attribute this ring to Lagan (thereby making Lagan the only 
community besides Votu that would have owned two rings), the inscription 
ascribes this ring to Vam Bahai and the sixth ring (which the other sources ascribe 
to Vam Bahai) to Kel (to which the other sources do not ascribe a ring). This 
suggests that the ownership of the eight and also sixth ring fluctuated over time, 
though it is also possible that the inconsistencies of our sources here simply owe 
to error. 

10 All other sources record as sponsor of the second ring the “coppersmiths of 
Maru” or “the houses behind Maru”. These attributions are identical because 
the coppersmiths of Maru even now live in three courtyards just behind the 
ground of Kasthamandapa. (They no longer practice their traditional craft, 
but mainly work as gold- and silversmiths.) Even though the inscription’s list 
registers (adjacent) Sikharnmugudi instead of Maru, the attribution of the 
sponsorship of the second tier to Maru in the other sources makes perfect 
sense. It was one of the five localities of Kathmandu providing manpower 
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and 1) Votu Bahai, with the implication that in descending order they 
are each assigned to the remaining twelve rings. Besides funding the 
fabrication of a new ring, sponsorship entailed the responsibility for 
the ring’s removal when the caitya was dismantled, and for the ritual 
installation of the newly fashioned one when the caitya was rebuilt. 
The sponsors had to act as jajmdns, and to provide the materials for the 
rituals and also for the festive meal {bhoj) to be consumed afterwards. 

In addition to sponsoring the rings and contributing in further 
ways, the principal donor communities collectively assisted in the 
grand reconsecration ceremony sealing the renovation. This is the 
most elaborate ritual of the whole renovation. It is structured around 
a fire ritual lasting up to twelve days and nights (ahordtra), which is 
preceded by months of preparation and followed by days of elabo¬ 
rate concluding rituals. The ahordtra ceremony is an extraordinarily 
elaborate and complex affair, and beyond the officiating priests, these 
rituals required caretakers who arranged for the myriad offerings and 
props needed, and who assisted with practical matters during the rit¬ 
uals’ performance as well as before and afterwards. This support was 
provided by the same communities who sponsored the rings and were 
at the forefront of contributing towards the renovation. Members of 
these upper caste communities often took higher tantric initiation, 
which surely must have been a prerequisite for assisting in the eso¬ 
teric fire ritual, from which non-initiates are excluded as a matter of 
course. The communities participated by “taking care” {citd ydka) of a 
particular day and/or night shift for which they assumed charge, pro¬ 
viding (and presumably paying for) the pujd materials and organizing 
the exterior aspects of the rituals—a duty that may have included the 
actual act of casting the various offerings into the fire on command of 
the priests. These care-taking functions are typically assumed by the 
jajmdns, and the arrangement of communities assuming responsibility 
by turns bears out that even while the Bares of Serngu formally func¬ 
tioned as jajmdns (see below), the Buddhist population of Kathmandu 
at large was in a sense the true patron of the renovation. This arrange¬ 
ment also meant that the consecration did not only seal the renovation 
ritually, but that for the care-taking communities it also came to seal 
their participation and cap the support they had offered before in the 
course of the renovation. 


for pulling the yasti, it shouldered a quarter of the work on the tiers, and it 
assumed responsibility for two of the eight shifts for building up the garbha 
and the harmikd. 
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Chronicle 1 recording the twin renovations provides the following 
details, which I have tabulated at the end of this section. For a start, 
it was the king’s prerogative to assume responsibility of the first day 
and night of the fire ritual, which coincided with the ritual birth of 
the deity (jdtakarman). However, on his behalf the danapati Jayaraksa 
(identified here simply as the “caretaker from Votu Bahai”) assumed 
responsibility (12,7-13,1) just as he had done for the ring of the king.^^ 
The people from Lagan took care of the next twenty-four hours when 
the rite of bestowing sight (drstidana) upon the deity was performed 
(13,lf.). For the third day and night it was the turn of the people of Yarn 
Bahai to “tend to the homo'' (New mi chuya) (13,2f.).^^ On the fourth 
day, when the name-giving rite was performed, the people from Bhote 
Bahai took over; in the night the people from Saracha looked after 
the homo. The people of Sikharnmugudi served on the fifth day and 
night, dedicated to the rite of the first feeding of fruit (phalaprdsana). 
The sixth day, which saw the first feeding of rice (annaprdsana), was 
attended to by the people from Gvalapasala; that night Jina Bharo of 
Ganthiche was in charge. The people from Makhan and Darndache^^ 
functioned as caretakers on the seventh day and night, when the rit¬ 
ual tearing of the throat (kantha khuya), a little-known rite of pas- 
sage,^"^ was performed (13,7). On the eighth day and night, featuring 
the rite of tonsure (cudakarana), it was the turn of the people from 
Itum Bahai and the adjacent locality of Nyeta (13,7-14,1). The peo¬ 
ple of Votu Bahai were on duty on the ninth day and night during 
which the ritual of imposing the vows (vratadesa) of the upanayana 
initiation was carried out for the deity (14,If.). On the tenth day and 
night, which included the final rite of passage, namely the wedding 
(pdnigrahana), the people of Kel did duty (14,2f.). For the next twen¬ 
ty-four hours of the pratisthd ritual, which “firmly establishes the 
deity”, the people of Asan and Nahghal rendered service (14,3f.). 

11 The text does not specify here that it was Jayaraksa who acted on behalf of the 
king. However, in line 50 of the inscription Jayaraksa is explicitly identified 
as the king’s caretaker, and below in the chronicle (17,2-4) it is specified that 
Jayaharsa (= Jayaraksa) provided the items for the ahordtra yajna on behalf of 
the king. The identification of Jayaharsa as the caretaker of the king bears out 
that the donor generally acted on the behest of the king, who was ultimately in 
charge. 

12 On this ritual see von Rospatt (2010: 204 n. 18). 

13 Damdache (lit.: “house of punishment”) could refer to a neighbourhood with 
a police station. It may have been located close to Makhan Bahai, so that the 
police station would have been even then in the same area as the present central 
police station in Hanuman Dhoka. 

14 On this ritual see von Rospatt (2010: 250). 
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Finally, on the last day, the people of Votu Bahai once again acted as 
caretakers, attending to the abhisekas bestowed upon the deity as well 
as to the concluding rituals (14,5). Thus, “the consecration of Sva- 
yambhu was accomplished by (all) these people collectively” (14,5f.). 
To repeat, this arrangement gave the principal sponsoring communi¬ 
ties a stake in the consecration ceremony and transformed them from 
mere bystanders to active participants. Importantly, ten of the twelve 
day-and-night shifts were taken care of by the same communities who 
already sponsored rings. That is, the first to third day-and-nights were 
catered to by respectively the king. Lagan and Yarn Bahai. The fifth 
and the seventh to twelfth day-and-night shifts were taken care of by 
respectively Sikharnmugudi, Makhan, Itum Bahai with Nyeta, Votu 
Bahai, Kel, Asan with Nahghal, and again Votu Bahai. This means that 
of the patrons of rings (who were the principal local sponsors of the 
renovations) only the Bares of Serngu and the coppersmiths did not 
serve as caretakers in the concluding consecration ceremony. While 
the former were already involved as religious specialists and hence 
did not serve as caretaker, the coppersmith may have been excluded 
from the consecration ceremony because of the lack of higher tantric 
initiations, or simply because of their lower status compared to the 
other donors—they owned the second lowest and, given the elevated 
status of the first ring (see below), least prestigious tier. However, at 
subsequent renovations the coppersmiths of Maru were allowed to act 
as caretakers, albeit first only for the preparatory rituals including the 
empowerment rites, and not for the ahordtra ritual itself. In 1758, by 
contrast, they were permitted to participate in the consecration cere¬ 
mony proper, and even took care of the fourth night. 

While the sponsorship of the rings and the shouldering of shifts at 
the consecration ceremony tabulated below were the prerogative of the 
upper caste Buddhist establishment, the mentioned chronicle provides 
details of how other communities contributed towards the twin renova¬ 
tions. To start with, it records that the tree cut to function as yasti was 
pulled towards Svayambhu by the people of Kathmandu, who were 
organized into groups by locality. In the earlier of the twin renovations 
there were five localities—namely Thathui Puirn, Asan, Votu, Makhan 
and Maru—each of which took a turn of six days and five nights during 
which their residents went out and provided the manpower for towing 
the yasti. In the case of the later renovation there were seven (or possi¬ 
bly eight) localities—viz. Manasu Bahai (?), Jyatha Bahai, Tarnmugali, 
Hnugal, Kohiti, Majhipat and Yalaksa—whose residents took turns 
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pulling the yasti. The populace involved in hauling the yasti was not 
identical with those who subsequently participated in the rebuilding 
of the caitya. It may be safely presumed that they were not recruited 
from the upper castes. Many may have been oil pressers (Saymi), who 
were already in charge of the technical aspect of the pulling operation, 
and who may have felt a particular affinity to Svayambhu and Buddhist 
cults, as Saymis traditionally do. Others were presumably recruited 
from the fold of the Jyapus (lit. “workers”) who form the backbone of 
Newar society and typically labor as peasants. While they may have 
received some remuneration, their obligation to render service proba¬ 
bly derived from the complex system of duties based upon guthi mem¬ 
bership (and caste and locality) that characterizes Newar society.^^ At 
any rate, there is no evidence that their labor was corvee enforced by 
the government. 

The mentioned chronicle relates (for the earlier renovation) that not 
only the yasti, but also the wood for making thirty-two logs each five 
cubits in length (which were needed for the fabrication of the rings 
and possibly also the chattra) was transported by the people of Kath¬ 
mandu to the top of Svayambhu—presumably from the slopes of the 
hillock where the wood for the chattra was routinely cut, as reported 
in the chronicles. The text adds that as for the work for the cakras, half 
was done by Yambu, that is, by the people from upper Kathmandu, a 
quarter by the people of Yarn Bahai, and a further quarter by the peo¬ 
ple of Maru. Furthermore, the chronicle relates that for “building up 
the new dome, (the people from) Votu Bahai spent an entire day, then 
(those) from Maru spent an entire day, and then in cooperation (those 
from) Yarn Bahai, Lagan and Bhote Bahai (spent an entire day[?])” 
(9,7-10,1). When “building up the harmikd, (the people from) Yotu 
Bahai, Itum Bahai, Maru, Lagan and Yarn Bahai built part by part” 
(10,2f.). Though the collective character of the renovation is attested in 
this way, the chronicle does not fail to highlight the leading role in the 
consecration played by the principal sponsor of the renovation, namely 
Jayaraksa, alias Jayaharsa as he is referred to here. Thus it records that 
“the venerable Jayaharsa bore the burden of whatever the people could 
not (supply) collectively” for the consecration ritual (17,2), and the 
burden of the pujd materials furnished in the name of the king (17,3f.). 

15 The system of forced recruitment by locality was operative at the uprising in 
1989, overthrowing the Pancayat regime. Every Newar household in Patan, 
where the disturbances originated, was obliged to provide one member for the 
revolutionary force, no matter whether they shared its political aspirations. 
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It also stresses the personal engagement of Jayaraksa in this context, 
relating that he observed fast together with the priests throughout the 
ahordtra ritual (17,3). 

The sponsorship of the thirteen rings captures and epitomizes 
the pattern of collective sponsorship laid out above. It was the most 
stable feature of this pattern and persisted, unlike other aspects, until 
the renovation in the early 19* century. Accordingly I have taken the 
rings as a starting point for the below table, which serves to present 
the relevant data of the twin renovations in summary form. It allows 
us to witness how the sponsorship of the rings by particular localities 
is expressive of their overall contribution to the renovations (table 1). 


Collective Sponsorship after the Twin Renovations 

The systematic communal sponsorship of renovations outlined here is 
not attested for renovations before 1591, that is, before the twin renova¬ 
tions. While some aspects, such as the towing of the yasti by segments 
of Kathmandu’s populace, may have earlier origins, it is clear that the 
twin renovations shaped the pattern of public sponsorship that was in 
place subsequently. This follows from the prominence of Votu Bahai 
in this pattern—notably, they owned the first and the last of the avail¬ 
able eleven cakras ^^—which enshrined the leading role this locality 
played during the twin renovations under the leadership of Jayaraksa, 
the principal donor. It persisted for the next four renovations and only 
became undone at the renovation from 1814 to 1817, when the system 
of traditional sponsorship had largely disintegrated. The persistence of 
this pattern of communal contributions over two centuries and more 
follows from the principle that the sponsorship of a shrine or a part 
thereof, or even of a ritual, entails the right (adhikdra) and duty to spon¬ 
sor the same part or activity in the future. Thus the donor of a votive 
caitya, or his descendants, have the duty to celebrate the anniversary of 
the caitya's establishment (varsavardhana) and must restore it, if need 
be. Assuming responsibility for a caitya without historical “owners” 
obliges one to maintain it henceforth. Accordingly, the descendants 

16 The eleventh ring is the highest available ring—the thirteenth and twelfth are 
reserved for the king and the Semgu Bares respectively. Like the highest and 
most important ring and unlike the second to twelfth ring, the first ring was 
ritually established in the framework of a fire ritual, which speaks to its special 
role as standing at the head of the set of thirteen rings. 
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Table 1: The rings’ sponsors (as recorded at the end of the inscription commemorating 
the twin renovations), their service as caretakers for day and/or night shifts of the 
fire ritual (ahordtra) of the reconsecration ceremony, and their further contributions 
to the twin renovations. 


Patrons of the rings at 
the twin renovations 
(top to bottom) 

The patron’s service as 
caretaker for shifts of 
the ahordtra fire ritual 

Further contributions 
of the rings’ patrons to 
the twin renovations 

13) King of Kathmandu 

day-and-night 
(Jayaraksa acted as 
caretaker) 


12) Semgu 

since Semgu Bares act 
as jajmdns, they do not 
serve as caretakers 

none beyond their 
participation as jajmdns 

11) Votu Bahai 

and 12* day-and- 
night (final 12* day may 
have been of Jayaraksa) 

principal sponsor was 
Jayaraksa from Votu; 
pulling yastb work on 
garbha and harmikd; 
sponsor of Amitabha 
niche from Votu 

10) Lagan 

2"^ day-and-night 

work on garbha and 
harmikd 

9) Asan and Nahghal 

11* day-and-night 

pulling yasti; gilding 
murti of Amitabha 
(Asan alone) 

8) Vam Bahai 
(other sources: 

Lagan) 

Vam Bahai: 3* day- 
and-night 

Vam Bahai: work 
on garbha, harmikd’, 
“quarter of the work 
for the cakras'"’, home 
of the sponsors of 
Ratnasambhava niche 
and of gilding his statue 

7) hum Bahai 

8* day-and-night 
(together with Nyeta) 

work on harmikd 

6) Inscription: Kel 
(all other sources: 

Vam Bahai) 

10* day-and-night 


5) Sikhammugudi 

5* day-and-night 

provides principal 
priests (remunerated 
service, no sponsorship) 

4) Asan and Nahghal 

See ring 9) 

See ring 9) 

3) Bherache (which 
may have been part 
of Makhan) 

Makhan: 7* day-and- 
night 

Makhan: pulling yasti’, 
Bhilache: sponsor of 
Amoghasiddhi niche 

2) inscription: Sikham 
mugudi (all other 
sources: copper¬ 
smiths of Maru; 
cf. n. 10) 

coppersmiths only 
served as caretakers at 
later renovations 

pulling yasti’, work on 
garbha and harmikd’, 
possibly a quarter of the 
work on cakras 

1) Votu BahM 

See ring 11) 

See ring 11) 
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of Dhamam Sahu, the main Newar sponsor of the last renovation in 
1918,^^ claimed (oral communication) to have certain (unspecified) 
rights in the next renovation of Svayambhu, though de facto they were 
ignored when the caitya was newly gilded (and in the process partially 
repaired) from 2008 to 2010. Similarly sponsoring particular parts of 
the Svayambhucaitya or taking care of a specific shift of the consecra¬ 
tion rituals entitled and also obliged the concerned party to assume the 
same responsibility at subsequent renovations. Fittingly Cakrapdni's 
Chronicle (fol. 41v4)uses the term “owner” (thuodpanisem) when ref¬ 
erencing the sponsors of particular rings in course of the early 19* 
century renovation. Since this type of ritual obligation is hereditary 
the thirteen rings of the caitya and other parts were sponsored—with 
some modifications—by the same neighborhoods again and again. 
Similarly at the renovations carried out between 1595 and 1758 basi¬ 
cally the same groups took care of the consecration rituals on the same 
day(s) and/or night(s) over and over. The logic of inheriting rights and 
obligations also applied to the king, who featured prominently in this 
system through his recurring sponsorship of the uppermost and hence 
most prestigious ring as well as the crowning finial above, and through 
patronizing the first and last day of the consecration rituals. 

It is not by chance that the commencement of active Newar sponsor¬ 
ship coincides with the beginning of keeping extensive written records 
of the caitya's renovations. While it cannot be excluded that there were 
older records, since lost, it is unlikely that any of the previous reno¬ 
vations were recorded in quite the same detail as the twin and subse¬ 
quent renovations, for which various records survive. Rather, it seems 
that as the renovations became large-scale communal affairs involving 
significant segments of Kathmandu’s populace, their profile among the 
Newars was raised and they started to become the object of extensive 
historical records. These records also served to register communal con¬ 
tributions, be they labor, the sponsorship of parts, or acting as caretaker 
of particular days and/or nights of the concluding consecration cere¬ 
mony. Given the long intervals between renovations, it was necessary 
to preserve through such records the memory of which communities 
of Kathmandu were responsible for which elements of the renovation. 
It was also important that these details be recorded anew every time 
Svayambhu was renovated because the pattern of sponsorship needs to 
be perpetuated continuously. A break in assuming responsibility leads 


17 See von Rospatt 2011: 201-206. 
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to rupture, hence the need for proof of how sponsorship was organized 
at the immediately preceding renovation. In this way the renovation 
chronicles not only served to record what were monumental events in 
the life of the participating Newars, but, by registering the contribu¬ 
tions of all contributing communities, they also provided a blueprint 
of how future renovations were to be accomplished collectively This 
underscores what I stated at the outset, namely that the Svayambhu 
chronicles (which, to be sure, are complex sources that served multiple 
agendas) assumed something of the function of official records, docu¬ 
menting which communities were responsible for which tasks. Even 
though technically such records had no binding legal force, the con¬ 
cern for prestige and the fear of public loss of face and standing were 
such that the communities in question felt compelled to honor them 
and shoulder the given task. Befitting their normative dimension and 
giving them some official imprimatur, these accounts appear—as far as 
we can tell, given that they are anonymous—to have been authored by 
senior priests (or their close associates) serving in the given renovation 
in their official function as '‘dcdryas of the ten regions” (digdcdrya) on 
behest of the king and society.^^ 

Arguably, the ritual chronicles also functioned in another manner 
as documents of sorts, namely by attesting to the proper performance 
of the requisite rituals including the costly offering of sacrificial 
animals. Such a function would not be surprising given that the priests 
could, as narrated in the chronicle mentioned in n. 19 (2r2-6), be held 
accountable if something went wrong. Such a documentary function 
of the chronicles would, moreover, be in line with the preoccupation 
of the Newars to keep detailed accounts, in particular of expenses, 
for all kinds of affairs—clearly in order to disprove allegations of 
misappropriation and misconduct. Obviously such a function would be 
particularly pertinent in the case of the renovations principally funded 
and organized by the Newars themselves, which fits the fact that we 
only have detailed records for precisely these renovations. 

The traditional system of collective sponsorship of the Svayambhu- 
caitya’s renovations started to weaken towards the end of the Malla 


18 The ''dcdryas of the ten regions” (dasadigdcarya) are traditionally responsible 
for the performance of Buddhist rituals anywhere within the kingdom when 
the need arises, hence their designation that puts them in charge of the four 
cardinal and the four intermediate directions as well as of zenith and nadir. This 
includes their responsibility for Svayambhu and its renovations. For details see 
von Rospatt forthcoming: ch. 8. 
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era when the Valley was suffering under the prolonged siege by the 
Gorkha troops of PrthvTnarayana Saha. At the subsequent renovation 
concluded in 1817 it had lost much of its traction as the close-knit fab¬ 
ric of Newar society in the Malla era had begun to unravel due to the 
sociopolitical changes brought about by the takeover of the Valley and 
its integration into the nascent Nepalese nation state. Instead of the 
communities traditionally responsible for particular parts, labor or ser¬ 
vice, a few prominent Newar traders (Sahu) with close ties to Tibet 
emerged at that renovation as new sponsors who, together with Tibetan 
(and Bhutanese) donors, shored up the effort and helped to ensure the 
successful conclusion of the renovation. This trend continued at the 
next major renovation a hundred years later, which was financed almost 
exclusively by Tibetan (and Bhutanese) contributions and funding pro¬ 
vided by the Newar merchant Dhamarn Sahu, who owed his wealth to 
trade with Tibet and China. The most recent renovation, undertaken 
from 2008 to 2010 in order to newly gild all the caitya's copper fix¬ 
tures—^principally the framing of the niches set in the dome and the 
sheets covering the harmikd and rings above—was carried out on the 
initiative of a sole sponsor, the Tibetan Nyingma Institute located in 
Berkeley, California. While the Vajracaryas of Kathmandu and the 
Buddhacaryas of Svayambhu acted during that renovation in their tra¬ 
ditional roles as respectively priests and patron (jajmdn), there was no 
form of communal Newar sponsorship in place. However, this reno¬ 
vation was motivated by the desire of a particular individual, namely 
Tarthang Tulku, to newly gild the caitya, and not necessitated by its 
disrepair. Hence, it differs structurally from the comprehensive reno¬ 
vations that include the dismantling of most of the structure in order 
to allow for the replacement of the central post, the yasti. Mirroring 
the disengagement of the Newar community, there are no traditional 
ghatandvali-tyipQ accounts of this last renovation or the preceding ren¬ 
ovation of 1918. 


Analysis of the Pattern of Collective Sponsorship 

Reviewing the pattern of collective contributions, one cannot fail to 
notice that—unlike in the case of the ancient stupa sites of India (see 
below)—the sponsors were not individuals or single families but com¬ 
munities. A seeming exception is the principal sponsor for the twin 
renovations, Jayaraksa. But even his contributions became identified 
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with the community he hailed from, that is, the Bares of Votu Bahai. 
Another apparent exception is the gilding or replacement of the 
Buddha statues set in the niches, including work on the niches them¬ 
selves. These were sponsored by individuals including donors who 
were not from Kathmandu.^^ However, this was so because the renewal 
of the Buddha statues and their niches was not regarded as an integral 
part of the caitya's renovation, but as additional work that was under¬ 
stood to be singular and did not translate into any rights or claims. 

The patron communities were organized according to locality and 
caste, that is to say, they were formed by members of the same caste, 
living in the same neighborhood. This form of organizing Newar soci¬ 
ety still persists to this day. Members of the same caste living in a 
particular neighborhood form an association (guthi). Membership is by 
family and heredity and translates into both duty to contribute labor and 
service, and privilege to enjoy the guthVs support, for instance, when 
hosting a marriage banquet (bhoj). The guthis of the Jyapu community 
are particularly robust because the Jyapus are numerous and form the 
backbone of the population. The organization of monasteries follows 


19 The aforementioned chronicle E 1874/2 reports for the earlier of the twin 
renovations: “The Sakyabhiksu SrT Dharma-ju from Pitache of Votu Bahai 
had the niche of the main side made (= the eastern side with Amitabha)” 
(11,2), and “Bhona from Bhilache had the niche of Vasigal made (= the niche 
of Amoghasiddhi on the northern side with the ndga pool called Vasigal)” 
(ll,2f.). “Together with his nephew Jnanaju, the Sakyabhiksu SrT Jinasimha-ju 
from Bhote Bahai of Yamgal had (the niche at the place) where one looks 
down made (i.e. the niche of Aksobhya on the eastern side, atop the steep 
staircase, affording the view over Kathmandu)” (ll,3f.). Finally, “having had it 
manufactured in Bhaktapur, the Sakyabhiksu Sri Jayaharsa-ju from Vam Bahai 
had (the niche) of Ratnasambhava made (on the southern side)” (1 l,4f.). Further 
below the text relates (14,7-15,1) that the statues of Amitabha, Aksobhya and 
Ratnasambhava were gilded respectively by the people of Asan, by ethnic 
Tibetans (samjapani) from “Rarija” (?), and by “the owner” from Vam Bahai, 
that is, possibly, by the aforementioned Jayaharsa who had already sponsored 
the niche for Ratnasambhava. 

20 The only true exception I am aware of concerns the shift of the sixth night of the 
consecration ceremony at the twin renovations. It was attributed to Jina Bharo of 
Ghantiche (lit. “bell house”). The edifice with the giant bell at Hanuman Dhoka 
was only established in 1797, but the Ghantiche mentioned here may have stood 
at the same site, which is located in the larger neighborhood of Sikhammugudi, 
just as Sarache and Gvalapasal (which was in charge of the day shift just before) 
are. At the next renovation a certain Suryadeva, who may have been a direct 
relative of Jina Bharo, took care of this shift. It is conceivable that these two 
individuals were particular prominent members of their community, and that 
their contribution was thought of in communal terms just as Jayarakaksa’s 
sponsorship was identified with Votu Bahai. Note that in 1758 we no longer 
have a named individual but the coppersmiths of Majhipat who were in charge 
of this shift. Possibly they were the descendants of Suryadeva and Jina Bharo, 
who may have been coppersmiths, too. 
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along the same lines, and they function as caste-based, exogamic 
units in much the same way as guthis do. Even though the sources 
do not explicitly identify the sponsoring communities as guthis this 
can be taken for granted and is a given in the case of the contributing 
monasteries. 

The sponsoring communities were distributed quite evenly over 
Kathmandu, but there was little spread in terms of caste. Rather, the 
principal sponsors assuming responsibility for particular parts of the 
caitya and shifts of the ahordtra consecration at the end were Bares, 
that is, Sakyas, a term the sources analyzed here do not use,^^ though 
Sahus and other Urays, such as coppersmiths, also played an important 
role. The prominence of these upper caste Buddhists does not come 
as a surprise. The worship of Buddhist deities (both exoteric and eso¬ 
teric) and shrines such as Svayambhu is central to the religious prac¬ 
tices and identity of the Bares and Urays, and since ritual purity and 
access to tantric initiation depend upon caste status, they were in a 
privileged position and could potentially participate in the many rituals 
that required the strict maintenance of ritual purity and that were often 
restricted to tantric initiates. This concerns in particular the numerous 
rites of consecration that accompanied the rebuilding of the caitya at 
each stage, and that culminated in the new consecration of the rebuilt 
caitya}^ Of course, the Vajracaryas were in an even more privileged 
position as regards access to such rites, but they feature almost exclu¬ 
sively as priests remunerated for their ritual services and not as donors. 
Indeed, none of the sponsoring communities is explicitly identified 
as including Vajracaryas. Rather, if the sponsors are monastic they 
seem to be Bares alone, and that is so even in those cases where the 
monastery includes both Vajracaryas and Bares. The different roles of 
Vajracaryas and Bares came to the fore at the renovation in 1817 when 
the Vajracaryas of the Sikharnmugudi monastery refused to contribute 


21 On the varying uses^of the terms Bare (lit. “venerable”, derived from 
Sanskrit vandya) and Sakya, see Gellner 1992: 67. 

22 The importance of ritual purity in the context of the caitya and its renovation is 
vividly brought home by an episode related in a chronicle kept in the National 
Archives, Nepal (acc. no. 3-270; NGMPP B 100/22: fols. 158v4-159r2) 
documenting the renovation at the beginning of the 18* century On the day 
when the new yasti was raised some Tibetans ventured into the place where 
the sacred vessel was kept into which the divine essence of the caitya had been 
transferred for the time of the renovation. The Tibetans were caught and had to 
pay the substantial sum of six mohars as a fine. As atonement for the pollution, 
seven Bares of Semgu fasted for a day and night, and the next day an extensive 
homa ritual was performed. 
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towards the expenses of sponsoring the fifth ring, leaving the Bares of 
this monastery to bear these expenses alone, as they had done in the 
past.^^ In this the Vajracaryas acted much like Brahman priests render¬ 
ing remunerated priestly service, while the true patrons were the Bares 
(and Sahus and other Urays) commissioning their services and financ¬ 
ing also the labor of many of the other participants, such as woodcut¬ 
ters and carpenters. This accords with the Vajracarya’s perceived iden¬ 
tity and role as ritual specialists whose task is not to support Buddhism 
materially but to guide it spiritually May it be added that also nowa¬ 
days the Bares and Urays, rather than the Vajracaryas, sponsor most 
Buddhist activities. This is particularly conspicuous at the samyakdana 
festival treated at the end of this paper, where the Vajracaryas function 
solely as recipients of dana. 

The dynamics on display here shed light on the relationship 
between Vajracaryas and Sakyas. Since these two groups cohabit in 
monasteries, interdine and intermarry, they are normally regarded as 
forming one caste, namely that of householder monks at the apex of 
the Buddhist caste system. It is commonly understood that within this 
caste the Vajracaryas enjoy a privileged position because they alone 
have access to the tantric dcdrya ordination that empowers them to act 
as ritual priests and gurus imparting the highest tantric initiations. The 
Bares, by contrast, are lesser religious specialists who—together with 
the Vajracaryas—function as monastic recipients of offerings from the 
laity (ddna) and assume turns as ritual officiant for the regular wor¬ 
ship (nityapujd) in the monastery they belong to. However, as the pat¬ 
tern of sponsorship at the renovations bears out, the Bares are more 
than lesser religious specialists. Rather, they are at the same time also 
patrons whom the Vajracarya priests serve and upon whom they mate¬ 
rially depend. And the same structure is also found elsewhere in Newar 
Buddhism. For instance, the samgha of Itum Bahai is overwhelmingly 
made up of Sakyas, and the single lineage of Vajracaryas of this mon¬ 
astery is apparently secondary and there to serve the ritual needs of 
the Sakyas (von Rospatt 2010/2011). While this relationship parallels 
the contractual bonds between Brahman purohitas and their high-caste 
(often landed) patrons (jajmdn), there are also important differences. In 
the Hindu fold the jajmdns are not at the same time religious specialists 
in their own right, and they do not intermarry (or interdine) with the 


23 This is recorded (fol. 36rl-5) in the early 19‘^ century chronicle mentioned in 
n. 19. 
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Brahman priests but form a different caste. The same holds good in the 
Buddhist fold for the Sahus and other Urays who function as Buddhist 
jajmdn par excellence. By contrast, the Bares are not only patrons but, 
as ordained householder monks, also religious specialists who share 
in the same world of elite Buddhist practice as the Vajracaryas do and 
hence form the same caste. Still, the renovations of Svayambhu accen¬ 
tuated not what connects Bares and Vajracaryas but what divides them, 
namely the split between patron and remunerated priest. It fits this dis¬ 
tribution of roles that the Bares of Asan and Nahghal joined hands with 
the traders (and not the Vajracaryas) of those areas and acted collec¬ 
tively with them across the caste divide as sponsors of the fourth and 
ninth rings of the Svayambhucaitya.^"^ 

Unlike other Bares, the Serngu Bares’ primary identity is that of 
religious specialists. Nowadays they are known as Buddhacaryas, 
because—so the usual explanation—in addition to the ordinary monas¬ 
tic Buddhist ordination (bare chuyegu) taken by all male Sakyas, they 
undergo two years after that ordination further initiations (some say 
the mukuta- and ghantdbhiseka) that ordinary Sakyas are not enti¬ 
tled to. On this basis they claim to be superior to them, but inferior 
to Vajracaryas who alone are entitled to the full dcdrydbhiseka (New. 
dcdh luyegu) that transforms them into Buddhist priests and entitles 
them to perform homa and srdddha rituals for their patrons. The 


24 This analysis of the function of Vajracaryas and Bares in the course of 
the renovation is at odds with Kolver’s claim (1992: 11 Iff.) that among the 
sponsors of the rings there is a marked preponderance of monasteries belonging 
to the dcdrya guthi (which unites the Vajracarya priests of Kathmandu), and 
that hence the Vajracaryas played a leading role as owners of the rings. As 
a comparison of the chronicles with the drawing in manuscript C, the source 
used by Kolver, bears out, this does not represent the sources accurately Of 
the thirteen rings only three (or four) belong clearly to monasteries that pertain 
to the dcdrya guthi, namely Lagan Bahai (ring 10 and possibly ring 8), Itum 
Bahai (ring 7), and Sikhammugudi Bahai (ring 5). But these three monasteries 
have mixed communities of Sakyas and Vajracaryas, and the sources explicitly 
identify the Bares (i.e. Sakyas) of these monasteries (who do not belong to the 
dcdrya guthi which is restricted to Vajracaryas) as donors. This is confirmed by 
the aforementioned account of how the Vajracaryas of Sikhammugudi Bahai 
refused to join the Bares of this monastery in sponsoring the fifth ring. Among 
the sponsors of the other rings there is the mention of further monasteries, but 
the sources are careful to identify the donors as Bares and some of the mentioned 
monasteries, such as Asan Bahai (4* ring) only have Sakya communities 
anyway In addition, we have the mention of donors recruited from the upper 
lay Buddhist castes beyond the monastic fold, notably the traders of Asan and 
Nahgal (ring 4) and the coppersmiths of Maru (ring 2), and it is possible that the 
mention of neighbourhoods such as Vam Bahai, Musum and Votu also included 
lay Buddhist donors. At any rate, what clearly stands out is that there is no 
indication in our sources that Vajracarya communities were among the donors. 
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Semgu Bares live up at Svayambhu around the caitya and are the his¬ 
torical guardians charged with its daily worship {nityapujd) and main¬ 
tenance. In the case of more complex rituals requiring the offices of a 
Vajracarya priest they normally function as jajmdn, though this does 
not imply that they materially sponsor the ritual. Rather, traditionally 
they do not own land and their principal source of livelihood is derived 
from their service as ritual specialists at Svayambhu. Accordingly, 
they participate in the renovations by rendering services and do not 
feature as patrons. The only exception is their sponsorship of the twelfth 
ring (which is smaller in diameter than the rings below and hence less 
costly). Just below the ring of the king and above all the rings of the 
donor communities, its possession confirms the Buddhacaryas’ special 
link with the caitya and does not turn them into one of the principal 
donor communities. 

Given the status of the Svayambhucaitya as the premier shrine of 
Buddhism—a shrine which, according to the mythological history nar¬ 
rated in the Svayambhupurdna, lies at the origins of Buddhist civiliza¬ 
tion in the Valley and encases the spontaneously manifesting light of 
buddhahood—it is not surprising that the rings and other parts of the 
caitya —and the same applies to the shifts of the ahordtra ritual—were 
coveted items for upper caste Buddhists to express their religious alle¬ 
giance and identity, display their social status and earn prestige (and 
merit). Even so, the sponsorship of these items and shifts left scope 
for lower caste groups and communities to also get involved, and their 
participation was of course essential in a number of ways. Among 
these groups and communities we can differentiate between 1) the oil 
pressers (Saymi) with their particular expertise in rope work that was 
needed for towing the tree, for erecting the scaffold around the caitya, 
and for raising the new yasti, 2) the laborers towing the massive tree 
to function as yasti from where it was cut to Svayambhu, 3) the arti¬ 
sans and craftsmen engaged in dismantling and rebuilding the caitya, 
and 4) further specialists for fabricating ritual items, and for providing 
particular ritual services. Of these four sets, the Saymis have a clearly 
defined Buddhist identity, and it seems that their guthi assumed respon¬ 
sibility for the mentioned tasks as a matter of course. As for the labor¬ 
ers towing the tree, they were—excluding the early 19^^ century ren¬ 
ovation—drafted from among the communities of Kathmandu. While 
the details differ from renovation to renovation, it is clear that there 
was an element of coercion, and that their participation was not entirely 
voluntary. Regarding the craftsmen and artisans, it appears they were 
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hired and remunerated for their work. This includes the woodcutters 
who were needed to fell the trees from which to fashion the yasti and 
rings of the caitya, and who also took care of chopping the old yasti so 
that it could be removed from the caitya. Likewise, carpenters were 
employed to fashion the new yasti and rings, and also to remove the old 
wooden rings when dismantling the caitya. Moreover, blacksmiths and 
coppersmiths were put to work to dismantle the iron and copper parts 
of the superstructure and to fashion—in cooperation with goldsmiths— 
the corresponding new parts when the caitya was rebuilt. Besides the 
wood- and metalworkers, there were large numbers of workers, such 
as bricklayers and plasterers, who were engaged to build up the new 
structure. As for the fabrication of ritual implements, potters, painters 
(Citrakara) etc. were needed, and for the portering of such items work¬ 
ers (Jyapu) had to be enlisted. Moreover, lower caste specialists were 
delivering certain ritual tasks. For instance, at various junctions of the 
rituals (e.g., when welcoming the yasti in ritual procession) music was 
played by the butchers (Nay) blowing their trumpet-like kdhd, and by 
tailors (Kusle) sounding their oboe-like muhdli. It can be taken for 
granted that the fabrication of ritual implements and the rendering of 
ritual services were also remunerated. These examples shall suffice to 
show that lower castes, too, participated extensively in the renovations. 
However, unlike the Bares and Uray sponsoring the caitya rings and 
the shifts of the extended fire ritual as well as other elements of the 
renovation, their services were presumably not rendered as voluntary 
acts of sponsorship. Rather, they were either obliged to render these 
services—the Saymis and pullers—or they were contracted and remu¬ 
nerated just as the Vajracarya priests were. This reinforces the picture 
that the true sponsors and owners of the renovation were the Bares and 
Uray who thus assumed a central function, located at the hub of the 
caste-based system of obligations and services, in a manner resembling 
the landed upper caste in the jajmdni system. 

It is noteworthy that the Bares and Uray have—as otherwise only 
the Vajracarya priests do—an unambiguously Buddhist identity, and 
that, apart from the king or his representative(s), no Brahmans or 
Shresthas or other upper caste Newars outside the fold of Buddhism 
had a stake in the renovations of Svayambhu. (This, incidentally, shows 
that in the Malla era, and no doubt before, upper caste Newars had 
clearly formed religious identities.) Even so, whether involved as 
sponsor, as drafted laborer or as remunerated craftsman, many seg¬ 
ments of the population beyond the upper tiers of the Buddhist society 
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of Kathmandu participated in the renovations and turned them into 
truly communal events. They at once accentuate the social differences 
between the participating groups and provide a framework in which the 
different groups are united by pursuing a common end, viz. to rebuild 
and renew Svayambhu. Besides such societal ramifications, the com¬ 
munal character of the renovations served to reinforce the central role 
of the Svayambhucaitya as the focal shrine for the Newar Buddhist 
community beyond limitations of caste and locality. In all this the ren¬ 
ovations resemble the public religious festivals of the Newars, which 
generally involve large parts of the populace in a variety of ways com¬ 
mensurate with their social and caste status. In this way, rather than 
being mere onlookers, they find themselves in one way or another at 
the heart of the action and identify with the event as well as the cult 
and deity it serves. Given the fervor with which the Newars typically 
celebrate such festivals, I suspect that many of the participants—not¬ 
withstanding the obvious concerns of the sponsors for prestige and 
merit-making, as well as the contractual nature of the rendering of 
obligatory and/or remunerated services—embraced the renovations of 
Svayambhu with some of the joy, devotion and enthusiasm that such 
communal events tend to generate. 

Another important point clearly emerges from the pattern of spon¬ 
sorship examined here, namely that the sponsors came, just like the 
ritual officiants, the Vajracarya priests, exclusively from Kathmandu. 
There is one exception to this, namely singular acts of donation that 
did not entail any rights or claims. Besides the mentioned sponsoring 
of the niches with the Buddha images set, this includes in particular the 
donation of a new parasol (chattra) crowning the caitya. Such dona¬ 
tions are recorded independently from complete renovations, and were 
presumably at times prompted by the wish to make a merit-earning 
offering towards Svayambhu, rather than by the disrepair of the old 
chattra. At any rate, sponsorship of the chattra did not translate into 
the privilege to be henceforth in charge of this element, and therefore 
it did not infringe on the traditional rights and duties of the people of 
Kathmandu to assume responsibility for specific parts of the caitya in 
the case of full-fledged renovations. As a consequence there was in such 
cases scope for sponsorship from outside Kathmandu, though it seems 
that even then the permission from the king of Kathmandu was needed. 
Thus the inscription of a bell in front of the temple of Pratapapur up 
at Svayambhu records that it was donated in NS 820 (1700 CE) “by 
the Great King, the ruler of blessed Lalitpur (i.e. Patan), Yoganarendra 
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Malla, with the consent of the Great King, the Lord of Kings, the ruler 
of blessed Kantipur (i.e. Kathmandu), Bhupalendra Malla”, after the 
original bell donated by Pratapa Malla had become impaired.^^ 

While singular acts of sponsorship, such as the donation of a new 
chattra, were also possible for outsiders inasmuch as they did not affect 
the ownership of the Svayambhucaitya, the Buddhists from Kathmandu 
jealously guarded the privilege and duty to assume responsibility of 
the renovations and to contribute by sponsoring an element such as a 
ring, or by acting as caretaker for rituals. For this alone translated into 
lasting claims on the caitya. This is confirmed by Svayambhuvajradeva’s 
account of how the leaders of the Buddhist community of Kathmandu 
reacted when King Jayaprakasa Malla confronted them in the middle 
of the 18* century with the wish of the Tibetan lama Kah-thog Rig- 
dzin Tshe-dbang nor-bu to renovate Svayambhu (von Rospatt 2011: 
191). They rejected that the lama be officially entrusted with this task, 
claiming (wrongly, as it were) that there was no precedent for outsiders, 
“not even from Bhaktapur or Patan”, to be put in charge of renovating 
Svayambhu. It is in line with this that Tibetan sponsors were, despite 
their substantial donations and—at times—their de facto leadership, 
excluded from the direct sponsorship of specific parts of the caitya, and 
hence from the rights that would ensue from such direct sponsorship. 
Thus Cakrapdnfs Chronicle attests for the early 19* century renovation 
that when the traditional caretakers of their rings did not assume 
responsibility, there was no scope for the direct sponsorship of distinct 
parts by the sponsoring Bhutanese (or other outsiders). Instead, the 
lama in charge of the renovation entrusted traders (Sahus) from Nyeta 
in Kathmandu with this task (fol. 34v7), or the royal caretaker(s) 
stepped in on behalf of the king (fol. 40r3-6). 

To take account of the exclusive role of Kathmandu, it has to be 
borne in mind that Patan and Bhaktapur were until 1768 distinct king¬ 
doms separate from Kathmandu. Even today, some two and a half cen¬ 
turies after the borders between these kingdoms fell with the conquest 
by PrthvTnarayana Saha, there is still a strong sense of distinctness 
between the cities of the Valley, which are structured as autonomous 

25 The present bell bearing the inscription was installed more than 150 years after 
the donation by Yoganarendra at the time of Jahga Bahadur a Rana. Hence the 
inscription on the present bell quoted above in my translation dates only from 
the 19* century All the same, it is likely that the phrase “with the consent of 
the Great King, the Lord of Kings, the ruler of blessed Kantipur, Bhupalendra 
Malla” was not composed retrospectively but taken over from the inscription on 
the original bell donated by Yoganarendra. 
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units independent from each other. Thus the most important deity for 
the people of Patan is undoubtedly Buhgadyah, a form of Karunamaya 
based in Buhgamati but stationed for part of the year in Patan, whereas 
Svayambhu does not command the same allegiance as it does among 
the Buddhists of Kathmandu. On the other hand, the Svayambhucaitya 
was (and still is) an integral part of the larger sacred topography of 
the Valley shared by all Newars, and hence it played (and still plays) 
an important part in the religious life of Newars also from Bhaktapur 
and particularly Patan. For instance, Buddhists from Patan tradition¬ 
ally come during the month of Kartik each morning to Svayambhu for 
worshipping the caitya, a custom still kept up by the many bus-loads of 
faithful ferried from Patan to Kathmandu daily during that month. Sim¬ 
ilarly, all the participants in the annual mataydh procession in Patan are 
obliged to visit Svayambhu some ten days later when the pahcaddna 
day is celebrated in Kathmandu (Vaidya 1986: ch. 6). This connection 
to Svayambhu found its expression also on the occasion of the caitya's 
renovations when the citizens of Bhaktapur, Patan and the Valley’s vil¬ 
lages converged upon Svayambhu on the day of the new yastVs arrival, 
welcoming it with music etc. 


Conclusion 

As we have seen, different communities of Kathmandu assumed 
responsibility for different parts of the caitya, notably its thirteen rings, 
taking care of their dismantlement at the outset of the renovation, 
sponsoring their new fabrication and seeing to their installation and 
consecration as the caitya was rebuilt. Moreover, particular communi¬ 
ties assumed responsibility for certain tasks, such as joining hands in 
hauling the tree to Svayambhu, providing labor for the dismantling and 
building up of the harmikd and dome, and taking turns as helpers for 
the extended consecration ceremony at the end, including providing 
the requisite implements and offerings. The dynamics at work here are 
not unique to the renovations of the Svayambhucaitya. Rather, other 
public religious functions, such as the annual festivals (ydtrd) of dei¬ 
ties, are similarly organized as communal events that serve to draw in 
and give a stake to many participants. An interesting example is the 
samyak festival celebrated in Kathmandu routinely every twelve years, 
and additionally when a sponsor comes forth (aicchika samyak). This 
festival is dedicated to the cult of the prehistorical Buddha DTparnkara 
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and serves the ritualized cultivation of generosity (samyakdana). The 
people, traditionally led by the king, host DTparnkara and the samgha. 
The food offered on this occasion is prepared and served collectively, 
with certain communities being in charge of supplying particular dishes 
and serving them. At the aicchika samyak celebrated in January 2002 
(von Rospatt 2012: 232f.), the Sakyas of Itum Bahai were in charge of 
preparing and serving radish (mula), the Tuladhars of Nyeta prepared 
and served rice, the traders of Itum (or of Jhochern?) served molas¬ 
ses syrup, the sweet-makers of Joruchern contributed sweet meats, 
the Tuladhars of Asan provided stitched sal leave plates (lapte) and 
the potters of Jyatha furnished clay saucers, while the Sakyas of Yarn 
Bahai distributed tikd as a blessing. Vaidya’s (1986: 120) treatment of 
the samyak cult bears out that the mentioned communities tradition¬ 
ally make these contributions to the samyak festivals of Kathmandu. 
He adds that Jya Bahai, Nyakhachern and Votu are in charge of rice 
porridge, and that the Karnsakars of Keltol take care of (unspecified) 
further items. Though on a far lesser scale, this hereditary arrangement 
of sponsorship mirrors the traditional system in place for the reno¬ 
vations. Notable is again the absence of the Vajracaryas (and also the 
Serngu Bares) as donors; they play a prominent role in the {samyak- 
dana) festival but only as recipients of dana. The Sakyas, by contrast, 
feature both as donors and also as monastic recipients, which confirms 
their ambivalent status as both religious specialists and backbone of 
the donor community. 

The pattern of communal sponsorship that can be witnessed here 
was operative on a much larger scale in the case of the renovations 
of the Svayambhucaitya. They served as pivotal events around which 
the Buddhist community converged. This speaks against a facile 
comparison of the Nepalese material with the system of collective 
sponsorship recorded in inscriptions of ancient Indian stupas such as 
Sanchi (Marshall et al. 1982) or Kanaganahalli (Nakanishi/von Hiniiber 
2014). For the inscriptions at these sites bear out that the donors were 
often private individuals or families and not communities. Moreover, 
whether individuals or communities, the donors were—despite a 
concentration of sponsors from Malwa in the case of Sanchi—spread 
far and wide, and they were not tightly connected and woven together 
into a single society as the donors of Kathmandu were. Nor is there 
any indication that their contributions entailed lasting obligations and 
were more than single acts of munificence. By contrast, the donors 
in the case of the Svayambhucaitya were not single individuals and 
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families but communities that were united—and that in an enduring 
manner—by the common project of renewing their most sacred shrine, 
i.e. Svayambhu, even while affirming at the same time their distinctness 
in terms of caste and locale. The web of interrelated obligations at work 
here is characteristic for the functioning of Newar society They are not 
cast in legal code but grounded in precedent. 

This helps to explain the keen sense of history that Newars tra¬ 
ditionally have, and it explains the prominence of historical sources 
that record events such as the Svayambhu renovations, and also more 
quotidian affairs, in astonishing detail. As I have argued above, such 
sources are not only of historiographical interest but by recording 
donative and other acts that call for reenactment they can also 
assume a normative function. Moreover, they have the potential to 
serve as documents that can be produced if accused of misconduct or 
embezzlement. In the case of the Svayambhu chronicles, priests held 
accountable might produce them as documents attesting to the correct 
and timely performance of rituals, including the proper offering of 
(costly) animal sacrifices. In this way such sources engage with the 
past not only because of their intrinsic interest, but also, and maybe 
more so, because of their potential relevance for the present and 
future. More than royal chronicles and documents, it is such grass- 
root records that cast light on the functioning of society and the daily 
affairs of its members. It follows that we have to pay greater attention 
to these sources and that reading them carefully pays off in our 
endeavors to reconstruct the social history of the Newars, and to gain 
a better understanding of the structure and dynamics of premodern 
Newar society, an understanding that is all too often dependent upon 
the insights gained by anthropologists, who only have access to the 
present. 
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Networking Digital Documents 


Christiane Sibille 


Introduction 

Humanities scholars working on web-based digital research projects 
often share common objectives: firstly, they want to identify entities 
in the sources, secondly, they want to connect the same entities within 
their whole corpus, and thirdly, they want to share and connect their 
results with other projects. In the latter point this is not only in order to 
gain a better visibility, but also to contribute to new forms of intellec¬ 
tual exchange and production of knowledge. 

This article will outline possibilities for linking information about 
historical persons by focusing on initiatives that aim to clearly iden¬ 
tify persons and their names in a standardized way. While so-called 
authority control is counted among the core competences of librarians 
and information scientists, the theoretical reflection and application of 
standardized data is rather new in the humanities, yet highly relevant. 
In the context of ideas about linked open data (Berners-Lee 2006) 
and to avoid the production of data cemeteries, the humanities have 
to deal with these questions to integrate their highly specialized and 
high-quality data into virtual networks. To outline these opportunities, 
the article is divided into two parts. The first reflects on the possibili¬ 
ties of connecting digital edition projects, and the second sketches the 
development of important initiatives for the identification of persons 
and names. 

I argue that as linked data, digital editions become able to cross 
disciplinary borders and will connect formerly distinctive fields and 
areas with each other. We can achieve this by creating our data in a 
form that will open up active and passive connectivity. The crucial 
point is that the digital availability of editions means much more than 
a specific form of a print which is now available as a file on your elec¬ 
tronic device. The crucial innovation does not happen on the level of 
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the document itself, but on the level of the part of an edition which was 
formerly entitled “index”. In the digital world, the index has come to 
life. Categories such as persons, topics and places now communicate 
with one another and are connected to similar groups in the World 
Wide Web. In the end, this form of digital information network can 
produce a global perspective on all kinds of sources. It is therefore 
crucial, not so much for technical reasons as for scientific reasons, to 
understand how indices initiate or avoid the form and content of this 
kind of global discussion. 

In recent years, literature has reflected on the theoretical and prac¬ 
tical implications of digital editions (Pierazzo 2015; Sahle 2013). This 
article uses the term “digital document” to describe a digitized histori¬ 
cal document that was not born digital, but is now selected based on a 
scholarly decision, scanned and enriched with additional data, at least 
a defined set of metadata, but also transcriptions of the text. From this 
it follows that these documents have at least three levels: the physical 
document, the scanned facsimile of the physical document, and—on 
a third level—data that was created by scholars to describe the docu¬ 
ment/scanned image in a way that seemed to be useful in their research 
context. The first level, the physical document, was the object for gen¬ 
erations of scholars during the last two centuries. As for the second 
level, questions of scanning and preserving digitized objects are today 
mainly discussed in the field of archival and heritage studies. It is on 
the third level, where questions about the content of the document, its 
description and preservation meet, that both groups, scholars and infor¬ 
mation technologists, should talk to and learn from each other, because 
the successful solution of possible issues and problems requires this 
specific kind of interdisciplinary dialogue. 

The analogue production of scholarly works in the context of dip¬ 
lomatic studies developed varied approaches to make information on 
historical source material available. In the German-speaking coun¬ 
tries, there were the great “full text” editions like the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica (2016), regesta like the Regesta Imperii (2016), or 
even editions of selected key documents on certain political questions 
or events (Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte 2016). Transferred to the digital 
area, we can recognize the various techniques in the ways scholars 
explore the possibilities to add additional data to digitized documents. 
Even though Extensible Markup Language (XML), following the 
standard of the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI), has become the de-facto 
standard for the transcription of documents, there are various other 
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ways to combine the parts of a digital document into a scholarly mean¬ 
ingful collection. 

The Diplomatic Documents of Switzerland (2016), one of the earliest 
digital projects in the context of diplomatic documents, regularly puts 
about 2500 documents, covering a three year period, online. For each 
of these documents researchers have identified every person, orga¬ 
nization and geographical name that is mentioned in the documents. 
But since the text of the scanned document itself is usually readable 
without problems, no transcription is provided. However, about 200 
of these documents, especially those that summarize the main devel¬ 
opments within the respective period, are manually transcribed and 
regularly published in printed volumes. 

Although the success of TEI can partly be explained by its ability 
to incorporate the demands of a broad range of approaches, it would 
be utopian to hope for a common standard to handle digital documents, 
their transcriptions and metadata, especially in the context of digital 
humanities, which deal with highly heterogeneous source material 
(Schmidt 2014; TEI 2016). 

Instead of arguing about which standard is superior, it seems more 
constructive to discuss possibilities for exchanging and connecting the 
digital results of our work and, by doing this, to define what could be 
our common interests and needs (Hodel/Sibille forthcoming 2018). 

It is possible to differentiate between at least three forms of shared 
data. These three forms can be distinguished by the efforts a project 
is willing to invest in the formalization of data. Firstly, we can make 
available all our research data and enable other researchers to re-use 
our results when we have finished a project. For instance, a TEI edition 
from a historian that is encoded to describe the physical object and the 
historical content could be reused and enriched by a linguist with a 
stronger focus on semantic structure. Here the TEI standard is the basis 
on which other scholars can add an additional layer of information. 
However, this possible re-use has to be conceptualized from the start 
of a project (Barbera et al. 2013; Schmidt 2014: 6). 

Secondly, we can expose our data, especially our metadata, to 
meta-engines like europeana.eu. Europeana is the cultural heritage 
platform of the European Union. It hosts the metadata of more than 50 
million cultural items and connects collections from all over Europe. 
To share its metadata, a project has to format its data according to 
specific guidelines, set out by a data exchange scheme (Europeana.eu 
2014). This means that there can be two versions of the data. On the 
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one hand, there are the original data within the project, and on the other 
hand, the data that meet the standard of the meta-project. The added 
value lies in the increased visibility. Connected and findable with a 
large quantity of other data, users can discover content they did not 
know of and become aware of a wide range of collections and projects. 
However, to realize the problems of this strategy, it is sufficient to think 
about the question of multilingualism, different spellings, etc. 

The third possibility is to explicitly connect data from a project 
with authority files or similar entities in other projects. This means the 
researcher reflects on standardization and the exchange of data as he 
or she is creating it. While this is still difficult for the assignment of 
intellectual concepts, it is especially possible with regard to persons, 
corporate bodies or places. Depending on the amount and quality of 
data, it can be done supported by automatized named entity recog¬ 
nition (Hooland et al. 2015) or manually, by looking up standardized 
identifiers for the respective entity (Barbera et al. 2013; Ciotti/Lana/ 
Tomasi 2014; Eide 2014; Iglesia/Gobel 2014). 


Name Authority Control and Agent Description 
in the Humanities 

“The library community has been conducting name authority control 
for over a century” (Niu 2013: 404). When it comes to the standardized 
management of identities in the context of digital scholarly editions, 
we can build upon the experiences and the knowledge of librarians, 
archivists, and information scientists, who have been dealing with this 
problem for a long time. The following part of the article will focus 
on initiatives in the domain of standardized information about per¬ 
sons and their names. There are numerous initiatives for other enti¬ 
ties, like the Getty Thesaurus of Geographical Names (Getty Research 
Institute 2016), or GeoNames (GeoNames 2016), to name but two from 
the domain of geographical references. In general, we can distinguish 
between projects that (a) act on a national level, (b) bring together 
national projects on an international level, and (c) are based on the 
collection of international projects and separated domain specific ini¬ 
tiatives and interests. 

The following case studies will represent these three levels. The 
first will focus on the German Integrated Authority File (Gemeinsame 
Normdatei, GND), the second on the Virtual International Authority 
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File (VIAF), and the third on the International Standard Name Identi¬ 
fier (ISNI). A fourth case study, based on the Swiss project Metagrid, 
will discuss domain specific solutions that are able to integrate the 
data of the aforementioned projects. The following reflections have an 
intrinsically historical point of view and deal with historical persons. 
Discussions about researcher IDs, that are important for today’s schol¬ 
arly landscape, are excluded. 


Gemeinsame Normdatei (GND) 

The context of the creation of the Gemeinsame Normdatei (GND) and 
its predecessor shows the normative effects of technological changes. 
The implementation of new cataloguing techniques, especially the dig¬ 
ital turn and the increasing use of Online Public Access Catalogues 
(OPAC), urged the stakeholders to reflect upon the introduction of 
common tools to ease the transformation of analogue to digital records, 
a kind of work that had to be done in the same way in almost all librar¬ 
ies. In the context of a retro-conversion project, the German Research 
Foundation recommended that all supported libraries use the newly 
created Personennamendatei (PND) (Fabian 1995: 604-605). To over¬ 
come the separation of distinct authority files for persons, corporate 
bodies, subject headings, etc., a project for a new consolidated author¬ 
ity file was launched in the late 2000s, the GND. Digital biographi¬ 
cal and historical dictionaries were among the first projects to use the 
authority files to identify their entities on a second level. This was an 
important moment: the transformation of the former analogue and 
static index into an innovative tool for the digital networking of infor¬ 
mation. In 2005, the German version of Wikipedia established a coop¬ 
eration with the German National Library to link articles about persons 
with the respective PND/GND (Geipel et al. 2013: 180). Moreover, 
the German Research Foundation continued its commitment for the 
adoption of the PND/GND. It recommended the application of PND/ 
GND to all its funded projects and therewith actively supported its 
implementation outside the narrower field of libraries (Ebneth 2010: 
47-51). Based on this broad dissemination, the community developed 
new tools to exchange information. Based on so-called Beacon files, it 
became possible for projects to retain their own IDs but be paired with 
the equivalent GND, using it as a common identifier to link to other 
projects. The standards of the Beacon format are described on https:// 
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gbv.github.io/beaconspec/beacon.html. At the moment (May 2016), 
about 450 of these Beacon sources provide about 7.6 million distinct 
identifiers on the website of the Beacon-Findbuch (http://beacon.find- 
buch.de/seealso/pnd-aks). 


Virtual Authority File (VIAF) 

The Virtual International Authority File (VIAF) collects and connects the 
authority files from numerous national libraries, specialized libraries and 
other data contributors. Today, it embodies not only information about 
persons and corporate bodies, but also works, expressions, meetings and 
geographical names (Angjeli/Mac Ewan/Boulet 2014: 2-3). The content 
of VIAF is connected to so-called clusters. These clusters contain enti¬ 
ties that, based on an algorithmic calculation, are the same. This fully 
automated process reduces the workload that has to be invested in the 
curation of data. However, this approach also reduces the persistence of 
the dataset. If new or updated data are loaded into VIAI; it is possible 
that the mathematical plausibility for certain connections decreases and 
clusters will be merged or split. More generally, that means that a VIAF 
ID only addresses a specific cluster, but the content of this cluster, i.e. the 
entities that seem to be the same, are not stable (ibid.: 7). 

While the VIAF clusters as assemblages of data provided by sep¬ 
arate partners can be merged or split off, the data of each partner stay 
unchanged. That means that errors that are within the authority files 
are displayed as they have been sent to VIAF and it is not possible to 
change them by VIAF They have to be corrected by the original data 
provider itself (ibid.: 10). 

The plates below exemplify the functioning of VIAF Plate 1 shows 
the standard view of a person entry with information about provid¬ 
ing countries and institutions. Here it is the cluster with ID 32065073, 
that represents information about the American diplomat Elihu Root. 
Plate 2 represents a dataset that is not yet merged with ID 32065073, 
probably because another entity from the same provider is already 
connected to the same cluster. The Resource Description Framework 
(RDF) representation of another dataset—representing Harold Alex¬ 
ander—in the GND (plate 3)—as a typical example of a national VIAF 
provider—indicates all local modifications. In this case, it indicates 
that GND ID 171958489 was merged with GND ID 12257365X. This 
information is automatically corrected in VIAF (plate 4) and a redirect 
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Plate 1: VIAF-Cluster of ID 32065073 (Elihu Root) with information about the 
data-providing countries and institutions (https://viaf.org/viaf/32065073). 



Plate 2: Dataset that is not yet merged with other data (http://viaf.org/viaf/31056 
9019). 


<http://d-nb.info/gnd/12257365X> a gndo:DifferentiatedPerson ; 

foaf:page <http://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Harold_Alexander%2C_l._Earl_Alexander_of_Tunis> ; 

owlrsameAs <http://dbpedia.org/resource/Harold_Alexander,_lst_Earl_Alexander_of_Tunis> , <http://viaf.org/viaf/79137182> ; 

gndo:gndIdentifier "12257365X" ; 

gndo:oldAuthorityNumber "(06-588)125839723" ; 

owl:saffleAs <http://d-nb.info/gnd/125839723> ; 

dnbt:deprecatedUri "http://d-nb.info/gnd/125839723" ; 

gndo:oldAuthorityNufflber "(DE-588a)125839723" ; 

owl:sanieAs <http://d-nb.lnfo/gnd/125839723> ; 

dnbt:deprecatedUri "http://d-nb.info/gnd/125839723" ; 

gndo:oldAuthorityNumber "(06-588)1087768055" ; 

owl:saffleAs <http://d-nb.info/gnd/1087768055> ; 

dnbt:deprecatedUrl "http://d-nb.info/gnd/1087768055" ; 

gndo:oldAuthorityNuniber "(06-588)171958489" , "(0E-588a)171958489" , "(0E-588a)12257365X" , "(0E-588c)4617904-5" : 


Plate 3: When a dataset is merged by the provider—here the GND ID 171958489 
was merged with ID 12257365X (http://d-nb.info/gnd/12257365X) ... 
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- HlstoryofVIAFID:69064291 (22) 


Record ID 

Action 

Time 

BNFI13012637 

add 

2009-03-03T12:03:23+00:00 

LCIn 50038656 

add 

2009-03-03T12:03:29+00:00 

SELIBR1174773 

add 

2009-03-03T12:03:42+00:00 

NKClDna200637068g 

add 

2009-05-07T09:10:55+00:00 

NLAI000035942374 

add 

2009-08-21 T09:42:41+00:00 

LACI0009B6413 

add 

2010-02-22T06:44:12+00:00 

NIIIDA04077018 

delete 

2010-11-16T05:07:56+00;00 

SUDOCI070313687 

add 

2011-12-15T07:58:58+00:00 

BIBSYSIX90953250 

delete 

2012-11 -27T04:00:16+00:00 

NTAI073958042 

add 

2012-12-19T19:11:18+00:00 

NLII000409308 

add 

2013-04-17T17:27:37+00:00 

NLIIatl000409308 

delete 

2013-05-13T19:14:22+00:00 

NLPIal 6723673 

add 

2013-06-14T19:03:38+00:00 

BAVIADV12590677 

add 

2013-08-19T18:59:48+00:00 

ISNII0000000109125967 

add 

2013-09-16T16:15:07+00:00 

NSKI000452769 

add 

2013-12-12T18:02:00+00:00 

NUKATIn 97002164 

add 

2014-10-27T16:17:29+00:00 

WKPIHarold Alexander. 1st Earl Alexander of Tunis 

delete 

2015-04-14T18:56:54+00:00 

WKPIQ39168 

add 

2015-05-12T00:14:00+00:00 



2015-05-12TOO:14!00+00:00 

DNB1171958489 

delete 

2016-07-11 T03:44:24.122600+00:00 

DNBI12257365X 

add 

2016-07-11T10:53:42.709355+00:00 


Plate 4: ... this information is automatically corrected in VIAF (http://viaf.org/viaf/ 
69064291). 

is generated. However, it is rather difficult to follow entities that are 
split off from an existing cluster to another one, especially if the former 
cluster continues to exist. 

By displaying all these data, VIAF offers the opportunity to have 
an overview of the diversity of information and to detect possible con¬ 
tradictions or errors (ibid.: 11-13). Problems that are generated on a 
local level, especially the existence of entities that cannot be differen¬ 
tiated due to lack of relevant information, such as date of birth or date 
of death, are thus also transferred to the VIAF level. On a practical 
level, these characteristics of VIAF should be considered if VIAF IDs 
are linked or used by a project. Referring to a VIAF ID means refer¬ 
ring to a cluster of automatically assembled information from diverse 
data providers. Especially in the context of other big data projects. 
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this can cause problems (Wikidata 2016). Projects referring to VIAF 
should always be aware that these clusters can change their content 
and that it could be possible that a link has to be checked and updated 
manually. 


International Standard Name Identifier (ISNI) 

ISNI, the International Standard Name Identifier starts exactly at this 
point. As an official international standard and in contrast to VIAI^ 
it has been conceived of to persistently identify persons and organi¬ 
zations. In contrast to VIAI; the wish to establish the ISNI evolved 
not in the context of library and information science, but was a desid¬ 
eratum of industrial stakeholders to facilitate the rights management 
for creative works (ISNI 2016). It complements other international 
norms, such as the ISBN for books or the ISSN for periodicals (Angjeli 
2012: 101). ISNI exists of so-called Public Identities that are defined 
in its accompanying ISO-Standard 27729 as “the identities used pub¬ 
licly by parties involved throughout the media content industries in 
the creation, production, management and content distribution chains” 
(Angjeli/Mac Ewan/Boulet 2014: 7). 

This basic principle is important in order to understand the func¬ 
tioning of ISNI. It implies that if a person has more than one pub¬ 
lic identity, e.g. if that person uses a pseudonym, all known public 
identities become a separate ISNI ID. However, related identities can 
be linked. To reach the goal of a reliable and persistent management 
of identifiers appropriate to an international standard, ISNI actively 
works with its data. This administration of content influences the way 
data are handled. While in VIAI^ the data from the providers remain 
stable, ISNI has decided to actively maintain and modify it. In addition, 
so-called undifferentiated data that do not provide enough information 
to clearly identify a person are not assigned with an ISNI ID. 

Historical projects planning to use ISNI as a possible reference 
should be aware that its focus is on the contemporary media content 
industry. There is no information available about the effort the project 
spends on the maintenance of historical data. Moreover, since ISNI is 
nevertheless integrated in the continued exchange of data and informa¬ 
tion, it can also contain wrong datasets. To address this problem, ISNI 
has its own messaging system to data providers to inform them about 
“assignments, merges, splits and deletions” (ibid.: 14). 
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Metagrid 

While GND and VIAF have evolved in the context of libraries and 
ISNI serves first and foremost as a commercial tool, Metagrid was 
developed directly within the humanities community based on the 
first-hand experiences of daily work with historical information about 
persons. It is a project of the Swiss Academy of Humanities and Social 
Sciences for the online networking of humanities resources. It is imple¬ 
mented by the Diplomatic Documents of Switzerland, with the support 
of the Historical Dictionary of Switzerland. Conceived of as a web ser¬ 
vice, Metagrid makes it possible to set up, administrate and analyze 
links between identical entities from different websites and databases. 
In contrast to the aforementioned projects, which primarily aim at the 
creation of a normative dataset (GND), the collection and managing 
of existing authority files (VIAF) or the creation of persistent identifi¬ 
ers (ISNI), Metagrid wants to facilitate the handling of links between 
research projects and galleries, libraries, archives, museums (GLAM) 
and institutions. Traditional link connections from A ^ B operate on a 
unilateral basis only and it is the user of web page A alone who benefits 
from the connection. Metagrid generates multilateral link connections 
between A and B, through which the user is able to switch back and 
forth between web pages A and B with the help of a widget. 

The Metagrid webservice collects the specific URL and the distinct 
ID of a person in a central archive. Whenever a match is detected, the 
entity’s corresponding IDs from both participating projects are equated. 
Comparable to VIAI; every participating project retains full control of 
its own data, because at its core. Metagrid stores only the information 
about corresponding IDs. With this approach, the Metagrid partners can 
benefit from the specific knowledge of the other participating projects 
and avoid the multiplication of the same work done by every project. 

The additional value of Metagrid (plate 5) can best be explained 
with a practical example. In the database of the Diplomatic Documents 
of Switzerland (dodis.ch), we can find some basic information about 
Elihu Root, because he is mentioned in some documents (plate 6). 
Thanks to Metagrid it is possible to link up with the website of the 
Office of the Historian of the US. Department of State, that provides 
detailed information about his biography (plate 7). You see that he 
was Secretary of State from July 1905 until January 1909 and that he 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1912 (several years after he 
was Secretary of State) for his work on international arbitration. From 
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metagrid.ch 

Metagrid search 


1 Elihu Root 


About 2 results 


Elihu Root 1845-01-01 1937-01-01 

(Concordance #8661) 

The following partners have information about the person. 

• Dodis ^ Root Elihu 1845-01-01 1937-01-01 

• Lonsea ^ Root Elihu 1845-02-15 1937-02-07 

• Wikipedia <<? Root Elihu 1845-05-05 1937-07-07 

• U.S.-Chiefs of Mission (FRUS) ^ /?ooff///)u 1845-01-01 1937-01-01 

Permalink JSON ^ 


Plate 5: Metagrid search is an interface to search all data in Metagrid (http://www. 
metagrid.ch/metagrid_search/#/concordance/866 l.html). 


Diplomatic Documents of Switzerland 1848-1975 

Dodis - Simple search 

Search 

Information about Person dodis.ch/P34767 
Root, Elihu 

* 15.2.1845. t 7.2.1937 


Links Metaqrid.ch : Lonsea Wikipedia U.S.-Chiefs of Mission (FRUS) 
Mentioned in the documents (6 records found) 


Date 

Nr Type 

Subject 

Summary 

14.2.1906 

42962 Q] Letter 


Russland versucht, die Revision der Center Konvention an die _ 

Haager Friedenskonferenz zu bringen. Die Politik der 
amerikanischen Regierung richtet sich in dieser Frage nicht 
gegen die schweizerischen... 

11.5.1907 

43025 31 Political 
report 


Ausser einer Rede des Staatssekretars Elihu Root bot die 

nationale Friedenskonferenz in Washington wenig Interesse. 

Die USA befiirworten die Schaffung eines permanenten 

Gerichtshofs im Haag, sind aber... 



Plate 6: Information about Eliuh Root’s diplomatic activities in the database dodis.ch 
(http://dodis.ch/P34767). 
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Home Historical Documents Department History Guide to Countries More Resources About Us 


Home Department History People ElihuRoot 


Biographies of the Secretaries 
of State: Elihu Root (1845-1937) 


Introduction 

Elihu Root was appointed Secretary of State following the death of John Hay. He 
entered into duty on July 19,1905, and served until January 27,1909- 



Elihu Root, 38th Secretary of State 
president of the U.S. Bar. 


Rise to Prominence 

Root was bom in Clinton, New York in 1845 
to a mathematics professor at Hamilton 
College, where Root also studied. The future 
Secretary of State received a bachelor of law 
degree in 1867. Root was admitted to the New 
York bar that same year and promptly formed 
his own practice. He excelled in his career as 
a lawyer and earned a significant fortune 
along the way. Root eventually became 


Bom 1845 
Died 1937 

Non-career appointee 
State of Residence: New York 
1. SecreUry of State 
Appointed: July 7,1905 
Entry on Duty: July 19,1905 
Termination of Appointment: 
January 27,1909 

o Commissioned during a 
recess of the Senate; 
recommissioned after 
confirmation on Dec 6,1905. 


LINKS FROM METAGRID.CH (BETA) 

DDSC 5 
Lonsea 0 
GNOa 

DEPARTMENT HISTORY 


Plate 7: Elihu Root’s biography on the website of the Office of the Historian of the 
U.S. Department of State (https://history.state.gov/departmenthistory/people/root- 
elihu). 



Plate 8: Information about Elihu Root’s activities in international organizations in 
Lonsea (http://www.lonsea.de/pub/person/456). 
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the Office of the Historian’s website you can continue to Lonsea, the 
League of Nations Search Engine, created by two projects of the Cluster 
of Excellence Asia and Europe in a Global Context of the University of 
Heidelberg. Focused on the activities of international organizations in 
the 1920s and 1930s, Lonsea indicates that Elihu Root was a member 
of the Committee of the Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales and 
who his colleagues there were (plate 8). 

Expanding to further project partners, like the Swiss National 
Library, Metagrid offers easy access to highly qualitative research 
results, source material and scholarly literature from and about histor¬ 
ical agents. 


Conclusion 

The digital turn in the humanities has reached a new level. After a 
first exploratory stage that resulted in valuable, but mostly separated 
results, the increased awareness of the benefits of linked data called for 
new solutions to connect the outcome of digital scholarly efforts. These 
approaches are supported by a common set of established technolo¬ 
gies and standards that serve the very basic needs of digital human¬ 
ities, such as the utilization of TEI-XML for text encoding, the storage 
of information in relational databases, or the description of data with 
RDE However, the application of a common virtual research environ¬ 
ment or rigid standards for dealing with source material appear not to 
be greatly appreciated in the humanities, with its highly variable and 
specialized subfields and needs. It is therefore at a meta-level where 
networking activities are promising and feasible. This meta-level con¬ 
sists of information about persons, corporate bodies, locations, and in 
some cases also concepts. At this point, humanists enter the classical 
field of libraries, archives, and information science, a field with long¬ 
term experience with the systematic indexing of its holdings, and that 
has had to deal, as early adopters, with the opportunities and challenges 
of the digital turn. 

As discussed in the case studies above, multiple projects and 
approaches to handling data about persons exist. Each of these proj¬ 
ects has its advantages and disadvantages, and digital humanities proj¬ 
ects should decide what fits their needs best. The case of the GND has 
shown that the support of funding agencies can regulate the integration 
of data interchange. Moreover, cooperation with external players such 
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as Wikipedia can boost the acceptance and application of standards and 
technologies. On an international level, VIAF tries to bring together 
the authority files from national providers and connects them automati¬ 
cally. Here, the language independence of numerical identifiers for per¬ 
sons with a broad variety of possible names is best visible. However, 
the federative philosophy of VIAI^ which does not interfere with the 
data provided, brings with it a certain instability concerning the con¬ 
tent of VIAF clusters. With its explicit goal of persistently identifying 
persons in a long-term perspective, ISNI tries to overcome this deficit 
of VIAI; at least for contemporary entities. 

From a methodological point of view, we have to be aware that 
all these initiatives are based in the broader context of libraries. This 
means that historical persons who had a public visibility in the past, be 
it for example by writing a book, composing a piece of music or creat¬ 
ing a work of art, might be overrepresented. Depending on the research 
question, it is possible that only a negligible proportion of people is 
recorded in a national authority file, VIAF or ISNI. In these cases, it is 
important that projects try to maintain their data as best as possible and 
to manage their own persistent IDs. The example of Metagrid shows 
that research communities can create their own infrastructures to serve 
their specific needs. In a technological context, that fosters the idea of 
linked open data. 

The main methodological question as a result is whether a research 
project wants to refer to a centralized authority to persistently identify 
a person as exactly this person, or whether a project wants to connect 
with other projects to gain more visibility and to share the results of its 
research. In the latter case, established initiatives such as GND, VIAF 
or ISNI are dealt with like other research projects and connected, if a 
match is possible. The future will show whether there will still be a 
need for the central organization of authority control, or whether the 
possibilities of the semantic web will foster direct connections between 
similar entities. The best way each project can prepare for this future is 
to carefully maintain its own data and to be open for new developments. 
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Abbreviations 

GLAM Galleries, libraries, archives, museums 

GND Gemeinsame Normdatei (German Integrated Authority 

File) 

ISBN International Standard Book Number 

ISNI Internationale Standard Name Identifier 

ISO International Organization for Standardization 

ISSN International Standard Serial Number 

OPAC Online Public Access Catalogues 

PND Personennamendatei 

RDF Resource Description Framework 

TEI Text Encoding Initiative 

URL Uniform Resource Locator 

VIAF Virtual International Authority File 

XML Extensible Markup Language 
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Poet Vamsamani Pays off 
His Share in the Father’s Debt: 
A 17 *-Century Debt-Clearance 
Certificate from Mithila 

Diwakar Acharya 


Introduction 

Manuscripts usually provide—besides literary texts they transmit—a 
wealth of information about the journey of those texts, their reception 
and transmission in the society of their production and use. Manuscripts 
contain important information not only in their colophons but also in 
chapter colophons, extra notes, and also on title pages and appended 
folios. They occasionally tell stories of their owners and scribes, their 
migration, socio-religious connections, intellectuality, and even feel¬ 
ings, and thus, may hint at the social, cultural and intellectual condi¬ 
tions of the time they were written and used in. 

Without manuscript colophons no mediaeval history of Nepal could 
have been written. Chronicles definitely serve the purpose but they only 
record major events and even those records need scrutiny and verifica¬ 
tion. In the past, historians of mediaeval Nepal have used manuscript 
colophons basically to prepare chronologies and genealogies. We can 
take Luciano Petech’s Mediaeval History of Nepal as the best represen¬ 
tative of this line of history-writing. Petech (1984: 3) himself admits 
in the introduction of his book that he presents “a rather old-fashioned 
history-writing” that has to do with ‘dynasties, kings, wars, chrono¬ 
logical problems etc.” According to him, “only those colophons which 
mention date and name of the king are useful” for the purpose of histo¬ 
ry-writing, and only these he has “collected and utilized” (ibid.: 9) for 
his work. Following the same principle, Hariram Joshi collected more 
colophons in his 1991 book entitled Medieval Colophons, but hardly 
anybody has paid attention to chapter colophons, additional notes, and 
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Other similar records found in many manuscripts, although they are 
important for social, religious, and cultural history 

The notion of history, nonetheless, is gradually changing also in 
Nepalese historiography History is now understood not merely as 
a dynastic or political history but a multi-dimensional phenomenon 
encompassing accounts of all walks of life, all representatives of the 
society: its authors, builders, tillers, lenders and borrowers, farmers and 
traders, and its heroes and villains. Further, historians have begun to pay 
attention to the interconnections of different communities and societies. 
Nepal has preserved an enormous wealth of documents and manuscripts 
that contain information needed to write this type of comprehensive 
history. It is therefore possible to produce this kind of history of Nepal, 
particularly of the modern, early modern, and premodern periods. 

In this paper I am going to present a 17*-century debt-clearance 
certificate written in Mithila in Maithili script but preserved in the 
National Archives, Kathmandu (NAK). This rare and interesting docu¬ 
ment given to Mahopadhyaya Varnsamani is appended to a 17* century 
manuscript of a Sanskrit work he copied in Laksmana Sarnvat 496, 
perhaps for his own use.^ There are two extra folios inserted in the 
beginning of this manuscript. On the verso of the first of these folios 
Rudradhara’s Puspamdld, a short text on the choice of flowers for dif¬ 
ferent deities,^ begins but on the recto of this folio a debt-clearance 
certificate is written in a different hand. Obviously, Varnsamani was 
a staunch utilitarian who used the back of his debt-clearance certifi¬ 
cate to begin a new text. This certificate provided by two ladies called 
RatnavatTdevT and VacchaladevT states that the two ladies received the 
share Varnsamani had in his father’s debt and cleared him from the debt 
and the accumulated interest (plate 1). The certificate reads: 


1 This manuscript of a MTmamsa text entitled Adhikaranamdld bearing NAK 
Accession No._5-325 can be found in NGMPP A 34/4. Varnsamani copied it in 
the month of Asvina, Laksmaria Sarnvat 496 (equivalent to 1619 CE), almost 
ten years before the date of the debt-clearance certificate. 

2 A transcription of this text can be found in Zotter (2013: 386-387). For an 
analysis of the content of the Puspamdld and some reflections on the identity of 
its author Rudradhara, see ibid.: 282-283. Zotter’s transcription is based on two 
other manuscripts microfilmed by the NGMPP. Apparently, she was not then 
aware of this manuscript. 
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Plate 1: Vamsamani’s debt-clearance certificate; NAK acc. no. 5-325, microfilmed 
as NGMPP A 34/4; © National Archives, Nepal. 


[1] las am 506 sravanabadi 2 candre edi srTratnavatTdevT tathd 
vacchaladevT mahopadhyayasnvamsamanisarmmane <|>^ 
manistdra-napatra[2]m arpayati tad atra bhavatpitrd matpafi} 
ttyur mmudra yd mam grhTtds tdsu bhavadamse {tdsu} 

ydvatyah td mayd bhavatsakdsdt sa[3]labhyd labdhdh atas 
param bhavatd samam dvayo{h}s ko [’]py arthasambandho 
ndsti bhavatpitrdattapatre bhavadamse sodaye nistdro [4] 
dattah atrdrtthe sdksyam (khau)dlasam srTrdmacandrasarmma- 
srTcakrapdnisarmma-snsiromani-snsydma-sncaturacintdmani- 
bhavdnisarmmdnah [5] likhitam i{tT}dam ubhayd-numatyd 
srTjayakrsnasarmmane<ne>ti \ hamara bhdya iti i jndti-gotraje 
ka(tyo)no dcchedabarase mithyd [the line continues in the right 
margin] fha(me) nivebhi(sd)f 

[In the left margin in four short lines:] iti ratndvatidevT- 
matam 

iti vacchalddevTma- 
tam 

Laksmana Sarnvat 506 (+1123=1629 CE^), Monday the second 
of the dark half of Sravana. On this day, SrT RatnavatT Devi and 
Vacchala DevT offer [this] debt-clearance certificate to Mahopa- 
dhyaya Varnsamani Sarma. On this matter, as much is your share 
in the amount of cash your father accepted as a debt from our hus¬ 
band, so much I have received from you together with the interest 
to be received. From now on, we two do not have any financial 
relation with you. On the bond your father had submitted, we have 

3 An aksara the scribe has cancelled is placed inside curly braces {}, the one I 
cancelled in the editorial process is inside angular brackets <...>, and the one I 
read unclearly or uncertainly is inside parenthesis (...). In the end of the docu¬ 
ment I have placed between two cruxes a few aksaras I am unable to interpret. 

4 asti for santi; the scribe apparently is confused here. After asti he has written 
and canceled tdsu. 

5 For the basis of this conversion of Laksmana Sarnvat, see below p. 219. 
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written a statement of clearance concerning your share in the debt 
and the increment (udaya). Witnesses in this are these people from 
Khauala: SrT Ramacandra Sarma, Sri Cakrapani Sarma, SrT Siro- 
mani, SrT Syama, SrT Caturacintamani, and BhavanT Sarma. This 
document is written by SrT Jayakrsna Sarma with the consent of 
both [parties]. Finis. 

Any implication or claim made by anyone among the relatives 
and kinsmen stating, “he is our brother,” will be invalid; '\ha{me) 
nivebhi{sd)'\. 

Thus approved by RatnavatT DevT. Thus approved by Vacchala DevT. 


Poet Vamsamani’s Presence in Mithila and the Nepal Valley 

We know that Mahopadhyaya Varnsamani was a poet writing in San¬ 
skrit and Maithili who first worked for King Jagajjyotir Malla of Bhak- 

tapur and later, after his demise, for King Pratapa Malla of Kathmandu. 

The following literary works of this poet have survived: 

1. The Harikelimahdkdvya, an epic poem on Krsna’s story, already 
published from Nepal Sanskrit University;^ 

2. the Durgavijayadima, a heroic play describing Durga’s victory over 
demons;^ 

3. the Gitadigambara, a melodrama dwelling on Siva’s story which 
was staged on the occasion of Pratapa Malta’s tuldddna^ in NS 770 
(1650 CE)f 

4. the Vrttamahdrnava, a work on Sanskrit prosody, which survives 
only in an incomplete manuscript; 

5. the CaturangataranginT, a work on the Indian chess play;^^ 


6 For bibliographical details, see Dhakal 1995. 

7 NAK Accession No. 1-1075, NGMPP A 19/10, incomplete. 

8 A ritual gift of gold and other important items equal to a man’s weight is called 
tuldddna. It is called so because during this ritual the performer mounts a scale 
(tula) to weigh himself against the items prepared for charity. This royal cer¬ 
emony was so popular among the royals that even Humayun, Akbar, and his 
descendants had included it in their birthday ceremonies. For some details, see 
Eraly 2007: 71-72. 

9 NAK Accession No. 1-382, NGMPP B 15/9. 

10 NAK Accession No. 5-7971, NGMPP A 20/13. 

11 NAK Accession No. 1-1612, NGMPP A 314/20. 
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6. an extensive commentary on the SafigTtabhdskara which is ascribed 
jointly to Varnsamani and King Jagajjyotir Malla^^ and 

7. the Nalacaritandtaka, a Maithili language melodrama, composed in 
the early years of the reign of Kathmandu King Bhupalendra Malla 
(1687-1700).i3 

Besides these works, there are a number of manuscripts now preserved 
in the National Archives, Kathmandu, which were apparently copied 
by Varnsamani perhaps for his own use. At the end of many of these 
manuscripts he has added one or two verses of his composition.^"^ 

From the benedictory and epilogue verses of his works, we know 
that Varnsamani came from Mithila, belonged to the clan of Bil- 
vapanca (Belaunca) Bharadvaja Brahmans, and his father and mother 
were named Ramacandra and Jayamati respectively.^^ From the texts 


12 NAK Accession No. 2-222, NGMPP B 288/27. 

13 NAK Accession No. 4-967, NGMPP B 314/22. Veni Madhav Dhakal who 
edited the Harikelimahdkdvya does not know about the Durgdvijayadima, Vrtta- 
mahdrna, and Nalacaritandtaka. Therefore, he lists the other four as confirmed 
works of Vamsamani (Dhakal 1995: 7-8). It is highly probable that Vamsamani 
composed more works. I agree with the suggestion that some works attributed to 
King Jagajjyotir Malla, particularly those in which Vamsamani is mentioned as 
the reviser such as DTpikd on the Narapatijayacarydsvarodaya (copied in Saka 
1539/Laksmana Samvat 494), might have been compositions of Vamsamani. 
Similarly, Vamsamani might have been fully or partially responsible for the 
Maithili plays attributed to the same king. Dhakal (1995: 9) discards this pos¬ 
sibility on the ground that there is no concrete proof. I would even suspect that 
some of the eulogies to the temple deities of Kathmandu, found in the inscrip¬ 
tions of King Pratapa Malla and ascribed to him, may have been Vamsamani’s 
compositions. Ramavatar Yadav (2011) suggests that the Nalacaritandtaka can 
be a composition of King Jagajjyotir Malla, but we cannot ignore the fact that 
songs in this text embed Vamsamani’s name (for such a song, but in translation, 
see Chaudhary 2010: 108-i09). Further, a manuscript (NGMPP B 22/1) of a 
commentary on the SivagTtd in the handwriting of Vamsamani has been found. 
The colophon merely records that Vamsamani “wrote” it, but does not formally 
attribute its composition to anybody. So, it is not sure whether Vamsamani is the 
scribe or the author of this commentary. 

14 Here is an example of such a verse from the end of the Sivagitdtikd (NGMPP B 
22/1, fol. 168v): 

kfrnndh kvdpi jatdh kvacid bhasitam apy asti kvacit kutracit 
khandenduh kvacid aibhacarmma damaruh kvdpi trisulam kvacit \ 
ittham girnnahaldhale ’tivikale gauribhujdlambini 
sthdnau gdrudamantratantrakaranavyagrd gandh pdntu vah || 
avatu VO girisutd \ sasibhrtah priyatamd || 

Matted hairs are to one side and smeared ashes to the other. Somewhere in 
one corner lies the crescent moon and in another corner the elephant hide. 
His drum is in one corner and his trident in another. As Siva has thus drunk 
the Halahala poison, become extremely ill, and fallen on the arms of Gaurl, 
may his troops protect you who are now eager to apply on him the mantras 
and tantric procedures of the Garuda tradition. May the daughter of the 
Himalaya Mountain protect you, the dearest of the moon-bearer. 

15 Cf. Dhakal 1995: 3. 
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he copied we also know that he was interested in Sanskrit literature, 
particularly drama, prosody, Jyautisa, Mlmarnsa, and also Vedanta, but 
beyond this point we do not know anything about Varnsamani’s family 
and standing in the society The document I presented here adds an 
interesting detail to this information and raises a few questions. 

Scholars identify Varnsamani’s father Ramacandra as the author of 
the KdsTvijaya and Pdrijdtaharana, which were composed during the 
reign of Bhaktapur King Tribhuvana Malla (r. 1561-1613).^^ Dhakal 
(1995: introduction, p. 5) mentions in his edition of the Harikeli- 
mahdkdvya that no original work of Varnsamani’s father Ramacandra 
could be found. But recently, Rajit Bahadur Shrestha has located and 
published the KdsTvijaya, a melodrama with 120 songs. Although the 
author does not mention his name anywhere in the prologue or epi¬ 
logue, he does mention his own name along with his sponsor King 
Tribhuvana Malla,^^ from Song 21 down to the last. Both of Rama- 
candra’s short plays are composed in Maithili and Newari, and so it can 
be guessed that his mother tongue was Maithili.^^ Thus, the time, name, 
and language of this Ramacandra match with those of Varnsamani’s 
father. Varnsamani praises his father as a scholar well versed in various 
systems of knowledge^^ but it is doubtful how much truth is there in this 
statement. Although it is not certain, because the name Ramacandra is 
very common, there is still a good possibility that this Ramacandra is 
Varnsamani’s father. Unlike Varnsamani’s, no autograph of Ramacandra 


16 For regnal periods of all Malla kings mentioned in this paper, see Slusser 1982: 
397-401. 

17 The author of this ndtaka calls himself Vipra Ramacandra. 

18 To compose passages in Newari language, he might have received assistance 
from some local scholar, or the king himself. But it is also conceivable that 
Ramacandra himself had learnt the language after coming into contact with the 
Newar culture of Kathmandu Valley. 

19 Durgavijayadima fol. 2v4-5: 

nirddoso kosavrnde natati patutayd ndtako ndtake ’pi 

nydye vaisesike ’/7/(unmetrical) vilasati savisesais ca sdmkhye ’pi yuktyd \ 

gadye padye ’tihrdye sahrdayahrdaydnandinT yasya buddhir 

jdtah srTbilvapancdbhidhasajaladhau candramd rdmacandrah || 

tasya putro jaganmitram amitragagagdmbujah \ 

dhiro vamsamanis cakre durgdvijayarupakam || 

He is flawless in [his command of] lexicons. He is an actor and acts skil¬ 
fully when it comes to dramas. In [the realms of] Nyaya, Vaisesika, and 
specially Samkhya, he shines forth with his argument. His mind works 
well in both prose and poetry, which are excessively pleasant, and causes 
delight to the heart of the connoisseur. Such a person, Ramacandra, a moon 
among men, was born here in this ocean-like place called Bilvapanca. His 
son Varnsamani, a friend of the whole world and a sky-lotus for non-friends, 
composed this play named “The Victory of Durga” (Durgdvijaya). 
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has been found, nor any detail of the events of his lifetime. On the 
other hand, Varnsamani does not appear in the scenario in the life¬ 
time of Tribhuvana Malla, but only after four years of his demise in 
1617, Varnsamani completes the task of composing and copying a com¬ 
mentary on the Narapatijayacarydsvarodaya for his successor. King 
Jagajjyotir Malla (r. 1614-1637). So, only as a working hypothesis 
we can accept this Ramacandra and Varnsamani as father and son tied 
closely to these two kings of Bhaktapur. 

This document is dated in Laksmana Sarnvat and normally it is dif¬ 
ficult to convert a date in this Sarnvat, because the counting of this 
Sarnvat differs in different traditions and time periods. Pant has listed 
“15 different traditions regarding, its beginning clustered within a 
span of 27 years falling between 1104-1130” (Pant 1997: 159-160). 
Nevertheless, this uncertainty does not bother us, because Varnsamani 
himself writes in the colophon of the NarapatijayacarydsvarodayatTka 
that he finished the task, either copying or composition of the tTkd, 
for Jagajjyotir Malla in Saka 1539 and also gives the corresponding 
Laksmana Sarnvat 494. This means that in Varnsamani’s time Saka and 
Laksmana Sarnvat were 1045 years apart. Therefore, if we add 1123 
to the year in this document we can get its equivalent in the Com¬ 
mon Era. Thus, it is sure that Varnsamani paid off his debt in 1629 CE. 
Varnsamani was already working for Jagajjyotir Malla in 1617, but he 
needed a long time, 12 more years, to save enough money to pay off his 
share in the father’s debt and its interest. This suggests that the undis¬ 
closed amount his father borrowed was not small, and/or the reward 
he received from Jagajjyotir Malla was not handsome. However, we 
cannot rule out that some other factors like dispute over the terms of 
payment had delayed the payment. 

Eor many years Varnsamani worked for Jagajjyotir Malla (r. 1614- 
1637) in Bhaktapur; in many of his works he praises Jagajjyotir Malla. 
But obviously after the demise of his patron he left Bhaktapur and 
joined the Kathmandu King Pratapa Malla (r. 1641-1674) and appears 
to be still alive in the early years of the reign of Bhupalendra Malla 
(r. 1687-1700) to compose the Nalacaritandtaka?^ It seems that pref- 


20 Cf. Chaudhary 2010: 108-109. He cites a song allegedly from the Nalacarita- 
ndtaka in translation which includes Vamsamani’s name and reads thus, 

“The sweet night is passing away 
O, give up your unreasonable obstinacy 
Poet Vamsamani sing the song, 

For who does not love to make such a request.” 
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erences of Naresa Malla (r. 1637-1644), the new king of Bhaktapur, 
were different than those of his predecessor. 

This document was prepared and signed in Khauala. I am unable to 
identify this village but do not think that a place of this name or any¬ 
thing closer existed in the Kathmandu Valley The document is written 
in Sanskrit and Maithili language using Maithili script, and all wit¬ 
nesses mentioned in this document are Brahmans. There is a good pos¬ 
sibility that Khaual is the place where his father received debt, and also 
that this is the place where he raised his family, although Varnsamani 
records in his Harikelimahdkdvya that Bilvapanca/Belaunci was the 
ancestral place of his family.^^ But it is not necessary that Varnsamani 
or his father were still living in the ancestral place. In any case, this 
document implies that Varnsamani’s connection with Mithila was not 
broken even when he was working for the Bhaktapur King. It is very 
likely that his family was not fully settled in the Kathmandu Valley. 
Perhaps, Varnsamani occasionally visited Bhaktapur for a few days or 
weeks to receive his assignments and deliver them, otherwise lived 
in Mithila. It is at least sure that his connections and relations were in 
Mithila and perhaps he owned properties there. At this point, we can 
also ask why and when Varnsamani’s father, if he is the same Rama- 
candra working for the Bhaktapur king Tribhuvana Malla, borrowed 
money in Mithila. Is it possible that he had a financial crisis and for this 
reason he worked for the Bhaktapur king? 


Classical Texts on Debt-Clearance 

This certificate, though quite short, provides an example of inheri¬ 
tance of the father’s debt and its repayment. The husband of Ratna- 
vatTdevT and VacchaladevT had lend an undisclosed amount of money 
to Varnsamani’s father, and after the death of both the creditor and 
borrower, one of the borrower’s son Varnsamani paid off his share in 
the father’s debt together with its interest. Dharmasastra texts speak of 
“the pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if he 


21 Maithili Brahmans name Belauch and Ekhara as the original places of Jha Brah¬ 
mans of the Bharadvaja clan. Dhakal (1995: 3) and Yogesh Raj (personal commu¬ 
nication) inform that Lekhnath Mishra has published an article about Varnsamani 
Jha in a local journal called Mithila BhdratT (1969, no. 1.3^, as Yogesh Raj per¬ 
sonally communicated) which contains the genealogy of Varnsamarii according to 
the Brahman family Panjis. Unfortunately, I am unable to locate this publication. 
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received no property from the father,” because a debtor who has not 
repaid his debts “may be born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast 
in the house of his creditor”^^ (Kane 1993: 417). Either all brothers 
are living in a joint family or separated, they have to share the debt 
in accordance with their respective share in the father’s property^^ or 
that person who is in charge of the joint family should arrange the 
repayment (Ndradasmrti, vyavaharapada 1.2). As an educated pandita, 
Varnsamani must have felt the pressure induced by such statements 
of Dharmasastra texts. We do not know whether Varnsamani received 
any property from his father or not but he paid off his share in the 
debt with its interest. Let me remind the reader that according to the 
Dharmasastra texts not only the son but also grandson is liable to pay 
the ancestral debt. As Kane reports, “[e]ven when no ancestral estate 
was taken by the descendants the son was liable to pay his father’s 
debts with interest, grandson without” (Kane 1993: 444), but with the 
fourth generation liability for a debt ceases completely (Ndradasmrti, 
vyavaharapada 1.4). All this can be found in the Naradasmrti, a text 
popular in the Kathmandu Valley, perhaps already since late Licchavi 
period. Moreover, Brhaspati recommends that the father’s debt must be 
paid before paying one’s own debt (Kane 1993: 445). Our document 
does not tell how big was the amount Varnsamani’s father borrowed 
and at what rate the interest was charged. Dharmasastras tell that an 
80* part of the borrowed sum per month that amounts to 15 percent 
per annum is regarded as the ideal rate of interest (ibid.: 418). But in 
practice, it might have been higher. 

Varnsamani’s clearance certificate mentions the bond signed by his 
father at the time of borrowing. According to the classical legal norms, 
the borrower should provide the creditor a signed document, and when 
the debt is cleared together with interest, the creditor should tear off 
or return the original bond (Naradasmrti, vyavaharapada 1.101-102, 
Kane 1993: 442). But if the debt is paid in installments, the creditor 
must write on the back of the bond the sums he received from the bor¬ 
rower in different dates. The creditor should also sign a receipt and give 
it to the borrower. The document published here is an example of such 


22 Kdtydyanasmrti 551 and 591 (as cited in Kane 1993: 417 n. 676): pitfndm 
sunubhir jdtair ddnenaivddhamdd rndt \ vimoksas tu yatas tasmdd icchanti 
pitarah sutdn || uddhdrddikam dddya svdmine na daddti yah \ sa tasya ddso 
bhrtyah strTh pasur vd jdyate grhe || 

23 If taken for the sake of the whole family, even a debt of a paternal uncle, mother, 
or brother should by paid by the heirs {Ndradasmrti, vyavahdrapada 1.3). 
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a document, and it mentions the original document of debt submitted 
by the borrower, which clearly remains with the family of the creditor 
until the debt is fully paid. I am sure that a case like Varusamani’s was 
a common phenomenon although it is not discussed separately in the 
Dharmasastras. We can imagine that this case, too, is covered in the 
category of repayment in instalments. In ordinary situation, the credi¬ 
tor provides a new document declaring that the borrower is freed from 
the debt only after the payment of the whole. In case of inherited debt 
it is logical that the creditor provides a document like the one given to 
Varusamani to each of the sons of the borrower once each one’s share 
in that debt is cleared. The fact that Varusamani has paid off his share in 
the debt and due interest is recorded on the back of the original bond. 
It does not record the actual amount borrowed and paid back. As the 
clearance certificate concludes, it makes a clear statement that the two 
parties have no more financial relations, and adds that any claim made 
by any of the relatives and kinsmen stating that Varusamani is their 
brother and therefore should share the burden again would be invalid. 
This statement is interestingly written in Maithili. 

A professional scribe or a capable person prepares a traditional doc¬ 
ument by the consent of both parties involved. Our document conforms 
to this rule. The Dharmasastras advise, “[w]hen a debt is borrowed in 
the presence of witnesses, it should be returned in the presence of the 
same or other witnesses”^"^ (Kane 1993: 442). In the above document, 
too, we find six persons of the same Brahman class mentioned as wit¬ 
nesses. Whether these are the same people who witnessed Varnsamani’s 
father taking the debt or different cannot be known. The scribe, too, 
is a Brahman. Two widows of the creditor have approved this docu¬ 
ment. As the Ndradasmrti (vyavaharapada 1.28-34) states, all ethical 
activities of the senior-most person in a family, executed according to 
the rule, are valid. However, the Dharmasastras do not normally allow 
women to carry out any legal financial transaction independently. The 
Arthasdstra III.l (cf. Kane 1993: 412 n. 661) tells that a woman whose 
husband or son are alive is incompetent and any agreement she makes 
is invalid. On the other hand, the Ndradasmrti (vyavahdrapada 1.33) 


24 Ydjnavalkyasmrti IL94cd: sdksimac ca bhaved yad vd tad ddtavyam sasdksikam. 
Visnusmrti VL24: sasdksikam dptam sasdksikam eva dadydt. Kane does not 
cite these original statements but only provides the reference. These statements 
simply say that a debt borrowed in presence of witnesses should be returned in 
the presence of witnesses. Witnesses at the time of return can be “the same or 
other” is obviously Kane’s interpretation based on practicality. 
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states that after the death of the father, the mother becomes the head 
of the family. Therefore, I guess that the two widows of the creditor 
accepted the payment and distributed it among the sons. It is also pos¬ 
sible that these widows did not have any son, and so are acting inde¬ 
pendently on their own. 

Before I conclude this paper I would like to raise a few general as 
well as specific questions for which I have found no definite answers. 
What comes first in my mind is how frequently and easily scholars and 
teachers moved from one place to another, one royal court to another, 
like Varnsamani. I also wonder how the authors in the royal courts of 
the late mediaeval times in the Kathmandu Valley were rewarded, and 
how handsome were these rewards? How well-off was Varnsamani? 
Why did his father borrow money? And, why did Varnsamani work 
for Pratapa Malla after the demise of Jagajjyotir Malla of Bhaktapur? 
On the basis of the available material, all these questions cannot be 
answered. We may make haphazard guesses to answer these questions 
but these will remain matters of speculation unless we find more of 
similar relevant documents. 


Abbreviations 


NAK National Archives, Kathmandu 

NGMPP Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 

NS Nepal Samvat 
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Documents of Property Right 
in Early Modern Western India 

Rosalind O'Hanlon 


In January 1667, the small village of Pasarni near Pune in the Maratha 
country of western India witnessed a dispute about rights to land. It was 
a common enough dispute. At the centre of it lay the headman of the vil¬ 
lage, one Kondaji Mahigude. His family had long been resident. They 
enjoyed the privilege of mirds or hereditary right over their lands. A 
range of honours and perquisites went with village headship, as well as 
responsibility for ensuring that the lands of the village were cultivated, 
and revenues paid to the Maratha state then ruled from the nearby fort 
of Raigad. But then the family and the local peasant proprietors quar¬ 
relled. The family’s fields lay uncultivated, there was nothing to eat, and 
so Kondaji abandoned his land. State officials pressed him nonetheless 
for payment of the revenues due on his lands, and so Kondaji came 
to an arrangement very common at the time. He agreed to allow the 
brothers of two other families, the Rikames and the Yevales, to cultivate 
his lands on his behalf. After some years, the relationship underwent 
another development very common at the time: the brothers claimed 
that Kondaji had not just allowed them to cultivate some of his lands, 
but had actually made over his mirds rights to them entirely. 

The paper document that they produced to substantiate their claims 
was also a very common one. It was a mahzar or “letter of judgement” 
confirmed and witnessed by the got or “assembled local community”, 
the former term itself a reflection of the widespread adoption of Per¬ 
sian judicial and revenue terminology during the centuries of western 
India’s rule, first by the Bahmani kingdom, and then by the states of 
the Deccan Sultanate (Fischel 2012). The headman Kondaji did what 
many in his situation had done before him. He challenged the authen¬ 
ticity of the document, and demanded that it be heard before a majdlis. 
This was another Persian term, denoting the form of regional judicial 
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assembly attended by state officials, village heads and local holders of 
landed rights, which was a common feature of local justice in the states 
of western India. After hearing witnesses and examining the docu¬ 
ments, the majdlis determined that the findings of the earlier hearings 
had been correct, and the mahzar presented by the brothers was false, 
procured by means of bribery: 

It was not properly witnessed by the appointed village servants 
and gathered subjects of the place, the owner had not given his 
consent to sell it, and the local government did not have author¬ 
ity from the village. A mahzar may be given without proper 
consent because someone has offered a gift to the registers, but 
the got will not honour a mahzar forcibly given. (Vatsajosi 1942: 
73-78) 

These, then, were common disputes, and their forms of resolution 
would have been very familiar to contemporaries. For the modern his¬ 
torian, however, accustomed to thinking of documentary cultures par¬ 
ticularly as features of the colonial state in India, the bureaucratic pro¬ 
cedures evident here are striking and remarkable (Raman 2012: 6-11). 
The majdlis was a legal arena in which the main parties to the dispute 
had very good local knowledge. All parties attending the assembly 
agreed on what constituted proper judicial procedure. They agreed on 
the proper relation between village servants and local government in 
the judicial process, what bureaucratic procedures had to be undergone 
to record a judgement in matters of property right, and how these pro¬ 
cedures might be perverted through bribery. Above all, they agreed on 
the kind of document required to substantiate a legitimate claim to the 
land—what consents it should contain, what witness marks it should 
bear, and its proper relation to the agencies of the state. 

The recording of grants, agreements and resolutions of disputes 
through local acts of collective witness was, of course, a very long¬ 
standing feature of judicial practice in the subcontinent. It is a recur¬ 
ring theme in the inscriptional record, and the subject of elaborate 
strictures on correct procedure in the writings of Hindu Dharmasastra 
(Davis 2010: 108-129; Kane 1973: 30-60). As an example from the 
same region of western India some four hundred years earlier, we 
might refer to the witnessing of a gift in the year 1202 CE. At this 
time, the northern Silahara kings, erstwhile feudatories of the Rash- 
trakutas of Mankhed, wielded power in this region of western India’s 
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Konkan littoral, although it was already threatened by the expansion 
into western India of the Yadava kingdom of Devgiri. A copper-plate 
recorded that Jaitra Samant, possibly a local feudatory of the Silaharas, 
had purchased from one Adiyakspala the agrahdram or tax-privileged 
Brahman estate of Ghona Savire village and gifted it to a local Brah¬ 
man, Govindakavi. The copper-plate recorded that Adiyakspala “with 
the consent of Kesava Prabhu, his sons and gotra members” had agreed 
to sell the village, and specified the witnesses to the transaction: 

To this are each witness the proprietors, headmen and merchants 
of the two villages SiravalT and KudriklvT. Padmalanayaka, the 
headman of Umbarayali, is also witness. 

The scribe recorded his name as Divakar Jyotisi, and concluded with 
the imprecations that were also conventional for a document of this 
kind: 

This agreement {bhdsa) will last as long as the sun and moon 
endure. He who impairs it is a dog, an ass, a Candala. Whether 
there is a letter less or more, all this is evidence. Divakar Jyotisi 
wrote this charter {sdsan). (Master 1957: 428^29; Tulpule 
1963: 93-97) 

At this much earlier point, therefore, key local people witnessed the 
compact, reference was made to the agreement of the gotra or extended 
exogamous lineage of the parties concerned, and the terms of the 
agreement were carefully specified in writing. Nonetheless, much had 
also changed in these forms of local procedure by the time of the 1667 
document. It was a paper document, rather than copper-plate, termed 
a mahzar rather than a bhdsa or sdsan, and the assembly affirming it 
was a majdlis, signalling a meeting that was attended by local state 
officials. These changes were very much a reflection of the greater local 
penetration of state power in western India under the Deccan Sultan¬ 
ates, with their more elaborated Persian-inflected revenue and judicial 
procedures, and their greater dependence on paper-based bureaucracy. 
By the later seventeenth century, the paper mahzar was a ubiquitous 
document in western India, at once ensuring links between commu¬ 
nities and the local state, and as a carefully preserved element in the 
records of local propertied families, standing as physical testimony to 
their rights and claims. 
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This genre of paper manuscript and its role within local administra¬ 
tive and family histories has attracted important scholarly study (Gune 
1953; Fukazawa 1991: 1^8; Guha 2004). Yet it has some remained 
relatively unfamiliar and inaccessible to historians and Indologists, 
certainly in comparison with the great corpus of literary, religious and 
scientific manuscript material, in cosmopolitan and in vernacular lan¬ 
guages, which is available to scholars in archives, libraries and private 
collections in the subcontinent and elsewhere in the world. This may 
in part have been not because the mahzar was uncommon, but because 
it was usually the uniquely generated property of the family that held 
it. A copy recording the decision taken by a majdlis was lodged in 
the state records, but the mahzar itself, with its witness signatures and 
marks, was kept by the family, and subject therefore to all of the envi¬ 
ronmental and human hazards that family papers were subject to in that 
era. It is a category of document that ought to be better known than it 
is. As a mundane document recording local rights, the mahzar would 
have been at least as familiar in local community settings as the genres 
of text which more routinely attract scholarly attention, and mahzar 
documents themselves contain exceptionally valuable information for 
historians. This essay explores the genre and its surrounding documen¬ 
tary culture, the physical form that mahzars took, their use of particular 
languages, their role in constructing forms of local ‘public’, and the 
changes that they underwent in the eighteenth century. 

Let us look first, then, at the majdlis assembly out of which mahzar 
documents usually emerged. The majdlis might vary in size from a 
dozen people to several hundreds, depending on the importance of the 
case in hand (Perlin 1978). It was composed of parties to the case, a 
small number of local state officials, together with community heads, 
local holders of proprietary rights in land or office, and members of the 
got. This latter term, taken from the Sanskrit gotra or extended exoga- 
mous lineage, came to denote the larger local ‘family’ of all those who 
enjoyed the same kinds of rights. A got might be the got of a village, 
of a caste community, or of a family. Thus conceived, the got lay at 
the heart of the majdlis (Gune 1953: 51-63). As we saw above in the 
case of the headman of Pasarni, it was the got that endowed the majdlis 
with its authority, ensuring that the latter’s findings representing local 
knowledge and opinion. 

A wide range of Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Marathi terms 
described the operation of the majdlis, reflecting the prominent role of 
Muslim state officials in the judicial and revenue affairs of the Maratha 
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countryside (Guha 2011). Upon a complainant’s bringing a representa¬ 
tion, vidit karne, state officials, or prominent community heads would 
ask for an investigation, mansubi or insdf. They would ask parties to 
the case to submit a written statement, taknr or karind. If any of the 
parties decided that they wished their case heard before a majdlis from 
a different place, they would have to submit a thalpatra. A government 
messenger might take a talabrokhd or written summons to witnesses, 
sdksTmozd or shahidT. The messenger would expect to levy a fee or 
masala for his services. Parties to a dispute would have to submit a 
muchalkd to the majdlis, a written bond of agreement under penalty to 
abide by its decision. To do so, they might need a zdmTn, a bondsman 
able to put up surety in the case. The taking of evidence would include 
pursTs, the interrogation of witnesses, and perhaps sadi, a written or 
oral statement given in evidence. The majdlis would note the contents, 
majamun or mazkur, of documents submitted to it, and might decide 
that they were authentic, bajinnas, or false, layini. The majdlis would 
issue a mahzar to the successful party, but state officials might also con¬ 
firm this with a nivddapatra or jayapatra registered in the state records. 
The successful litigant would pay a sum of money, harkl, to the majdlis, 
to signify his pleasure. The vanquished party had to issue a yejitpatra, 
a statement in writing admitting his failure (Gune 1953: xxii-xxviii). 

In form, a mahzar was written by a scribe on long rolls made of 
pieces of handmade paper, six to 8 inches wide, glued together to form 
a roll that might extend to several feet, depending on the length of the 
various testimonies to be incorporated and the numbers of witnesses 
whose names were to be added. Each join was stamped on the rear side 
with seals to guard against later fraudulent alterations. At the end it was 
signed or marked by those in attendance, although the process of taking 
signatures sometimes continued several days after the meeting (ibid.: 
207). While state officials would retain a copy for the state records, the 
mahzar itself was given to the party whose rights it thereby confirmed. 
Thus constituted, it was a complex social artefact of great value, and 
usually stored in a sealed bamboo tube or stone pot, to guard against 
house fires and damage from insects or water (ibid.: 80). 

Mahzars followed a standard form. They stated the date and place 
of the majdlis, and names of the state officials in attendance. There fol¬ 
lowed the names of the principals present, their place of origin, their 
office, and sometimes their age, as evidence of their worth as witnesses. 
The main text was usually presented as an address to the petitioner: 
that he had come to the Huzoor, (the “royal presence” or that of lesser 
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representatives of state authority) and made the following representa¬ 
tion. The next part of the narrative reproduced what the petitioner had 
said, which might include histories of earlier cases and judgements 
relevant to the case in hand. The testimony of different witnesses fol¬ 
lowed, sometimes in great detail, sometimes very briefly. The mahzar 
concluded with the consensus reached and the judgement given. A 
protracted dispute might generate a mahzar judgement that contained 
many histories within its narrative, going back a number of generations 
and occupying several feet of paper roll. 

Although state officials were present, the authority of the majdlis 
derived very much from its character as an assembly of local holders 
of rights and people with local experience and knowledge. The term 
mahzar itself comes from the Arabic huzoor, “present”. The personal 
testimony of knowledgeable witnesses, the questioning of parties to 
the case and the direct inspection of documents were central to the 
proceedings of the majdlis. There was another close tie between the 
majdlis and local holders of rights. One of the most important privi¬ 
leges of mirdsT right was the entitlement to attend the majdlis and put 
seal, sign or signature to the mahzar recording its decisions. Holders 
of different kinds of rights had their own signs which might be used 
instead of a signature: the patil, mokadam or village head put his mark 
as a plough, the potter as a wheel, the carpenter a chisel, the merchant 
a pair of balances, and so on (ibid.). These practices reflected the fact 
that a mahzar was given not by state officials or by royal authority, but 
by the got itself, with its members present and signifying their assent. 

Embedded in wider social and political networks, the majdlis was 
not merely a judicial occasion in a narrow sense, but had a significant 
‘public’ dimension. As we saw above, it entailed recognised procedures 
for receiving ‘representations’, assembling key local parties and calling 
and examining witnesses. The majdlis both created an occasion which 
remained in collective memory, and generated the mahzar document 
which confirmed important local rights. The majdlis also constituted 
a kind of ‘public’ occasion, evident in the frequent invocation of the 
ethic of brotherhood linking mirdsTddrs in a common bond. Petitions 
frequently referred to mirdsT brotherhood, mirdsT-bhau, along with the 
brotherhood of those born of the same father, bdp-bhau. Part of this 
ethic lay in mutual solidarity and support for one another’s rights, and 
a concern that the nature of rights and the means by which rights were 
created should be properly understood. Part of the ethic also lay in 
mutual respect for the proper documentary procedures through which 
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oral testimony was translated into tangible judgements, complete with 
seals and signatures. These dimensions of the majdlis meant that such 
assemblies were never just about individual decisions and outcomes. 
Rather, they reaffirmed general principles about rights and procedures, 
of potential interest to all of those who held similar entitlements. 

Something of this sense of ethic emerged in the language used in 
an early seventeenth century dispute over rights to the Patil office of 
Chauryasi village in Indapur province. We do not have a mazhar for 
this controversy, but rather a letter of protest about the conduct of rev¬ 
enue officials, which alludes to their neglect of this ethic, and to their 
violation of proper procedure. Kanhoji Raja of the nearby petty state 
of Prabhavali, and Deskmukh of Indapur, contended over the patilship 
of Chauryasi village against a local rival, one Landa. Landa seems to 
have decided that since there was no hereditary Patil in the village, he 
himself would take over the office, conspiring with the local Muslim 
state official. Shaikh Sadu, to bribe the revenue officers of the province 
to issue a mahzar in his favour. Kanhoji first made what would have 
been a vital point to any Deshmukh of the period: that the absence of 
a hereditary Patil did not mean that there was a vacancy in the village. 

It is an old custom, not a new one, that the Deshmukh is the 
Patil of the village where there is no Patil, and where there is no 
Kulkarni, the Deshpande is the Kulkarni. (Joshi/Khare 1930: 199) 

Kanhoji then asserted that he was “ready to go before the gof in 
defence of his rights, and remonstrated bitterly with the revenue offi¬ 
cers for their attempts to forge a mahzar. 

How did it come about that Shaikh Sadu induced you with 
money to give a decision in favour of Landa? You will say that 
you were forced. But how could Shaikh Sadu issue the docu¬ 
ment of decision without your handwriting on it, and the witness 
of the people and hereditary artisans? (ibid.) 

He appealed to them as brother proprietors, invoking the niti or “ethic” 
that should bind them together: 

You and I are brothers, and there is an ethic [niti\ for those who 
are possessed of rights; we might suffer beatings, we might fall 
among rebels, but we do not bear false witness against another’s 
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rights. Both you and I have this ethic of brotherhood. Great war¬ 
riors like Bhishma may descend on the village in their thou¬ 
sands, such that the owners were absent for five or six hundred 
years. But on their return, they would still have their patrimonial 
rights, (ibid.) 

For seventeenth century petitioners, therefore, the majdlis offered a 
well-understood quasi-public space, with its own well-recognised and 
carefully guarded procedures. In it, local knowledge and oral testi¬ 
mony came together with a highly developed and very bureaucratic 
documentary culture, based on paper. The narratives of the mahzar at 
once offered very practical histories of the particular rights in ques¬ 
tion, and affirmed general principles as to what created rights and what 
did not. Their meetings constituted quasi-‘public’ occasions, in which 
knowledgeable witness and truthful evidence given before a wide local 
audience were seen as the foundations of just decision-making. In these 
senses, there was much that was ‘modern’ about justice in early modern 
western India. Yet in no sense did the majdlis offer an exclusive route 
to justice, or one insulated from wider sets of social relations. Peti¬ 
tioners could apply to a plurality of authorities. Relations outside the 
majdlis could be mobilised to try to affect its proceedings, or induce¬ 
ments offered to key officials in the hope of evading the scrutiny of got 
members and mirdsTddrs. 

What problems did this remarkable documentary culture present 
to contemporaries? Although recorded in state registers, the original 
mahzar was itself a unique document, vulnerable to fire, insect damage, 
theft, destruction in local warfare. Many petitioners approached local 
state authorities for replacement documents after such destruction. 
Where substantial property or offices were at issue, and documentary 
evidence had been lost, the majdlis also met to generate new mahzars. 
In 1667, the Brahman Ghode family of Pune petitioned for replace¬ 
ments for papers attesting to their indm lands in four different villages 
around Pune, as well as a quantity of oil for use in the city’s Kedaresvar 
temple. They explained that they had possessed titles for these rights 
since the time of the Nizam Shahi kings. 

But then robbers attacked this place. There was no faujdar or 
governor. All of the troops had gone to Bijapur. Seeing the 
place empty, thieves attacked and took everything we had, all 
our sanads, both new and old. (Vatsajosi 1942: 65-66) 
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This majdlis was attended by a total of 19 people, the Kazi, the Faujdar, 
the Amin, the Deshmukh, Deshpande, village headmen, shetias and 
mahajans. House fires were another hazard. In 1692 the Athalye fam¬ 
ily, priests of Devale village near Pune, petitioned for fresh documents. 

Abaji Patole’s soldiers came and set the house on fire. When the 
house burnt down, there were our caskets of books in there, and 
our letters of rights. These were well known as long established. 
Therefore we need to be given a mahzar. (Athalye 1939: 22) 

Thirty people from many different villages around were present at the 
majdlis and signed the mahzar. In addition, documents were vulnerable 
to local forgery and to the possibility that corrupt officials might forge 
both the document itself and the entry in the local state’s own registers. 
At the same time, the firm basis of the majdlis in local community and 
local witness meant opportunities for aggrieved proprietors to chal¬ 
lenge suspected malfeasance, drawing on local witness and invoking 
the ultimate authority of the got in their defense. 

From early in the eighteenth century, wider changes in forms of the 
Maratha state meant fundamental changes to the mahzar, the majdlis 
and the judicial procedures within which they were embedded. Like 
other regional states of the eighteenth century, the Maratha state strove 
to enhance its control over local revenue systems and to bring property 
rights more firmly under its jurisdiction. There were moves to change 
from early in the century. However, the key move towards greater cen¬ 
tralisation came with the shift in power from the court of Satara to the 
new administrative centre of the Maratha state in Pune, seat of the new 
government of the Maratha Peshwas. Successive Peshwa governments 
moved to replace the old apparatus of got, majdlis and mahzar, with the 
new judicial instrument of the panchayat. Usually seen as the embodi¬ 
ment of tradition in local forms of community justice, the eighteenth 
century panchayat actually emerged as a key instrument of later eigh¬ 
teenth century judicial centralisation. 

Panchayats usually consisted of between three and 15 members, 
depending on the numbers of parties directly involved in the dispute. 
Crucially, village and regional headmen and local mirdsTddrs had no 
automatic right to attend, members of the panchayat being ad hoc invi¬ 
tees of petitioners themselves. The Peshwa court maintained its own 
busy Huzoor Panchayat in the palace at Pune, with a standing staff 
of scribes, record-keepers and specialist clerks assist in its work. Its 
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“letter of decision”, the nivadapatra, was issued as a document of state, 
rather than a summary of the deliberations of got and majdlis standing 
in witness to a local decision (Franks 1930; Gune 1953: 49-50, 83-86; 
Jaffe 2015: 21^7; O’Hanlon forthcoming). The Daftar or repository 
of state records at Pune expanded rapidly to accommodate the volume 
of new records being generated, from the daily expenditures of the 
Pune court, to village revenue accounts, military and other land grants, 
confirmation of offices and service tenures, as well as judicial awards 
of the kind described above. Hereditary daftar kdrkun, “clerks to the 
Daftar” were appointed to maintain the records in a systematic way. It 
was accommodated in the mansion of Nana Phadnis, the distinguished 
minister and regent to the Pune ruling family, who oversaw the repos¬ 
itory and shaped it into an effective instrument of state administration 
and revenue-gathering (Etheridge 1873: 46; Sardesai 1933b: vii). 

Yet the drive to centralise itself carried its own difficulties. The 
expansion of the Maratha state into northern India created new, and 
often distant judicial forums to which petitioners could appeal. The 
judgement of a panchayat held in June 1765, just four years after the 
Marathas’ disastrous defeat at the battle of Panipat outside Delhi, 
illustrates something of these circumstances. With its references to 
‘bundles’ of accompanying documentary evidence, the judgement is 
also testimony to western India’s all-pervasive documentary culture, 
now inherited by the Pune regime. The judgement recorded that broth¬ 
ers of the Brahman Mule family had come to the Pune court and com¬ 
plained that the Garge family were attempting to usurp their rights 
as priests and dharmadhikaris in the village of Tasgaon outside Pune. 
The Peshwa’s minister Bhausaheb had heard the case and decided in 
favour of the Mules. But the Garges disregarded the verdict, gave out 
false information about the judgement, and forcibly assumed control 
of the Mules’ offices. So, the judgement continued, in the narrative of 
the Mules: 

We went to see the Bhausaheb in Hindustan. We told him that 
Garge had given out false information about the judgement he 
had earlier given (bundle 2) and seized our property. So the 
Bhausaheb gave us a letter for Nana Saheb Peshwa, saying that 
in the judgement given, Garge had put forward a false case. He 
gave us a written affirmation that the Mules should be allowed 
to resume their property, and we came back to Pune. Then Nana 
Saheb Peshwa died. But the Swami saw the letters and issued 
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instructions to the revenue officers and the villagers that Garge 
had been found false and should be made to release the property, 
and the Mules allowed to resume their rights. So then Garge 
approached Mahadji Shinde and made a complaint to him, and 
also demanded a fee of 200 rupees from the village Patil (bun¬ 
dle 3). The villagers said that the Mules would have to pay this 
fee. Then Garge took us before Mahadji Shinde, and demanded 
with menaces that we should give him our letters from the 
Sarkar. Then an order from the Sarkar went to Shinde’s Dewan 
to say that Garge had no case, and the fee the Mules had paid 
should be returned to them. (Gune 1953: 313) 

At this point, the Mule’s narrative continued, the contending parties fell 
into argument about the value of the parties taking an ordeal by water 
in the Godavari river, to demonstrate the strength of their case. They 
decided against it, but Garge then resorted to another tactic. 

He wrote out a document admitting his defeat. He said, I will 
make a copy of the papers and give it to you. Then he took our 
papers to make copies of them, but instead of returning them, he 
tore them all up. (ibid.) 

The Mules pointed out another difficulty: 

In his impudence, Garge would not write a letter admitting 
defeat. An order can be issued to him, but it is not possible to 
punish a Brahman, (ibid.) 

Eventually, the court officials resorted to summoning the villagers and 
asking them, under oath, who their hereditary priest really was. The 
villagers testified that the office belonged to the Mule family, and wrote 
out a document to confirm the fact. With this confirmed, the panchayat 
judgement concluded with a brief declaration in favour of the Mule 
family (ibid.). 

A further considerable difficulty with this new and more centralised 
framework for the resolution of disputes lay in persuading families 
actually to bring their documents of right to the Pune court’s judicial 
officers for scrutiny. This emerged very clearly over the course of 1779, 
during a quarrel within the prominent Chaskar family of Pune bank¬ 
ers, linked by marriage to the ruling family in Pune (Gokhale 1988: 
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129-132). There were two branches of the Chaskar family, descended 
from each of the two wives of Mahadji Krishna Chaskar. Megha- 
shayampant, descended from the marriage with the first wife, chal¬ 
lenged Rakhmabai, the widow of Krishna Mahadev, descended from 
the marriage with the second wife, over the division of the family’s 
military estate and associated honours and perquisites. In his com¬ 
plaint to the Peshwa’s judicial officers, Meghashayampant alleged that 
he had received nothing from the family property, while the widow, 
Rakhmabai, had inherited the whole estate. 

What followed was a lengthy duel between the Pune judicial estab¬ 
lishment and the widow herself. Over many months, from her estate 
in the village of Chas near Pune, Rakhmabai pursued a very skilled 
strategy of temporisation and evasion designed to avoid surrendering 
the papers establishing her claims to the estate so these could be exam¬ 
ined by the panchayat at the Pune court. At first, after many postpone¬ 
ments, she sent her agent to Pune not with the originals, but with tran¬ 
scripts of the documents. On being further pressed for the originals, 
she explained: 

You keep insisting, show the documents. This would not have 
been a problem back in the days when there were men in the 
house. But now there is no old experienced manager of the house¬ 
hold papers left in my house who can do this. (P.N. Deshpande 
2009: 4) 

After a long succession of further delays, the papers were produced, 
but they were still not the originals, lacked proper signatures and dates, 
and the widow was reluctant for them to be inspected by Meghashyam- 
pant’s party. Eventually, further bundles of papers were produced 
before Ramshastri Prabhune, the longstanding senior justice of the 
Pune court. But the widow Rakhmabai still attempted to delay their 
inspection by imposing limits on who could actually look at them. The 
court remonstrated to her: “You keep saying, we’ll look at them today, 
we’ll look at them tomorrow, and so the dark half of the month went 
past” (ibid.: 14). Ramshastri then ordered her agent to appear at his 
mansion, and said to him: 

If you’ve brought the papers, let’s see them. But we are not going 
to look at them in a corner, because then doubts will remain; they 
must be examined in front of the assembly, (ibid.) 
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Further refusals of public scrutiny followed, prompting Ramshastri to 
expostulate “If we do not look at the papers before the assembly, it will 
be nothing but the work of thieves” (ibid.). It is not clear how the pro¬ 
tracted dispute ended, because the long document recording the case is 
missing its final pages (ibid.: 17). 

It was, of course, this new panchayat-based framework for the res¬ 
olution of disputes that the East India Company’s Bombay government 
under Mountstuart Elphinstone encountered at its accession to power 
in 1818, and took to be the age-old cornerstone of local justice in west¬ 
ern India (Elphinstone 1821: 78-92). As suggested above, this was 
a misapprehension. However, Elphinstone was in no doubt about the 
value of the repository for the wealth of information it contained about 
the Maratha country. With his assistant J.M. Macleod, he arranged for 
two former clerks from the Daftar, Govindpant Tatya Daftardar and 
Ganeshpant Pendse, to return to it and to make a complete inventory 
of all of the records that it contained. His purpose was both to preserve 
them, and to make them accessible to the western India’s new gover¬ 
nors (Sardesai 1933b: 1; Selections from the Records of the Bombay 
Government XXYK., 1856: 23). 

After this initial effort, no further systematic attempt to document 
the Peshwa Daftar was made until the early 1840s. In 1843, the Bom¬ 
bay government’s Inam Commission began its experimental opera¬ 
tions. Its target was a suspected proliferation of fraudulent claims to 
privileged land tenures, made by petitioners who had taken advantage 
of the disorders attending the last years of the Peshwa’s government, 
and the judicial inexperience of its British successor (Etheridge 1873: 
47-53; Charlesworth 1985: 53-57; Preston 1989: 162-194; Sturman 
2012: 56-57). A key part of the Commission’s work was to ask families 
holding privileged landed rights to bring forward their original grants 
of title and associated accounts for scrutiny. Very quickly, however, the 
Commission ran into the same resistance to scrutiny by outsiders and 
agents of the state that, as we have seen above, the officers of the Pune 
judiciary encountered. Individual commissioners reported numerous 
instances of families reporting that they had lost or mislaid their orig¬ 
inal deeds and were unable to produce the revenue accounts associ¬ 
ated with their privileged tenures. One of the many family records to 
which T.A. Cowper, Inam Commissioner to the Northern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency, sought to gain access, were those of the Desh- 
pande family of Junnar, accountants to the district. Cowper found him¬ 
self listening to a very familiar tale: 
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The widows and relatives of the late Deshpandey came for¬ 
ward full of professions, and expressed themselves most anx¬ 
ious to furnish Government with every account belonging to the 
Wutun: when, however, I subsequently found Dufturs withheld 
and concealed in all directions, and remonstrated with them for 
what I fully believe to have been done partly at their instigation, 
the excuse with which I was met was the utter impossibility of 
their checking or controlling the proceedings of the Goomash- 
tas. {Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government 
XXIX, 1856: 33-34) 

Once again, the gumdstds, the managers of the estate’s affairs, were 
blamed for the difficulty in producing the documents asked for. The 
tenacious Cowper recorded that he had then gone in pursuit of the 
managers, one of whom “produced a Duftur from which every useful 
paper had been abstracted” (ibid.: 34). He later learned that the man¬ 
ager in question had kept most of the accounts and title deeds walled 
up in a recess in his house (ibid.). The Commissioners and their agents 
reported many other instances of such reluctance to surrender title 
deeds and accounts associated with them. Their reports interpreted all 
such cases as evidence of a widespread conspiracy to defraud the pub¬ 
lic revenues of the Bombay presidency, and they pressed for exemplary 
penalties for the perpetrators. 

The Inam Commission attracted significant criticism. Influential 
contemporaries such as Sir John Kaye, the great historian of the Indian 
Mutiny-rebellion of 1857, alleged that its indiscriminate and confis¬ 
catory proceedings had ruined many once-proud military and ser¬ 
vice families with a history of loyalty the government (Kaye 1864: I, 
175). The Bombay government wound up its operations in 1863, and 
replaced it with a newly constituted Alienation Office, now entrusted 
with responsibility for classification and arrangement of the great mass 
of original title deeds and associated records collected by the Commis¬ 
sion. Anxieties about theft, forgery and interpolation by the agents of 
unscrupulous claimants led to the creation of a complex system of date 
and number stamping of title deeds within the Alienation Office, to add 
to the older signs and seals of authentication described above (Sardesai 
1933b: 5). The larger Peshwa Daftar remained in the old mansion of 
Nana Phadnis until 1890, when it was moved to new premises in the 
city. By this time, the Bombay government had approved the publica¬ 
tion of selected collections of documents for the use of historians. The 
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first of these, edited by the Alienation Assistant Rao Bahadur G.C. Vad, 
began to appear in 1897. They were succeeded by the great historian 
G.S. Sardesai’s Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, published in some 46 
volumes during the early 1930s (Sardesai 1933a: 6-10; Chakrabarty 
2015: 154-157). 

The last years of the nineteenth century and the early decades of 
the twentieth saw, in fact, a great upsurge in the collection and pub¬ 
lication of manuscript deeds of property right. Many of the region’s 
leading families arranged for publication of selections from their own 
private daftars, the most significant of which was the daftar of Nana 
Phadnis himself, kept at his mansion in the village of Menavali, some 
80 kilometres to the south of Pune (Shejwalkar 1954-1959). This was 
the golden age of collection and publication of Marathi family records 
of many different kinds, by local historians concerned at official neglect 
of the rich archival heritage of the Peshwa state and its predecessors 
in the Maratha country. Pune-based research institutions such as VK. 
Rajwade’s Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute and the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute took the lead here, both in collection of manuscripts that 
would otherwise have been lost, and in their publication in a range of 
different series and journals (Chakrabarty 2015: 104-132; Deshpande 
2006: 93-125). 

As historians of western India are only too sharply aware, these 
together constitute an extraordinary body of precolonial vernacular 
records for the social historian unparalleled anywhere else in India. 
With documents of property right— mahzars and nivadapatras —^prom¬ 
inent among them, this is very much a legacy of the rich documentary 
culture described above, which penetrated to the most local of social 
levels. It is also a consequence of the Pune government’s own strong 
drive to maintain the revenue and associated judicial records on which 
its great drive into north India depended, and of later nationalist histo¬ 
rians’ determination to preserve those records. Because many of these 
documents are by their nature each the unique record of an individ¬ 
ual judicial transaction, they have tended not to attract the attention of 
more recent projects for the digitisation of endangered archives, such 
as the Endangered Archives Programme (EAP) of the British Library 
and Pune Manuscript Centre. These have made dramatic progress 
in preserving a wide range of early modern and eighteenth century 
Marathi manuscripts, but their focus is very much on literary, scientific 
and religious texts (EAP 248 and EAP 023: http://eap.bl.uk/database/ 
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collections.a4d). Paper publication of the judicial records nonetheless 
continues, in the journals such as the quarterly journal still published by 
the Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, and in the reissue of Rajwade’s 
invaluable series Mardthydchyd ItihdsdcT Sddhane (P.N. Deshpande 
2002-2009). 

Perhaps there is no more eloquent testimony to the continuing value 
of this genre of judicial document than their re-emergence in more 
recent times in support of family landed rights. In an era of soaring 
land prices, some Maratha families are once more turning to them to 
find evidence of their old entitlements, and beating a path to the door 
of the Pune Record Office to consult its judicial records (Jain 2012). 


Note on Transliteration and Translation 

I have used diacritical marks on romanised Marathi, Sanskrit and Per¬ 
sian terms in this essay, with some exceptions. The exceptions are terms 
that are familiar in their Anglicised form, well-known place names, 
and the names of individuals, unless the latter occur within a quotation. 
I have also not used diacritical marks on romanised names of authors. 
For Marathi and Sanskrit terms, I have followed the Library of Con¬ 
gress scheme for transliterating Indie scripts, but in the case of Marathi 
terms and names have followed their pronunciation, rather than a strict 
Sanskrit orthography. For the few Persian terms used, I have followed 
the modern Encyclopaedia Iranica system of transliteration. 

All Marathi sources used in this essay are published, and all trans¬ 
lations from these published Marathi texts used in this essay are my 
own. 
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the Implementation of the Mulukl Ain 
in Mid-19*-Century NepaP 


Rajan Khatiwoda 


Introduction 

Nepal, although geographically situated next to British India, was 
among the few kingdoms in the region that were not colonized—a 
fact that enabled it to maintain its autonomy from both British India 
and China. There were several attempts, especially on the part of the 
East India Company, to conquer and colonize it, but they all came to 
nought. Thus, the country could define its own social-legal practices 
without direct external interferences. For example, the referents of the 
Nepali vernacular term krstdn (Christian) are explicitly categorized 
as an Untouchable caste in the MulukT Ain (hereafter MA) of 1854 
(see MA-Edl 1854: 87 §2).^ This indicates that the British had little 
if any say when it came to the legal code of mid-19*-century Nepal. 
Had they had, the status of Christians would have been comparatively 
greater. 

Such legal practices in Nepal before the mid-19^^ century, however, 
are not clearly traceable, even though there were some efforts to set 
down legal practices in written form starting from the 14* century 
onward.^ King Jayasthiti Malla (r. 1382-1395) was the first ruler to 
take initial steps, by introducing the NydyavikdsinT (NyaV) in Sanskrit 
and Newari, towards the written law. Since the Sanskrit version of the 

1 I should like to thank Manik Bajracharya, Simon Cubelic, Axel Michaels, Ram- 
hari Timalsina, Astrid Zotter, and Christof Zotter for their useful comments, 
and Philip Pierce for both useful suggestions and going through the English. 

2 The MA of 1854 is quoted by article and section. 

3 Precisely saying, the legal history of Nepal starts with Licchavi period through 
around two hundred inscriptions: see Vajracarya 1967 (VS 2024): 345-355 and 
1973 (VS 2030) for further discussions. 
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NyaV^ was merely a commentary on the 4* canto of the Ndradasmrti 
(see the colophon of the text in NyaV, p. 327), little similarity to pos¬ 
itive law can be observed in it.^ The Newari version, shrouded in the 
complexity of the mediaeval Newari language, is still untranslated, 
so that its contents will be known in detail only to future research.^ 
After unification but before the Rana regime, the king was the highest 
authority in all matters. He was assisted by the royal priests (rdjagu- 
rus) and members of the royal assembly (bhdraddn-sabhd) as well as 
dharmddhikdrins. However, dharmddhikdrins were acting as the main 
judges only during impurity trials (Michaels 2005: 11-12). They were 
responsible for enforcing traditional Brahmanical regulations relating 
to penance and other religious practices and for granting expiation 
(Nep. patiyd, Skt. prdyascittay as well, issuing a short note—a kind 
of certificate—for reinstatement into one’s own caste when that person 
had been polluted by an impure act as defined in the customary prac¬ 
tices. Moreover, they did not have any explicit role in civil and criminal 
cases (ibid.: 20). 


Emergence of the Muluki Ain 

After the Kot Massacre in 1846, Janga Bahadura Rana declared 
himself prime minister and commander-in-chief of the army. From 
that time on, both positions were reserved for members of the Rana 
family, with the Saha kings being reduced to ceremonial rulers. 
Although the Rana rulers continued to follow in many respects the 
path of cultural isolationism and conservatism, they also showed 

4 According to D.R. Panta the exact date of the composition of the text is not 
known. However, the colophon of one manuscript which he used to prepare the 
diplomatic edition of the text mentions that the text was copied by Lumtabhadra 
Vajracarya on Thursday, the 3"^^ of the bright fortnight of Phalguna in the Nepal 
Era 500 {srmepdlikavatsare khakhasarepakse sitephdlgune{\) mdse cdgnitithau 
girampatidine bhaktdpurTpattane(\) [...] likhitd lumtabhadrena vajrdcdryena 
dhTmata; transcr. in D.R. Panta 2008: 328). This colophon provides us with the 
date ante quern, which is before 1379 CE. 

5 See Lariviere 2004: 612 for the further discussion regarding the concept of 
positive law. 

6 The Newari scholar Kashinath Tamot assisted by his student Jivankumar 
Maharjan has prepared a diplomatic edition of the Nepdlanyayapalavidhi, a 
Newari version of the Nydyavikdsim (see Tamota 2006 [NS il27]). In a per¬ 
sonal communication (January 2013), he characterized its language as com¬ 
plex, but he hopes to undertake a translation of it in the future. 

7 Eor further discussions of these terms, see Hofer 2004: 161-162 and Michaels 
2005: 35-39. 
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a certain openness to Western forms of conspicuous consumption, 
political aesthetics, and governmental strategies (Tofhn 2008: 163). 
This led to considerable legal and administrative reforms (Edwards 
1977: 161-162; Regmi 1988: 77-90 and 122-179). One major exam¬ 
ple for the greater willingness to engage with foreign ideas is Jahga’s 
state visit to England and Paris in 1850, which was the first trip of 
a South Asian prime minister to Europe (see Cubelic/Khatiwoda 
2017: 72). As soon as Jahga Bahadura Rana returned from his state 
visit, he formed a Law Council consisting of 218 members (MA- 
Edl 1854: Preamble, pp. 2-7) to discuss the nature of the purported 
law code and set standardized forms for the previously existing legal 
documents (ain, Idlamohara, savdla, sanada, rukkd, adesa etc.). The 
MA was promulgated during the reign of Surendra Vikrama Saha (r. 
1847-1881), on Thursday, the 7* of the bright fortnight of Pausa in 
VS 1910^ witnessed by the Eather King Rajendra and Crown-Prince 
Trailokya (MA-Edl 1854: 1-2).^ 

As pointed out by K.K. Adhikari (1976: 107), although it is con¬ 
troversial whether the MA was a result of the influence of the British 
legal system on Jahga Bahadura during his state visit to England in the 
1850s, no direct reference to British legal documents can be detected in 
the MA. Moreover, the MA neither refers directly to any Brahmanical 
scriptures of law nor any western or Islamic law (Michaels 2005: 7). 
Thus, the inspiration to draft the MA can be attributed to the journey 
of Jahga and his exposure to Western legal ideas, but the exact cir¬ 
cumstances have to be re-investigated. However, what is known is that 
Jahga Bahadura, the country’s de-facto ruler, established a strong foun¬ 
dation for the unification of diverse judicial practices by promulgating 
the first systematic and sophisticated legal code. 

Jahga Bahadura Rana’s aim was to unify the penal code by prescrib¬ 
ing clear guidelines for meting out punishment. Since the legal system 
had not been uniform, two offenders from two different territories or 
ethnic groups could easily have received different punishments for the 


8 According to J. Fezas, the mentioned date given in the Vikrama Era is equiv¬ 
alent to 1853 Common Era (MA-Ed2: xx). However, A. Hofer converts this 
date into Common Era as the 6* of January, 1854 (Hofer 2004: 3) whereas, 
A. Michaels converts it as the 5* or 6* of January, 1854 (Michaels 2005: 7). 

9 The inspiration to draft the MA is often attributed to this journey of Jahga’s and 
his exposure to Western legal ideas (see Whelpton 1991: 218 for the further 
discussion), even though the exact circumstances remain obscure (see Cubelic/ 
Khatiwoda 2017: 72). 
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same crime/^ Other aims were to establish a national caste hierarchy 
for the multiplicity of Nepal’s ethno-cultural groups, a homogeneous 
legislative process and a uniform system of administration, and so, by 
such standardized legal means, to rule over and control remote areas 
and diverse ethnic groups more smoothly The MA of 1854 is unique 
inasmuch as it 

has the great advantage of offering the representation of an 
entire traditional society—not as a utopia of the moralists and 
not as reflections of the learned, but as law for immediate appli¬ 
cation. (Hofer 2004: xxxvi) 

It is a codification of traditional social conditions, a code of civil and 
penal regulations dealing with, for example, land-ownership, revenue 
administration, matters of inheritance, deposits, debts and obligations, 
marriage regulations and rules of purity, and killing (not only of human 
but also of animals), thievery, witchcraft, slavery, sodomy, rape, arson, 
street cleaning, etc. It also classifies the hierarchy of the caste system 
by bringing the various castes and ethnic groups to five main categories 
(see ibid.: 9-10): “Cord-wearers” (tagadhari), “Non-enslavable Alco¬ 
hol-Drinkers” (namdsinyd matuvdli), “Enslavable Alcohol-drinkers” 
(mdsinyd matuvdlT), “Impure, but Touchable castes” (pdnT nacalnyd 
choT chip hdlnu naparnyd), and “Untouchable castes” (pdnT nacalnyd 
choT chip hdlnu parnyd). The MA was repeatedly amended and supple¬ 
mented and is still in use today, even if in a form that is totally different 
from the first version. However, the question remains: 


10 This can be extracted from the preamble itself (MA-Edl 1854: Preamble): 
[...] maramdmild gardd ekai bihordmd kasaildi kami kasaildi badhata sajdya 
buna jdnyd hudd tasartha aba uprdnta chop badd prajd prdni sabaildi sata 
jdta mdphika ekai sajdya havas ghati badhi naparos bhanndnimitta tapaslila 
bamojimakd bhdrdddrasameta rdsi kausala gari kausalamd thdharyd bamo- 
jimkd ain taydra garnu bhani srT 3 mahdrdja jahga bahddura rdnd ji. si. bi. 
prdim ministara ydnda kamydndara ina ciphaldi hokum baksTbanydkd aina [...] 
“([...] since there have been dissimilarities [lit. less than enough for some and 
more than enough for others: kasaildi kami kasaildi badhatd] in punishment 
[imposed] in the same [kinds of] lawsuit [ekai bihord] until today, therefore, 
in order to achieve uniformity of punishment in accordance with the crime 
committed, this is the ain prepared in response to the following order to the 
thrice venerable Maharaja Jahga Bahadura Rana G.C.B. Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief [...]).” 
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Was the Muluki Ain Ever Implemented in Juridical 
Decisions? 

Before discussing the aspects of the implementation of the MA, I shall 
briefly present some scholarly observations regarding the question of 
implementations of the Brahmanical scriptures of law (Dharmasutras 
and -sastras and -nibandhas). There has already long been investigation 
on the implementation of Brahmanical legal scriptures in social and 
legal practice as law codes.^^ However, it is still not clear to what extent 
Hindu society was administered according to customary practices 
(dcdra) or according to legal practices grounded in the Dharmasastra 
texts. It could be possible that one of the sources of the dharmashastric 
texts were customary practices (Lariviere 2004: 616; Davis 2005: 314), 
but it is not convincing to imagine that the Brahmanical dharma-iQxis 
could have entirely incorporated the practiced customs from all the 
geographically and culturally diverse territories and societies of the 
Indian subcontinent and at the same time could have resulted in a uni¬ 
versally acceptable code. Moreover, although piles of such Brahmani¬ 
cal jurisprudence of the ancient Indian subcontinent are transmitted to 
us, there is almost no historical material on the legal practices survived 
(Michaels 2010: 61). R.W Lariviere points out that the Dharmasastra 
was never supposed to be codified law but only to provide guidelines 
for legal practice: 

The application of all law is context sensitive. It is a delusion to 
think that the law can be proclaimed for all time and in every 
circumstance. The authors of the dharma literature understood 
this context sensitivity of dharma. It was never their intention 
to exhaustively record and codify all law applicable for all time. 

It was their intention to provide a means whereby law could 
be ‘discovered” in each specific context. In an Indian context 
there was never the idea that any two crimes or civil wrongs 
were identical, so there was no reason to be concerned with 
precedent. Each dispute was unique and what was needed was a 
general set of guidelines for procedure and for classification of 
the dispute. This is what the dharmasdstra provided for dispute 
settlers of ancient India. (Lariviere 2004: 615) 


11 See, for example, Rocher 1993, Lariviere 2004, Davis 2005 and Michaels 2010 
(cp. the introduction to this volume). 
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Davis’s conclusion regarding the issue of implementing sacred dhar- 
mashastric texts is similar to Lariviere’s opinion that “[s] acred texts 
were not normally sources of positive law, but rather of jurispruden¬ 
tial training” (Davis 2008: 317). One clear strand of opinion, then, 
is that the Dharmasastras are more theoretical exercises that paint a 
series of fictional constructs and could not possibly or reasonably have 
been meant, as they stand, to be put into practice as strict law codes. 
They are books of law—or rather, books of laws—containing, as Ludo 
Rocher states, “a mass of floating verses of rules and observations ‘that 
were, indeed, at some time and in some place’ governing the life and 
conduct of people” (Rocher 1993: 267). 

To illustrate the point that Dharmasastras are more normative and 
theological than practice-oriented in nature—in the sense that they do 
not lay down concrete judicial responses to the whole gamut of possi¬ 
ble concrete circumstances and thus could not be used as positive legal 
texts—I shall present the example of a document that I came across 
while working for the project Documents on the History of Religion and 
Law of Premodern Nepal of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities. Preserved in the Nepalese National Archives, it serves 
as a concrete documentary evidence for the current hypothesis (see 
NGMPP DNA 4/100). The document is a letter sent from RanavTra 
Sirnha, a government employee, to General BhTmasena Thapa in 1835 
(VS 1892) from the Palpa frontier. It mentions the reciprocal treaty 
signed between the East India Company and the Nepalese government 
to control cross-border crime, especially theft and robbery, which 
was—and still remains—a significant problem. Although Brahmins 
and women are always exempted from capital punishment in accor¬ 
dance with the dharmashastric regulations (see, for example, Mdna- 
vadharmasastra 11.55-59) and Hindu customary practice {Edicts of 
Rama Saha, no. 15), an exception is made in this very explicitly for¬ 
mulated treaty, to the effect that if, irrespective of caste and gender 
status, anybody commits an act of cross-border robbery, he or she 
shall be put to death by the authority in power where the crime took 
place. It is stated that the core reason for such strict punishment is 
in order to ensure the mutual diplomatic friendship between the two 
governments. This is a typical example illustrating that the legal prac¬ 
tices tended to be based either on customary practices or on various 
other practical concerns. Despite the fact that Brahmins and women 
were customarily exempted from capital punishment in 18*-19*-cen- 
tury Nepal, such punishment was meted out for purposes of ensuring 
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smooth diplomatic relations regardless of what the Dharmasastras and 
customary practice enjoined. 

Coming to the MA, it has always posed a riddle whether the MA 
was really made the basis of legal practice or whether it, too, remained 
a kind of Dharmanibandha composed in the vernacular. Scholars who 
have dealt with different aspects of the MA have not focused enough 
on the issue of its actual implementation.^^ As pointed out by T.R. 
Manandhar (1999: 25), scholars^^ argue that the MA did not bring any 
fundamental change in the courts of law of 19*-century Nepal due to the 
reason that Rana aristocracy ignored whatever court procedures were 
written down in the MA. As observed by these scholars the Council 
which was the supreme executive body and court of appeal was a mere 
shadow of powerful Rana prime ministers. H.N. Agrawal even argues 
that the Council was used only once in 1847 by Jahga Bahadura Rana 
to declare “the abdication of King Rajendra Bikram Shah” (Agrawal 
1976:12). Such arguments are made by the scholars without paying 
enough attention to the large corpora of documents available in private 
and public archives of Nepal. The unstudied corpus of documents is a 
basis for the still largely unexplored history of the practice of the MA 
in mid- and late 19*-century Nepal’s jurisprudence. 

In this paper, I shall therefore present two such pieces of docu¬ 
mented evidence—one dealing with a criminal case and one with civil 
law—as examples which prove that the MA was in fact not a Dhar- 
manibandha-like legal tome but rather reflected current realities and so 
must be regarded as the basis and point of reference of the legal system 
of the Rana administration. 


Two Documented Evidences on the Implementation 
of the MulukT Ain of 1854 

The first document (NGMPP DNA 14/4 see Appendix, Doc. 1) is an 
order (rukkd) issued by Surendra in VS 1937 (1880 CE) to Captain 
Mvana Sirn Svara Chetrl which lays bare formal procedures for car¬ 
rying out the death penalty on Hari Godlya, who was found guilty of 
committing a homicide. The offender, Hari GodTya, a resident of Mau- 
jye BajhahT Pallapura, Baharaica, Mogalana,^"^ killed Vadala Sirn Thapa 

12 See, for example, Hofer 2004, Adhikari 1984, Fezas 2000 and Michaels 2005. 

13 See, for example, Agrawal 1976: 12 and Regmi 2002: 4. 

14 This refers to territories of Hindustan (see Turner 1931 s.v. mugldn). 
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and then fled. After more than a year he was arrested and brought 
before a court, where, on Thursday, the 7* of the dark fortnight of Phal- 
guna in VS 1935 (1879 CE), he confessed his guilt in writing at the 
AminT, Adalata and Kacaharl courts. This confession is quoted in the 
document: 

It is true that on Sunday the of the bright fortnight of Sravana 
in VS [19]34 (1877 CE) I, a member of the GodTya caste, killed 
Vadala Sirn Thapa during the night while he was sleeping by 
stabbing him in the throat twice with a khukuri^^ and then fled 
with 1 told^^ of gold and KarnpanT Rs. 40 which he had at his 
waist. 

Another year passed, and on Saturday, the 30* of the dark fortnight 
of Sravana in VS 1936 (1879 CE), Lieutenant (lephten) Valanarasirn 
Svara ChetrT and Bicarl Kasinatha of the AminT court submitted a 
report to a higher court, the ItacapalT, also quoted in the document: 

Since Hari GodTya, out of greed for property, killed Vadala Sirn 
Thapa at his place of residence by stabbing him in the throat 
twice during the night while he was sleeping, we have deter¬ 
mined to sentence him to death; to take him to the grounds called 
Pahara Pokhara where the public can witness his beheading— 
the taking of life for life—at the hand of a local Untouchable 
caste member in accordance with the Section 9 on Homicide 
and section 7 on Executing, Shaving and Branding (ddmala)}^ 

Then Subba Pandita Carndrakarnta Arjyala on behalf of the ItacapalT 
court submitted a request to Prime Minister RanoddTpa and Command- 
er-in-Chief DhTra Samsera to approve the death penalty in the follow¬ 
ing words: 


15 The curved knife carried by the Nepalese (see Turner 1931 s.v. khukuri). 

16 A unit of weight equal to 0.01 kilogram (see M.C. Regmi 1978: 229) 

17 See MA-Edl 1854: 64 §9 and MA 1870 in NGMPP E 1223/17, p. 520 §9. 

18 The term ddmala, inf. ddmnu, literally “to brand” (see NBS s.v. damald) refers 
to a form of punishment which substitutes the capital punishment for those 
offenders who cannot be sentenced to death (such as Brahmins, certain groups 
of ascetics or women) (MA-Ed2 1854: 64 §1, §3 and §5). The left cheek of the 
offender is branded with the mark ddmala/ddmala and the offender is sent for 
life imprisonment (MA-Ed2 1854: 42 §2 also Vaidya/Manandhar 1985: 20). 
See MA-Edl 1854: 42 §4 and MA 1870 in NGMPP E 1223/17, p. 413 §4 and §7. 
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Regarding the trial which came to our attention through a 
request sent by the ItacapalT court, we give the order to sentence 
Hari Godlya to death as punishment for his having committed 
the crime; to take [him] with sounding cymbals throughout the 
new territory of Kailffi district and to the grounds called Pahara 
Pokhara and there to behead him at the hand of a local Untouch¬ 
able caste member in accordance with the Sections 9 on Homi¬ 
cide and 9 (sic!) and 11 on Executing, Shaving and Branding 
(ddmala )—^Hari GodTya, who out of greed for property killed 
Vadala Sirn unlawfully during the night while he was sleeping 
by stabbing him twice in the throat with a khukuri. 

The second document is a complaint {ujura) made by Samasera 
Bahadura Pade, an inhabitant of NaradevT Tola (Kathmandu), against 
his kdki (the wife of his father’s brother) Rajakumm PadenT. She is 
accused of meeting her by then incestuous husband, PrthT Bahadura 
Pade, accepting rice from him and having sexual intercourse with 
him.^^ This trial thus deals with a family dispute between Rajakumarl 
PadenT (the lawfully married wife of PrthT Bahadura Pade) and the 
complainant (her brother-in-law’s son Samasera Bahadura Pade) (see 
NGMPP K 175/18, Doc 2. in the Appendix). This dispute arose in VS 
1918 (see NGMPP K 175/33) after PrthT Bahadura committed adultery 
with the non-widowed wife {sadhava) of a fourth-generation cousin 
and with a similarly distantly related female cousin {cdra pustdkT did! 
ra bhdujyu). After committing adultery, he fled to the Terai (Madhya- 
desa) with his entire family and household personnel (see NGMPP K 
172/58). Later, RajakumarT returned from the Terai and initiated a court 
case to get her legal share of the inheritance. Samasera Bahadura and 
his family tried to avoid giving her any property, accusing her of being 
guilty of willingly accepting rice from her incestuous husband and 
having sexual intercourse with him. RajakumarT PadenT for her part 
insisted on her just claim, mentioning the expiation she had undertaken 
by order of authorities and offering further evidence.Here, I shall 
discuss only the first paragraph of the complaint made by Samasera 
Bahadura as an example: 


19 There is a series of documents relating to the same issue, some 70 manuscripts in 
all filmed in the NGMPP K-series, including K 118/32, 39,40-41; K 172/57-58, 
63; K 175/32-34, 39, 42-44, 47, 49, 52, 57, 60, 66, 68-69, 71-73, 76-77 and 
79-80. 

20 See NGMPP K 175/33-34 and other documents mentioned in n. 19. 
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There is no law (ain) that grants rice expiation to such a per¬ 
son who accompanies and willingly eats rice with [someone] 
who has fled after committing adultery with the non-widowed 
{sadhava) wife of a fourth-generation [male] cousin or with a 
fourth-generation female cousin. [Such expiation] has never 
been granted to anyone up till today 

Two issues are seen to be addressed in this statement: (1) adultery 
committed with either an affinal or blood relation (in this case, with 
the non-widowed wife of a fourth-generation male cousin or with a 
fourth-generation female cousin), (2) the impossibility of granting 
expiation to anybody who willingly has eaten together or had sexual 
intercourse with an incestuous person. 

These two issues are dealt with in the MA of 1854: Adultery com¬ 
mitted by a Cord-wearing Ksatriya is the subject of the 116^^ article 
of the Ain (see MA-Edl 1854: 116), consisting of 21 sections. Sec¬ 
tion 2 addresses adultery committed with blood relations (hadama) 
traceable back to within seven generations. The punishment for 
this offence is prescribed as confiscation of the offender’s share of 
property (amsa-sarvasva), removal of the sacred thread, shaving of 
the head, forced consumption of liquor and pork, downgrading of 
caste and exile—towards the west if the guilty party is from the east 
and vice versa—across the river. Further, rice may not be received 
from the offender, nor expiation granted him. Water, however, can 
be received. 

The second issue is addressed in the 89* Article of the Ain, on 
Religious Judges {dharmadhikarako)}^ Section 2 of this article, as 
argued by Samasera Bahadura in the first paragraph of his complaint, 
explicitly directs the dharmadhikarin not to grant expiation to those 
who have deliberately polluted themselves, only to those who have not 
(bhorako mdtra patiyd dinu). Further, he should grant expiation to any 
offender if ordered to do so in a Idlamohara. For granting expiation to 
an offender who was not entitled to such, the dharmadhikarin could 
expect to pay a Rs. 500 fine and be dismissed from his post (MA-Fdl 
1854: 89 §2). 


21 See MA-Edl 1854: 89 and Michaels 2005: 67-68 and 92. 
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Conclusion 

As discussed above, the first document was issued to authorize the 
death penalty imposed on a murderer who had killed someone during 
an act of theft. It recounts the procedures required for imposing the 
death penalty in detail. The local court has first to investigate the 
crime committed and prepare a report suggesting proper punishment 
after carefully consulting the pertinent articles and sections of the 
MA. This report is afterwards sent to the king through a higher court 
called the ItacapalT, which adds its own considered observations. It is 
then approved by the king and is sent on to the commander-in-chief 
and prime minister. After their approval, a red-seal document is 
issued by the king to the person in the local court authorized to carry 
out the death penalty. The court procedures discussed above and 
direct citations of the pertinent articles and sections of the MA prove 
that the law code had in fact legal force and was used as a basis for 
making court decisions. The second document proves that the MA not 
only was read carefully and applied by judges in the courts but was 
also consulted by local actors. As shown in the example, Samasera 
Bahadura is very familiar with the MA, each point of his eight-para- 
graph complaint being made with reference to the relevant articles 
and sections of the MA. Thus, I conclude that the above-discussed 
documents answer the question: the MA was not simply a theoretical 
work like the Dharmasastra or Nibandha texts but was indeed meant 
to serve down-to-earth, practical ends. Further, the MA cannot be 
understood as a restoration of the Brahmanic moral law. On the con¬ 
trary, barring the articles on caste hierarchy and impurity, it is much 
more modern, secular and in line with positive law than the 18*-cen- 
tury Sanskrit law texts in British India. 
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Appendix 

Editorial Conventions 

The texts have been transcribed as faithfully as possible; the orthog¬ 
raphy, for instance, has not been changed into modern Nepali. 
Nepali case endings are treated as true suffixes, and Nepali com¬ 
pound verbs have been joined. The nukta-sign (as in^, and middle 
dot have been silently ignored in the editions. The danda (i) 
has been supplied to the text as a sentence breaker where necessary. 
The various types of macrons and lines are uniformly represented 
by 

The copyright of the facsimiles remains with the Nepal Rashtriya 
Abhilekhalaya (National Archives, Government of Nepal). 


Editorial Signs 

[ ] editorial addition 

{ } editorial deletion 

[... ] lacuna, breakage 

< > scribal addition 


22 This sign in many cases functions as a word separator but it is sometimes also 
used without any obvious purpose. 
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Document 1: A Rukka from King Surendra Ordering 
the Execution of Hari GodTya for an Act of Homicide 

Dated VS 1937, Sunday the of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha (1880 
CE); NAK Ms. no. 425; microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 14/4; for the 
digital edition, see DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.39465. 


Facsimile: 
Recto, part 1: 
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Edition; 

[Recto] 

«ft:\ 

[royal seal] 

«ft^^lrTfRr- 

fFTPITniri;- 

Mln-^t^KNmVNchHi *!*i --- 
STFlchHIdJ^HRi yd1 ^ 

tt1^^mHI^<ldl yd1 Pl<t|it|chl ^^c\ ^|^<^^c^,r^|^- 

■INI'*) tlN'l'^^nflrilJWMI 

^ tiHpi c(R'S^H^3TlTFf[a|-iHd=b-l^r<- 

rnchNHHWI ^idl R-1JI4.I ^i^WI tJHHIHchi H- 

rrt^ 31^ {=(1^1 aichlHI^ <m1 ^- 

h 1« HiiiT^-^i ^id'*i oil'i-^i nnlti ^- 

rnO.H^HlPin'+l mR wiIh nnlti wn^- 

'+i[i-^i ^id'*l oil'i-^i niRtt w[w]- 

Hcht child mR4l'i^'^l '^MMKIctl 

T^^c(,hi r^M1tlchl i)^^) 

■grRfsi^viWid vri||- 


23 This has been written in the left-hand margin. 

24 For taksTra. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ 

-^1^1 ^IHlflchl HI'tM6l^-ilT 

U # Jllilill^) ':(<^ol«i' STNT- 

^yHHIHchl HH-II^I <m 1 ^d1 Pl-iNIchl <=(t)d’7T[ft%]- 
^ ^’sftOTn ^TtIz ^fTF?^ 

^TTIK ^ Titt #WT ^ ^TTI^ 

30 ?Jl^«ll<i) 

'*i<il ^iR<{l-^i ‘i'il? 3wt- 

Hlchl qHH<«i' 41^lR'+lRmsi [...]- 

M ql^ ^o^^Tnai'ilH^^<il-m[1^]- 

^ 3Tm- 

35 c(41-41h ^icRh chLidn^iquRi wK^^lchi^n- 

-ciHI JlRnil^- 

#irT ^ 3i<^Hd 

^Hdlct^q'sid.id ---^---qjTT%ilH5iNfHKfHKI- 

^«ftchiqi^<^rd4jdd<H'RF:TF^^<|0|| 

MlRdl^<q<|i^|ch|4^| y^4^^ch|^- 

W^'^^^snWTITrat'gcft^HkFTT^WT'TTftt- 
^dl<R)?hWI ^Idl q^HMiqRldd^- 
#^MHKI'+I Hl<4l'+)T*idqi qwd J^fch) [.._] 

45 U H4-d<ch| 4^|R 

’TSTH^“^TO^^chf|<4Kfqf|ch| ^^qn ddid 
«Fff?TFr Mldlvid HJIK H=>ll ^Hh1 

J^ldl4^HI^^I^K”■'T^W^-4^l d'i|l'*l 

^ cTT#^ #1 3;n?t^ - 

50 ll- 

nidi dR ? ^ I 


25 For taksTra. 

26 For pathdudd. 

27 For pdhdra. 
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[Verso] 

^FTTfer^ylf^d dm5d Hfudd^^ 
c64-dird<c6uTd ddd^Ri iddlgR^dl 

Translation: 

[Recto] 

Srf^ 


[royal seal] 

The thrice venerable great king, who is mighty and has an arm like 
a staff etc., KCSI, Thong Ling Pinma-Ko Kang-Wang-Syang, Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief RanoddTpa Sirnha Rana Bahadura^^ 

___t30 

Hail. [This is] a rukkd (missive) of the supreme king of great kings. 

To Captain Mvana Sirn Svara Chetrl. 

Age:^^ Regarding the trial of Hari Godlya, residing in the maujye^^ of 
Bajhahl, Pallapura, Baharalca, Mogalana: On Thursday, the 7* of the 
dark fortnight of Phalguna in the [Vikrama] era year [19]35 (1879 CE), 
[the accused] confessed his guilt in writing at the Aminl, Adalata and 
KacaharT [courts], stating: ‘Tt is true that on Sunday, the of the bright 


28 Word of blessing, can be used as apprecatio, in which case it means “good for¬ 
tune” (Pant/Pierce 1989: 12), can be used as a prefix to names, in which case it 
means “venerable”. The number of srTs used varies, depending on context. 

29 The text reads Rana UddTpa. 

30 According to R. Shaha (1990: II, 257) this title was first awarded to Prime Min¬ 
ister Janga Bahadura Rana in 1871 by the Chinese Emperor and means: “... the 
Highly Honoured Commander and Instructor (disciplinarian) of the Army, the 
Aggrandizer of the Country and the Satisfier of the Low and High by Increasing 
the Reputation and Revenue of the Country” (Shaha 1990: II, 257-258). 

31 Lit. “henceforward”. It is especially used in administrative and legal documents 
to mark the beginning of a text or paragraph. In its function, it is similar to 
uprdnta. 

32 Unit of land revenue administration in the Tarai revenue subdivision constituted 
by a group of villages in some hill districts and the Kathmandu Valley 
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fortnight of Sravana in the [Vikrama] era year [19]34 (1877 CE) I, 
a member of the Godlya caste, killed Vadala Sirn Thapa, residing in 
Slmala Tola, Pahara Pokhara, during the night while he was sleeping 
by stabbing [him in] the throat twice with a (khukuri) and then fled 
with 1 told of gold and [East India] Company Rs. 40 which he had at 
his waist”. On Saturday, the 30* of the dark fortnight of Sravana in 
the [Vikrama] era year [19]36 (1879 CE), Lieutenant (text: lephten) 
Balanarasirn^^ Svara Chetrl and Bicm Kasinatha [...]ri of the Kailali 
Aminl, [in] the new territory, submitted the following report through 
the ItacapalT Court [to the king]: “Since Hari Godlya, out of greed for 
property, killed Vadala Sirn Thapa at his place of residence by stabbing 
[him in] the throat twice during the night while he was sleeping, we 
have determined to sentence him to death: to take him to the grounds 
called Pahara Pokhara where the public can witness his beheading—of 
taking life for life—at the hand of a local Untouchable caste member 
in accordance with the following law: ‘[1] Section 9 of [the article] on 
homicide: If a person kills another person out of greed for property 
or for any other reason by striking or stabbing him with a weapon or 
the like, the offender—if he is a man from a caste whose members 
cannot be put to death—shall in accordance with the Ain have all his 
property confiscated and undergo the punishment; whilst if the 

offender is a woman, she shall undergo the ddmala punishment but 
without having her property confiscated; whilst if the offender is a man 
from a caste whose members can be put to death, he shall be executed.’ 
[2] Section 7 on executing, shaving and ddmala: ‘When the law calls 
for putting an offender guilty of homicide to death, from now on a 
Idlamohara shall be issued stating that such and such a person who 
has committed the crime shall be executed by beheading or hanging 
in such and such place, [the place] where he took [the other’s] life. The 
offender shall be taken to the place mentioned in the Idlamohara and 
executed by beheading or hanging at the hand of a local Untouchable 
caste member.’” 

[Then] Subba Pandita Candrakanta Arjyala (text: Carndrakarnta) on 
behalf of the ItacapalT Court submitted a request to -1- (i.e. Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief RanoddTpa Sirnha) and Venera¬ 
ble Prince born of a prince and Commander-in-Chief Dhlra Samsera 
Janga Rana Bahadura, stating: “[The above-mentioned] report has 


33 Text: Balanarasim. 
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been approved by order [of the king], so that we have decided that a 
Idlamohara shall be issued to the chief of the Mala [Adda], Captain 
(text: kaptdna) Mvana Sirn Svara Chetrl, and to send it off. Whatever 
you wish, [please] order.” [Deciding upon the request submitted,] they 
too have ordered as follows: “Regarding the trial which came to our 
attention [through the request sent by the [ItacapalT Court], we have 
given the order to sentence Hari GodTya to death as punishment for 
his having committed the crime: to take [him] with sounding cym¬ 
bals throughout the new territory of Kailali district and to the grounds 
called Pahara Pokhara and [there] to behead him at the hand of a local 
Untouchable caste member in accordance with Sections 9 on homicide 
and 9 (sic) and 11 on executing, shaving and ddmala —Hari GodTya, 
who out of greed for property killed [Vadala Sirn Thapa] unlawfully 
during the night while he was sleeping by stabbing him twice in the 
throat with a khukurV 

On Sunday, the 1st of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha in the [Vikrama] 
era year 1937 (1880 CE). [May it be] auspicious. 

[Verso] 

Through (mdrphat) Rajaguru Dvijaraja Pandita 
Through Subba Candrakanta Arjyala 
Through KhajancT Vamadeva Pandita 

Through Commander Colonel Sanaka Sirn Tarndalahuri Chetrl 
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Document 2: A Complaint Made by l^amaiera Bahadura 
Fade re the Rajakumarl PadenT Case 

Undated, ca. VS 1934 (ca. 1877 CE); Guthi Samsthana card no. 2; Guthi 
Jamina Vivada; Ka. Po. 15 Gu. Bam; microfilmed as NGMPP K 175/18; 
for the digital edition, see DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.39466. 


Facsimile: 
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Edition; 

[T] <tM HiPl ^l^ll -^l-^lRld -^iiPi [wtn] 

Mld<^>«PTT3TfEl%1%3n[33r]- 
MhI ---? 

?.i «HHI tfdill W^dl^HI^^TTcffer 

cn^rPr 3iptfrfw ^'^ferr 

I^H ---^ 

J]t!WiridT 

«TEf^T^^dl^l 

3TfiriwrT^*^t|i|l'+l'JTWpl^HI^^'4l'*) tfdill ^Wd---X 
Hfd'41'*) '+I'IN ^■l|i|l'+) WSi-tMd'tlitfd'MI ■'iRR'i^' 

■Rn - - -'t 

nlw ■^JFR - - - ^ 

3TR ? ^ ^#rR ^ 

MldiJIchl ctHI^ 

MI^%^illc^*^14 f<i ^ifi^'^Nnl- 

■f^3iic(^Hi 3iN^ni ^IR- 

't.K'+ni 

3fn^llNi)ichl ^<ict>i i|<l r=i-d ---^ 

---d 


34 This has been added by a second hand in the upper margin. 

35 For khvdinan. 

36 For khvdinan. 

37 For khvdydki. 

38 Voxkhvdyd. 

39 ¥ox purji. 
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Translation: 

66 

A complaint made by Samasera Bahadura Pade/° 

There is no that grants rice expiation (patiyd) to such a person 
who accompanies and willingly eats rice with [someone] who has fled 
after committing adultery with the [non-widowed] {sadhava) wife of 
a 4*-generation cousin and with a 4*-generation female cousin. [Such 
expiation] has never been granted to anyone up till today —1 

If the rice expiation was granted to her in [VS 19] 18, why has she not 
fed rice to someone of the same caste (bhatdhd) [since then]?"^^ She has 
not fed [any such person], but still she should have borne witness to the 
expiation by inviting a Brahmin priest (guru purohita) [to accept rice 
from her]. Why has she not borne witness to [it]? —2 

If she has borne witness to the expiation [or] fed rice to someone of 
the same caste, let her bring forward [as corroborators] the witnessing 
Brahmin priest and fellow caste member who ate [her] rice. —3 

If there is no one whom she fed or bore witness to earlier, let her bring 
the expiation [certificate] (patiyd-purjT) issued to her. —4'^^ 

If the official document (kdgaja, i.e. the certificate) of expiation has 
been lost, there should be a purjT (an official short note) issued by the 
court ordering that she be granted expiation. Let her bring a true copy 
of it. —5 


40 The complaint made by Samasera Bahadura in this document is confusing 
without knowledge of the other documents mentioned above, since he only sets 
forth the substance of his complaint without mentioning the accused’s name. 

41 The term Ain here refers to the code of 1854. 

42 Bhatdhd is a person with whom one can eat rice without being contaminated 
(i.e. a fellow caste member; see Turner 1931 s.v. bhatdhd). 

43 Rajakumarl Padenl later did show the expiation certificate as demanded by 
Samasera Bahadura (see NGMPP K 175/34). However, this certificate, while 
stating that she has undertaken the expiation, does not specify whether the expi¬ 
ation was granted in terms of rice or only of water. 
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If the expiation was undertaken by official order (hukumale), let her 
bring the official document (kdgaja) of the pramdfngTJ^ —6 

No fellow-caste member who has eaten rice [with her] has showed up 
until today, 16 years after the expiation took place. [Is it enough] to 
show a copy of the phdraka^^ without showing the official document 
relating to the expiation? The matter is not recorded in the sydhd"^^ the 
way it is in the purjl, nor is it recorded in the dvarje^'^ the way it is in the 
sydhd. [Furthermore,] it is not recorded in the [account book contain¬ 
ing] total expenditures (jammd kharca) the way it is in dvarje, nor is it 
recorded in the phdraka the way it is in the [account book containing] 
total expenditures. Now, I cannot be satisfied only with a copy of what 
is written in the phdraka. —7 

If, irrespective of whether a fellow caste member has eaten rice with 
her or not, you [still] give [me] an order to eat [rice with her] without 
having made an inquiry into the [above-mentioned] evidence, I will, 
assuming all fellow caste members are present there and are ready to 
eat rice with her, also be present. I have no complaint [in that case]. —8 

[In VS 1934] .48 


44 A pmmdmgT is an order or authorization letter from the king or a high-ranking 
government official. As discussed above in the Notes, such documents are issued 
when something is to be done that is not in accordance with the law Such orders 
have to be in written form and approved. In one instance (NGMPP K 499/41), 
the pramdmgi was approved with the signature and stamp of a PramamgT Kap- 
tan, which indicates that there was a position specifically responsible for such 
kinds of orders. 

45 The meaning of this term is not entirely clear. It may refer to a written receipt 
or acquittance, releasing the party from all claims (see NGMPP DNA 11/35). 

46 Adhikari 1984: 357 defines this term as ‘Account book. Cash book.” To what 
stage of account keeping it exactly refers remains unclear. 

47 According to Wilson (1855: 40 s.v. awdrija), this term denotes “a diary, a led¬ 
ger, a rough note-book, an abstract account of receipts and disbursements.” 
This suggests that the term jammd kharca designates account books recording 
income and expenditures over a longer period of time, whereas dvarje may have 
been a list recording income on a daily basis. 

48 Though the date of this document is not mentioned, it can be ascertained. The 
expiation of Rajakumarl Padenl took place on Tuesday, the ninth of the dark 
fortnight of Marga in VS 1918 (see the 2"^ and 6^*^ paragraphs of this document, 
NGMPP K 175/32 and NGMPP K 175/34) and Samasera Bahadura submitted 
his complaint 16 years after the expiation, that is, in VS 1934. 
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Abbreviations 

MulukT Ain 

Nepali Brhat Sabdakosa 

Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 
NydyavavikdsinT 
Vikrama Samvat 


MA 

NBS 

NGMPP 

NyaV 

VS 
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Are Hindu Women Allowed 
to Erect a Sivalifigal A Question 
Asked in a Letter to Janga Bahadura 
Rana, Dated 1863 CE^ 


Axel Michaels 


Introduction 

In 1863, a Brahman named JTvanatha Sarma sent a letter from Benares 
to Prime Minister Janga Bahadura Rana, the then factual ruler of Nepal. 
In this letter (see Appendix; NGMPP DNA 4/18) JTvanatha reports on a 
dispute between Panditas of a dharmasabha in Benares on the question 
whether a woman should be allowed to erect independently a sivalinga 
by touching it (lingasthdpana and lifigasparsana). 

This document opens up a number of questions that have to be con¬ 
textualized. They concern the position of women in society and ritual, 
the relationship between Kathmandu and KasT, or Nepal and British 
India, the function of Panditas in religious and political affairs in and 
at the periphery of the colonial empire, and the authority of the Great 
Tradition, in particular the Dharmasastra, in shaping a nation. 


The Document 

After the prasasti, JTvanatha Sarma, apparently a Brahman in service 
of Janga Bahadura Rana’s administration based in Benares, refers in 
his letter (patra) to a rukkd, a short royal note, which he had previously 


1 Many thanks are due to Manik Bajracharya and Raj an Khatiwoda for helping 
me better understand the document(s), Simon Cubelic for invaluable hints to 
further material, Vasudha Dalmia for facilitating the access to the KVS, and 
Philip Pierce for improving my English. 
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received from him and in which Jahga had shown a heavy grief 
because of the dispute on establishing a sivalinga by women. JTvanatha 
then tries to explain the complex situation. First he complains about 
the Panditas in general who never admit mistakes and always keep 
on fighting, so that a mediator has to be appointed. In the concrete 
case, Janga had indeed fixed the “king on the other side (pdravdla, i.e. 
Ramnagar on the other side of the Ganga) and his dharmasabhd'' as 
such. JTvanatha explains how the dispute among the Panditas evolved. 
One side insisted that there are so many mandatory injunctions in the 
smrti prohibiting women to act independently in any ritual unless they 
have the order of the husband, have performed their sarnskdra (i.e. are 
married) or have been initiated (for the daily worship). 

However, says JTvanatha, the famous Panditas Rajarama SastrT and 
Bala SastrT objected this position, stood up in the dharmasabhd and 
went home. On the next day they returned with a paddhati in which 
it was written that no yajamdna, male or female, is allowed to do any 
work by his or her own hand but only through the hand of a priest. 
However, the assembly rejected this text. Apparently, both Panditas 
then were upset and 

... sent [a message back] through the reputable (mahdjana, 
lit. great person) Harican Babu, who said: “If you want your 
vyavasthdpatra^ (a written extract from the Dharmasastra, given 
in a decision by the Panditas) criticized, send it to our houses. 

We will return it to you after criticizing it [ourselves].” The 
Panditas sitting in the dharmasabhd replied: “Let them (the two 
SastrTs) send a vyavasthdpatra which denies permission; we will 
in turn criticize [their decision].” 

The King of Benares then complained: 

“What proof is consensus [reached] among such biased Pandi¬ 
tas? They need not agree. I don’t expect any consensus from 
them. Prepare the vyavasthdpatraV 

[Thus] the king from the other side ordered a vyavasthdpatra, 
which was dispatched to you. Through this everything will be 

2 Vyavasthdpatra is a “discourse on controversial questions of Hindu law” (Sen/ 
Mishra 1951: 1) or a written extract from the Dharmasastra, given in a decision 
by the Panditas or Dharmasastrins; see also Regmi 1983: 114, and Subhadra 
Sharma’s DharmasdstrTya-vyavasthd-samgraha (1957). 
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known. From now on whenever the king on the other side—who 
has himself no interest in money or cowries—assembles all the 
Panditas in his dharmasabha and a decision is made through 
consensus among [those] Panditas, then this is [enough] proof. 

[By contrast,] a vyavasthdpatra signed by persons of one’s own 
liking who have agreed after taking bribes cannot be consid¬ 
ered as proof. If given a lot of money, today’s Panditas agree on 
all topics. They don’t think about what dharma is and [what] 
adharma [is]. 

In petty things they have reached consensus on both sides at 
various places. In something of very great importance, too, they 
once took money and reached consensus in a vyavasthdpatra to 
the king of Jaipur, saying that the doctrine of Ramanuja ascet¬ 
ics (rahgdcdri) is not taught in the Veda. After the rahgdcdris 
gave [them] a lot of money, they (the Panditas) also reached 
consensus in a vyavasthdpatra to the rahgdcdris, saying that the 
doctrine of Ramanuja is taught in the Veda. They are ones who 
agree because of money; they do not consider the dharma. 

Finally, JTvanatha says that already vyavasthdpatras from three other 

places have been sent to him and summarizes: 

As long as a clear prohibition is not found in the smrti to the 
effect, explicitly, that women have absolutely no right [to estab¬ 
lish a sivalihga] regardless of their husband’s orders, of their 
being married and of their having heard the mantra (of initia¬ 
tion), it seems to me that you should not have any doubt regard¬ 
ing the customs which have always been practiced. After all, 
you are the knowledgeable one. Your orders are [always] cor¬ 
rect. What more can I say? 

My suffering and poverty will disappear if you cast your com¬ 
passionate eyes on me saying: “He is my well-wisher.” ... May 
it be auspicious. 


The Persons 


Who were the persons mentioned in the document? We do not exactly 
know who JTvanatha was. In another (unfortunately undated) letter 
(NGMPP DNA 1/116) sent by him to Jahga Bahadura Rana he asks 
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for his lifelong annual remuneration. From this patra it is clear that he 
worked for the Nepalese administration at least since VS 1917, Vaisaka 
badi 11 (1860 CE). He also wanted to erect himself a Siva temple in 
Benares and requested King Rajendra Vikrama Saha to donate for this 
(NGMPP DNA 6/59, undated). 

About the two Panditas in Benares, we know from Baladeva Upa- 
dhyaya’s KdsT ki panditya parampard (1983) that both Panditas were 
most likely Citapavan Brahmans from Maharasthra/Konkona. Rajarama 
Sastrl (1805-1875) was a professor at Benares College (Dodson 2010: 
179) and a judge who was often asked for advice. He composed many 
vyavasthds and the Vidhavodvahasafika. It is heard that he had once 
come to Nepal where he was invited to the palace and had a discussion 
with Panditas for several days, in which he finally could win. He was 
not only a Pandita but also a boxer {kustTvdja) and he even had a box¬ 
ing competition in Nepal, which he also won (Upadhyaya 1983: 161). 
It seems that he was in favour of re-marriage (ibid.: 164) and a large 
number of Panditas backed him in this respect (see ibid.: 164-165, for 
the list of their names). He was appointed as a judge at the court (kaca- 
hari) of Ajamagadha by John Muir. Later, he was appointed as a judge 
{nydyddhlsa) at the DivanT Kacaharl in the same place (ibid.: 159). 

His disciple Bala SastrT (1839-1882) wrote in 1869 an extensive 
commentary on a vyavasthd of 1855 regarding the invalidity of remar¬ 
riage of widows at the request of a group of Bengalis in Calcutta: 
Vidhavodvdhasafikhdsamddhi [a proof on the subject of widow remar¬ 
riage], Benares: Medical Hall Press, 1869 (Dodson 2010: 181); he par¬ 
ticipated in the 1869 sdstrdrtha with Dayanand Sarasvatl and was a 
member of the Literary Society of Benares Pandits (also known as the 
Brahmamrta VrsinT Sabha). The king of KasT, IsvarT Prasada Narayana 
Sirnha, respected him highly (Upadhyaya 1983: 186) and never agreed 
upon any decision if it was not consented by Bala SastrT (ibid.: 186). 
He had no descendant but he adopted a Brahman boy who was four 
years old (ibid.: 189). When Queen Victoria was adorned by the Great 
Queen of India, he had composed a prasasti (ibid.: 192). 

Both Panditas belonged to the well-known Panditas of Benares 
(Dodson 2010: 173); signed a short exposition in Sanskrit in the Bena¬ 
res College journal The Pandit (2.24, 1868, pp. 271-272), established 
1866, applauding a reputed cure of leprosy (Dodson 2010: 177). Both 
were members of the KasT Dharmasabha, which was founded in 1869 
or early 1870 by the king (mahdrdja) of Benares (Dodson 2010: 181; 
see TripathT 1871a, 1871b). Its members (panksdsahdyaka) are listed 
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in The Pandit vol. 5.56 (Jan. 1871), pp. 205-206. Among them is also 
Bharatendu Hariscandra (9 Sept. 1850-6 Jan. 1885), the so-called 
father of Hindi literature, but not Rajarama Sastrl and Bala Sastrl, the 
two Panditas mentioned in the rukkd. Hariscandra might be the “great 
person (mahdjany Harican Babu mentioned in the rukkd as a helper of 
the two Panditas. However, there is a problem of the date. For, the rukkd 
is from VS 1920 (1863), when Hariscandra was only 13 years old. 

We therefore could give up this hypothesis if there were not an 
intriguing article in the journal Kavivacanasudhd (KVS), “A Bi-monthly 
Journal of Literature, News and Politics”, established by Bharatendu 
Hariscandra in 1868. In the issue of Saturday, November 25, 1871, pp. 
54-55, it is written (most probably by Hariscandra himself) that a cer¬ 
tain NTladeva Pantha from NepaP has brought up the same issue that 
was discussed in JTvanatha’s rukkd (see Dalmia 1997: 357f.). We learn 
from this article that the case was decided arguing that women have 
no right for an independent (svahasta) lihgasthdpana and that every 
man agreed on this conclusion apart from Candrasekhara Bastirama. 
The Panditas had consulted the following Dharmasastra texts, mostly 
Nibandhas: 

Nirnayasindhu, Dharmasindhu, Purusdrthacintdmani, 

Mayukha, [Smrti?] Candrikd, PratisthdkaumudT, Raghunan- 
danakrta-Pratisthdtatva, TristhalTsetu, Lihgdrcanacandrikd, 
Sivdrcanacandrikd, Nrsimhaprasdda, MTmdmsaka- 
RdmakrsnabhaUakrta-Lihgapratisthdpaddhati etc. 

(KVS Saturday, November 25, 1871, p. 54) 

However, since Bastirama (srTpanditavastTrdmadvivedah), the “errant 
pandit”, as Vasudha Dalmia (1997: 358) calls him in a short remark on 
this incidence, did not agree to this, the Panditas addressed the king in a 
public letter. They reported that when the final decision had to be taken 
by the king, suddenly Bastirama was invited by the dharmasabhd. 
However, he could not give any proof neither by referring to Gauda 
(Bengal) or South Indian Brahmans nor by any Nibandha. In the dis¬ 
cussion he apparently said that the right to establish a lihga by women 
is the practice of the Gaudas, but others said that it is up to the king 
to decide. The Panditas came back to this debate thinking that it is not 

3 nepdla se lingapratisthdpanddhikdravisayakaprasna pandita mladevapantha 
(KVS, vol. Ill, no. 7, 25 November 1871, p. 54). The Pandita is supposed to 
have come from Palpa (oral communication by Rajan Khatiwoda). 
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lawful to decide without consulting any valid Nibandha (as Bastirama 
did). They wrote that they had disputed this in the dharmasabha being 
afraid of adharma and the denigration such an uncultured sabhd would 
get. They requested him (to decide) that it is completely against the 
dharma if women are allowed to establish a lifiga, and that it would 
be unlucky and defaming to send such a vyavasthd to the other land 
(desantara, i.e. Nepal). 

The article in the Kavivacanasudha ends with this notification: 

aneka koti sastangadandavatpranamanantara. 
pam. Bastirama taracaranadikam log sab kal rdmnagar gae 
the para unko kdsTrdj ne pher diyd aur kahd ki jab tak bdbu 
na kahehgem maim kuch na mdnumgd aur yah bhi kahd ki yadi 
srlbdlasdstrl ka sammat nahim hai to mujhe dyaha nahim dj 
se lekar dth din tak bardbar nitya dharmasabhd mem baith ke 
vicdra karo jo siddhdnta ho us par sammati karo. 
ab bicdr karnd cdhie aur maim us vicdr kd madhyastha humgd. 

With several crores of eight-point stick-like salutations."^ 

Pandita Bastirama and Taracarana etc. yesterday went to Ram- 
nagar [but] the king of KasT sent them back saying that he will 
not agree as long as Babu (Hariscandra) does not agree. He also 
said: ‘Tf Bala SastrT doesn’t agree, I have nothing to say. Starting 
from today, consider this matter in the dharmasabhd repeatedly, 
every day for eight days. Whatever conclusion will be made, 
give a consensus on it.” 

Now we should consider this and I (Hariscandra) should be the 
mediator in this [matter].^ 

As this case is so similar to the rukkd document, one wonders whether 
we are not talking about the same thing. However, the date of JTvanatha’s 
letter is quite clearly readable as (VS) 1920 (1863 CE). If this date 
stays, “Harican Babu” can hardly be Bharatendu Hariscandra. And we 
must assume that the case of 1863 was still pending in 1871. 


4 A greeting gesture involving making ground contact with eight body parts 
while stretched out at full length face-down. 

5 This is also quoted in Upadhyaya 1983: 186. 
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The Conflict 

Why did Jahga Bahadura Rana contact the king of Benares for an 
advice in the lingasthdpana question? I first assumed that there would 
be perhaps a particular case to which the document refers, but the only 
incident, which came to my mind, is the Sarnrajyesvara Mahadeva 
temple, better known as Lalita Temple in Benares, erected in 1843 by 
King Rajendra Vikrama Saha (r. 1816-1847) and his son Surendra (r. 
1847-1881) in the name of senior queen Sarnrajya LaksmT Devi (see 
Gaenszle 2008: 308); this temple, however, could not come into ques¬ 
tion because of the time gap of almost twenty years.^ 

After all, establishing and worshipping a lifiga by women is com¬ 
mon practice in Nepal—since Licchavi time. Not only are there numer¬ 
ous inscriptions^ verifying exactly this but we also find a description of 
the procedure in the popular Svasthdm Vratakathd (p. 4): 

yasa kramale mdghasukla purnimdko dina depachi kathd 
samdpta garl drsT (tdmdko thdlT) md omkdra lekhT sabda 
bdluvdko sivalinga band! sthdpana garnu ra jau tila aksatd 
belTpuspa yajna-sutra pdna supdrT mapuvd batti am pani ... 

Likewise, on the full moon day of the bright fortnight of Magha, 
[women] should finish the recitation of the story [of the Goddess 


6 In RRS 21.6 (June 1989): 76, we find evidence of a Siva temple established by 
the “Dharmadhikara Gururaj Pandit Nagendra Raj Pandit” in the Mangalagauro 
area of KasT, dated Caitra sudi 9, VS 1912 (= RRC 66, pp. 157-160). 

7 See, for example, RRS 2.7 (July 1970): 158: “The Shivalinga inscription (460 
Samvat or 540 AD) near the Pashupati temple as installed by a woman called 
Abhiri. In this inscription, Abhiri has referred to Bhauma Gupta as her son. 
This inscription was installed by Abhiri along with a Shivalinga in the name 
of her husband. The Shivalinga is named Anuparameshwara. It is possible that 
the Shivalinga was named after the husband of Abhiri. This shows that Bhauma 
Gupta’s father was called Anuparama. However, Abhiri has not referred to her 
husband by name. She has referred to him only as the son of Paramabhimani. 
The name Anuparama occurs in another inscription also, found in front of the 
Satya Narayan temple at Handigaun in Kathmandu. The inscription, which has 
been inscribed on a Garuda Pillar, contains verses meant to propitiate Vyasa. It 
then states that the verses were composed by Anuparama.” See also Vajracarya/ 
Srestha 1980: 567-572, no. 158; RRC vol. 66, pp. 59-60; and Michaels 1994: 
73-77, table lb, nos. 6-8,23-24,28-29, 32-35, 66-72, 87,103, and 106. It is also 
not a problem when women let a temple be built by granting land, e.g. DTrgha 
Laxml DevT, wife of Captain BTrabhadra Kuvara Rana, had built the temple of 
SrT DTrghabhaktesvara Mahadeva and Sri Hemamuktesavara Mahadeva near 
the Pacali Bhairava Temple at the banks of the Bagmati river in Kathmandu, 
Jyestha sudi 3, VS 1912 (RRC vol. 66, pp. 59-60). 
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SvasthanT] and [then], having written [on the ground] the om 
[sign], establish a sivalinga out of pure sand and establish it. 
[After that they] should offer each 108 barley seeds, sesamum 
seeds, aksatd, flowers, sacred-threads, pan, betel nuts ... etc. ... 

This practice stands in contradiction to the many prohibitive injunctions 
in the Nibandhas, which limit the right (adhikdra) for women establish¬ 
ing a linga and of which I quote only one from the TristhalTsetu’} 

yadd pratisthitam lingam mantravidbhir yathdvidhi, 
tadd prabhrti sudras ca yosid vdpi na samsprset. 

When a linga is erected correctly by those who know the man¬ 
tras, from then on a Sudra or a woman cannot touch it. 

strTndm anupamtdndm sudrdndn ca naresvara, 
sthdpane nddhikdro ‘sti visnor vd sankarasya ca. 
yah sudrasamkrtam lingam visnum vdpi namen narah, 
ihaivdtyantaduhkhdni pasayaty dmusmike kim u. 
sudro vdnupanTto vd striyo vd patito 'pi vd, 
kesavam vd sivam vdpi sprstvd narakam asnute. 

Women, the uninitated, and Sudras do not, O Lord of men, 
have the authority to erect figures of Visnu or Sankara (Siva). 

A man who would bow to a linga or Visnu image consecrated 
by a Sudra sees extreme sorrow even in this world—and how 
much more in the next! A Sudra or a non-initiate, a woman or an 
outcaste who touches Kesava (Visnu) or Siva goes to hell 
(TristhalTsetu, no. 680 and 682, transl. R. Salomon, emphasis 
added) 


8 Salomon 1984: 175-176 and 444-445. The verses are also quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu (pp. 240-241), from which the Panditas most probably got it. 
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The Solution 

How was this conflict solved? In a document recorded in our database^ 
that was sent from Benares to Jahga Bahadura Rana (NGMPP DNA 
9/26) we might find the answer to this question: 

snh 

1 svasti srTjTsTvTpadavTsamalamkrtesu 

srTmanmahdrdjddhirdjasrTS-mahdrdjajangava- 

2 hddurardndvarmasu. kdsTsthdndm strTsudrdndm 

sparsapurvakalifiga-sthdpanam bhavatfti ni- 

3 nditamatonmulane baddhaparikardndm vidusdm 

ubhayapaksaksema-samabhydvedikdh subhd- 

4 sisdm tatayo vilasantu. samaye vayam smaranTyd iti sam. 

Hail! To the thrice venerable great-king Jahga Bahadura Rana 
Varma, the supreme king of the great-kings, adorned by the title 
venerable GCB. 

When the despised opinion that it is possible to establish a lifiga 
touched by women and Sudras is eradicated, heaps of auspicious 
blessings based on the comprehensive knowledge of the pros¬ 
perity for both parties of the learned and devoted [Panditas] who 
live in KasT may flourish. On proper time we are to be remem¬ 
bered. [Let it be] auspicious. 

Unfortunately, this document is not dated, but we can conclude that 
it must be a kind of vyavasthd with a final decision because it is in 
(slightly corrupt) Sanskrit. It looks like a copy of the beginning of the 
main text of the vyavasthd leaving out, however, the signatores and the 
evidence from authoritative texts (even on the back side of the original) 
though such sources have not always been mentioned in vyavasthds}^ 
We do not know which consequences this ‘vyavasthd' had in Nepal. 


9 http://abhilekha.adw.uni-heidelberg.de/nepal/index.php/catitems/viewitem/22/l 
[accessed July 17 2017]. 

10 See Dodson 2010: 154. For a similar case concerning the question whether a 
sivalinga may be shifted or not, see Michaels 1993. 
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Conclusion 

Given this orthodox situation in Benares, did Jahga Bahadura Rana 
want the Panditas of Benares to help him to change a widespread ritual 
practice in Nepal where the ritual agency of women was much stron¬ 
ger than in North India? After all, there were other regions where the 
restrictions for women in religious and worldly matters were not so 
strict as in KasT. Thus, there is inscriptional evidence for women donat¬ 
ing to temples (Orr 2000). Likewise, in Bengal there was some inde¬ 
pendence {svdtantrya) of women regarding the disposal of their prop¬ 
erty, as well as the strTdhana and its yathestaviniyoga (using something 
as it pleases).^^ There is no direct mention of women being allowed to 
establish temples etc., but the principle of autonomy may have made 
this possible because for donating a temple the donor needs (land) 
property. 

However, we do not know whether Jahga wanted a ‘progressive’ or 
a ‘conservative’ answer. From a certain standpoint, Nepal was more 
‘progressive’ because it allowed women what was forbidden by a 
majority of BanarsT Panditas. From another standpoint it was digress¬ 
ing from dharmashastric orthodoxy. The only thing we so far know 
is that Jahga apparently wanted a second opinion for a delicate ques¬ 
tion—a question that belonged to a number of heated debates on the 
status of women in the 19* century: re-marriage of widows, child mar¬ 
riage, satT, murtipujd, strTdhana (daughters = sons in inheritance: Sen/ 
Mishra 1951: 23). Reform movements like Brahma Samaj and Arya 
Samaj held public debates {sdstrdrtha) over such controversies, e.g., 
on murtipujd with Dayanand Sarasvati in fall 1869, and the Panditas 
played a crucial role in them as intermediaries. Such problems must 
have also affected Nepal, but I doubt that it was relevant for Jahga. 

To me it seems more important, that he apparently intended to place 
himself on the same level with the British Raj. After all, it was mostly 
the colonial power that asked for vyavasthds. And KasT was the tradi¬ 
tional place for Nepal to link with a kind of orthodoxy. It was the centre 
out there, the most prominent pilgrimage place (tirtha) outside Nepal, 
the place for sraddha and kdsTbds (residence in Benares until death), 
and an important business centre. 


11 See, for instance, Jimutavahana’s Dayabhaga (ch. 4). I am grateful to Patrick 
Olivelle for pointing this out to me. 
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Janga is not known to have been a very religious person/^ but he 
stood in the tradition of the Sahas to see and propagate Nepal as asal 
Hindustan and a guarantor of purity in this Kali Yuga dominated by 
Muslims and cow-eating Christians. In the MulukTAin of 1854, a legal 
code, he positioned the country as the world’s only (left) Hindu king¬ 
dom (see Michaels 1997), and again in 1866, Janga announced: 

We have our own country, a Hindu kingdom, where the law 
describes that ‘cows shall not be slaughtered’, nor woman nor 
Brahmans sentenced to capital punishment; a holy land where 
the Himalayas, the Basuhi ksetra [sic], the Arya tirtha, and the 
refulgent Sri Pashupati Linga and Sri Guhyesvari Pitha are 
located. In this Kali Age this is the only country in which Hin¬ 
dus rule. (RRS 1972: 101, quoted after Burghart 1984: 116) 

Janga could gain credibility and even legitimation only through being 
sensitive to traditional and religious norms and practices. His attempt 
to clear the right of women to establish a sivalifiga must be seen in this 
context. 

In preserving the religious state, the Ranas radically changed 
the relation between state and religion ... Throughout the period 
of Rana rule the state emerged as the transcendent force in soci¬ 
ety, all the while legitimating itself in reference to religion. 
(Burghart 1996: 272) 

Janga did not rule directly against the King Surendra and the ex-king 
Rajendra. “Jung realized that in conservative Nepal more was achieved 
by example ... than by force” (Stiller 1993: 103). Perhaps the rukkd 
refers to such an example. The Brahmans had suffered under Prime 
Minister Bhlmasena Thapa, Janga gave them back prestige and author¬ 
ity promoting Hinduism as all Ranas as a hallmark of his rule. 

As said before, whether the vyavasthd of the BanarsT Panditas 
pleased him or not, we cannot say. But what we clearly can learn from 


12 “Jung was wary of the priestly class. Because of the priest-client relationship 
in Nepalese society they exerted a strong influence on public opinion. The Raj 
Guru (the Royal Preceptor) reinforced this influence. ... Any over pressure 
Jung might exert on either the elite or the priestly class would weld them into 
rigid opposition. Jung preferred to use existing institutions to win the support 
of some members of each class and so divide them” (Stiller 1993: 102). 
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the document is that the positions of the Panditas in Benares and the 
Nepalese Brahman intermediaries had by no means been uniform. It is 
thus not possible to categorize the Panditas into simply traditional or 
liberal, progressive or conservative. Brian A. Hatcher was right in say¬ 
ing that we have to free ourselves from such dichotomies: “... we do 
not find panditas lined up against reformers” (Hatcher 2012: 56). This 
view is also supported by Michael Dodson: 

Characterisations of pandits as ‘traditional’, ‘conservative’, and 
‘disingenuous’, as well as the comfortable stereotypes of ‘ortho¬ 
doxy’ and ‘reform’, ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’, and indeed, 
‘defensiveness’ and ‘innovation’, with which we delineate so 
much of the intellectual encounters of nineteenth-century India, 
are clearly insufficient to account for the range of these Sanskrit 
scholars’ activities. (Dodson 2010: 183). 

Brian A. Hatcher (2012: 48) rightly pointed out that “pandits worked 
with or against the shastra, and hence with or against one another”. The 
Nepalese Brahmans were no exception in this regard. Given the many 
religious traditions in this country, the diversity among the priestly 
class was even higher. 
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Appendix 
Annotated Edition 

A Letter from Jivanatha l^arma to Prime Minister Janga 
Bahadura Rana re the Erection of a ^ivalinga by Women 

Dated VS 1920, Friday, the 12* of the dark fortnight of Karttika (1863 
CE); NAK ms. no. 357; microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 4/18; for the 
digital edition, see DOT: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.39464. 

Facsimile: 

Part 1: 






— Axel Michaels 
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Edition: 

? 


sjl R-H I ■+) ■+1 I f 1H MI R Ki-M I ^^01,4-41 - 

^ I 3THT^^ I dl^l 

5 ^^m3THT^TffT^Tr1%WR'#rT|3TFtoTTlRTt^rfTRK^^R- 
TTRT 3n%T ^ ^ ^ X ^ 1^ WT 

'*lRf'+^R I sraiRwK^I^^ ^ I ---? ---fSTm- 

TT «P?IIT 1^ 3TFn^ I xffn^^T^ 3^1^^ ^ TrfJf ||7T- 

^<IHI ^■oJ<<=lldm<<=IHI <l'^Hl{T^3^srffe«TT^nsq?STTl1% 

fittP^R^^f?f%sra^^raTT3TsfT'di^f?r- 
%?Jct,| I 3TTWT'JT^q^IMT¥- 

15 il^dl Pl^srJ|iir'+)'^^ 

Tlt'H'tchl ^chc)|cWdl I^Tl%^3Tl^^im &- 

chWI 

1%snwJ|iirchl'^riiwil mPi iividi sTsfHJii'^n 

M^\ -INKW ^11^1 3T«f 

20 ^ I ■dfi'+d 3TTW^ ^nr W I 31 ^Rh U.'* H^ld'+l JWI- 

■^fwi 3imi ^id^i 

^^T%KT W3g ^ I c^itTnmn wm I 1^ 

^3l%%«12ir I 31^ Rd !i,r<dlHI^M6lv5dl <NKW ^11^4) did 
STFTH^I H^N't^RdH didchl ^ld STRtirf | IdiH^ly-ch) odd^^ - 

25 '5r<du^d ■IKN’J'^^-^I oild^Nd ^lyi I <d0dd ilRnil^- 

■fM^rr^^wn in^wi d^^idii nfodd^^^l hR fddl^i?'*) §5d oiid- 
f«lNd Hil^Rd-t^lRl <^0^^ dRHil^RdHI ^rRfddld Ri|l 

dl^ly-chl duildchl ddK^« t 1% ddl< 

30 dIHI <NI^I d^l^M6ld|chl odd^sjNd dlRld I 'dl^- 

'*^'+1 ^dl dilQ'*l ai^^nd-dt)-^! MKdMI -INI^I 3n- 
wsrife^TWTn^MRdd ddlRl RoR d-tinfodd^i^^l dld^f-iwi di-nRi^- 
^wrf<) MHIOI I ^Qill tn^did dJ-nRi Jiiifclil d'tHiir'+l HlRddi) dW 
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Translation: 


No. 357 
Sivalinga 1 

Hail. This is a letter [written] with the good blessings of JTvanatha 
Sarma to triply glorious and favored Maharaja Sir Jahga Bahadura 
Rana, who holds very formidable power in his arms etc., GCB, thon. lin. 
pirn. mdko. kdn. van. sydn}^ Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, 
who is always victorious in battle. 

By your meritorious dignity [everything] here is fine and pleasant. 
I will be protected if with you there [everything] is always fine and 
pleasant. Further, the tidings here are well. 

[Regarding the] following: The rukkd, which was written by you in 
your kindness on Wednesday, the 5* day of the bright half of Asvina, 
reached [here] on Monday, the 2^^ of the dark half of Karttika. The 
purport of the details is understood. 

The order has come from you [that begins with the words] “Because of 
the dispute over establishing -1- (a sivalinga), I have been grievously 
tormented in my mind. Will this torment disappear or not?” From the 
mouth of Panditas never comes an admission [of mistakes]. They keep 
on fighting. Since they never come to an agreement, a mediator needs 
to be appointed. A decision was made after you had fixed as mediators 
in this matter the king on the other side (pdravdla, i.e. Ramnagar on 
the other side of the Ganga) and his dharmasabhd. Whatever is con¬ 
cluded by these mediators needs to be accepted by the Panditas of both 
sides. One [side] must not say, “We don’t accept [that].” [Regarding] 


13 Title bestowed by the Chinese Emperor upon J.B. Rana. See the document No. 
149, dated Nepal Residency, the (received 10*) November 1910 (Con¬ 

fidential) from: Lt. Col. J. Manners-Smith, VC, CIE, Resident in Nepal, to: 
The Secretary of the Government of India in the Eoreign Department: “7. The 
title, or that of ‘Thong Lin Pin Mako Kang Wang Sian,’ which it has been the 
custom for the Chinese Government to bestow upon the Ruling Prime Minis¬ 
ters of Nepal, implies any acceptance of suzerainty on the part of Nepal. He 
suggests that this point could be best ascertained by a reference to the British 
Minister at Peking where the exact meaning of the titles may be known” (http:// 
www.madanpuraskar.org/mppwp2012/1910/11/01/chinese-mission-being- 
despatched-to-nepal [accessed Oct 3, 2015]). 
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the meaning of words of prohibition from various scriptures, these are 
all general statements of prohibition [no matter] how many words of 
prohibition there are. [Thus] whatever prohibitory statements have 
been made [in the smrti\ for women who have no orders from their 
husband, no sarnskdra (i.e., are not married), [and] no initiation [for 
the daily worship], there is unanimity in all these mandatory injunc¬ 
tions. [However,] Rajarama SastrT [and] Bala Sastrlcould not provide a 
meaningful interpretation [of the scriptures] when they were asked by 
the Panditas of the dharmasabha to explain what kind of women are 
allowed to establish [a sivalifiga], given the fact that there are so many 
mandatory injunctions which allow [married women] to establish [one 
only] by order of their husband. 

They [both] stood up and went to their respective houses. The next day 
they returned with a ritual handbook (confirming their position). In it 
was written that a yajamdna is not allowed to do any work by his own 
hand; whatever is to be done should be done [only] through the priest. 
This handbook was not accepted as probative authority in the assembly. 
That day passed, [and] the next day Rajarama SastrT and Bala SastrT 
did not come to the assembly [even] after an invitation had been sent to 
them. They sent [a message back] through the reputable (mahdjana, lit. 
great person) Harican Babu, who said: ‘Tf you want your vyavasthdpa- 
tra criticized, send it to our houses. We will return it to you after criti¬ 
cizing it [ourselves].” The Panditas sitting in the dharmasabha replied: 
“Let them (the two SastrTs) send a vyavasthdpatra which denies permis¬ 
sion; we will in turn criticize [their decision].” 

“What proof is consensus [reached] among such biased Panditas? 
They need not agree. I don’t expect any consensus from them. Pre¬ 
pare the vyavasthdpatraV [Thus] the king from the other side ordered 
a vyavasthdpatra, which was dispatched to you. Through this every¬ 
thing will be known. From now on whenever the king on the other 
side—who has himself no interest in money or cowries—assembles 
all the Panditas in his dharmasabhd and a decision is made through 
consensus among [those] Panditas, then this is [enough] proof. [By 
contrast,] a vyavasthdpatra signed by persons of one’s own liking who 
have agreed after taking bribes cannot be considered as proof. If given 
a lot of money, today’s Panditas agree on all topics. They don’t think 
about what dharma is and [what] adharma [is]. In petty things they 
have reached consensus on both sides at various places. In something 
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of very great importance, too, they once took money and reached con¬ 
sensus in a vyavasthdpatra to the king of Jaipur, saying that the doc¬ 
trine of Ramanuja ascetics (mngdcdri) is not taught in the Veda. After 
the rafigdcdris gave [them] a lot of money, they (the Panditas) also 
reached consensus in a vyavasthdpatra to the rafigdcdris, saying that 
the doctrine of Ramanuja is taught in the Veda. They are ones who 
agree because of money; they do not consider the dharma. 

These days it is heard that (these two Panditas) asked for a vyavasthd¬ 
patra to be sent from Nadiya Santipura (a university in Bengal?)— 
[one] stating that no woman is allowed to establish -1- (a sivalihga). 
The packages that I am sending now contain all the vyavasthdpatras in 
which consensus was reached. Before them, I also had sent my people 
to generate consensus among Panditas from the following three places: 
Kalkatta Pathasala, Bhatapara and Nadiya Santipura. Meanwhile I have 
heard that the vyavasthdpatra from Nadiya Santipura has arrived at [the 
seat of your] government, and being afraid of incurring [too] many 
expenses, I put a stop to [my order] of [another] vyavasthdpatra from 
Nadiya Santipura. The vyavasthdpatras given by the Kalkatta Pathasala 
and Bhatapara are with me. If this needs further work I will send it to 
you upon your orders. As long as clear of prohibition are not found in 
the smrti to the effect, explicitly, that women have absolutely no right 
[to establish a sivalihga] regardless of their husband’s orders, of their 
being married and of their having heard the mantra [of initiation], it 
seems to me that you should not have any doubt regarding the customs 
which have always been practiced. After all, you are the knowledge¬ 
able one. Your orders are [always] correct. What more can I say? 

My suffering and poverty will disappear if you cast your compassion¬ 
ate eyes on me saying: “He is my well-wisher.” 

Thus, on Friday, the 12* day of the dark half of Karttika, in the 
[Vikrama] year 1920, from the temporary residence at Varanasi 
Ramaghata, PatanTmala Haveli. May it be auspicious. 
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Governing Economic Life in Rana 
Nepal: The Tender Process for the 
Gambling License at the Market 
Square of Asan in 1902 

Simon Cubelic 


Introduction 

Like earlier foreign travelers to Nepal, William Brook Northey in his 
1937 account Land of the Gurkhas dwells extensively on the alleged 
gambling habits of the Nepalese people, which he lists among their 
predominant “failings” and “vices”: 

If, however, the Nepalese can be acquitted of any undue ten¬ 
dency to drink, the same can hardly be said of their passion for 
gambling, to which they are certainly inordinately addicted. ... 
Upon the beat of a drum—every other occupation is immedi¬ 
ately abandoned by one and all and the whole population gives 
itself up forthwith to its one all-absorbing passion, for which, 
as it is hardly necessary to add, opportunities in plenty are pro¬ 
vided. ... Many and extraordinary too, not to say incredible, are 
the stakes for which they play, as authentic records attest. Thus 
men have been known to stake their wives and children on a 
throw of the dice, while one man is even said to have cut off his 
left hand and put it down under a cloth as his stake. It is recorded 
further that on winning the game, he insisted on his opponent 
cutting off his hand, or else restoring all the money which he had 
previously won. (Northey 1937: 106-108)^ 


1 Northey seems to have taken the story of the gambler staking his hand from 
Daniel Wright’s History of Nepal (Wright 1993 [1877]: 39). 
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Even though Northey’s statement reflects the stereotypical colonial 
portrait of unrestrained native impulsiveness, here in the form of an 
untamed proclivity to gambling, the lament that gambling is rampant 
in Nepalese society dates well back to the nineteenth century and finds 
echoes in Nepali sources as well. A major example is a copper-plate 
inscription by King Surendra from 1855 in which the strict regulation 
of gambling is justified by pointing out the widespread gambling habits 
of the subjects that have led to their impoverishment and indebted¬ 
ness.^ The existing scholarship on the social history of gambling in 
Nepal—usually not more than a few marginal notes in the accounts 
of lawmaking activities of certain rulers or short paragraphs in works 
on social history—suffers from two shortcomings. First, in most cases 
only normative sources have been taken into consideration, which in 
turn privileges the top-down perspective.^ However, there is a huge 
gap between the “ought” of state regulations and the “is” of societal 
practice. Abstract legal rules do not reveal anything about the mani¬ 
fold negotiations, modifications, adaptations and appropriations which 
these rules inevitably face as soon as it comes to their implementation."^ 
The second shortcoming of the existing scholarship is their blindness 
to the economic and fiscal dimension of gambling laws. Most authors 
attribute the more liberal attitude towards gambling during the Rana 
period either to the personal proclivities of certain rulers towards gam¬ 
bling or to the widespread passion for gambling among their subjects, 
which had to be accommodated.^ Yet what is missing in these accounts 
are answers to questions about the societal and state actors involved 
and about profits and revenues generated as well. 

Therefore, in the following I try to remedy these two blind spots 
in the available literature by developing a perspective on gambling in 
Rana Nepal which on the one hand investigates the dialectic between 
abstract codified legal rules as embodied in the MulukT Ain (MA)— 
the most important sources for the legal history of the Rana period 
(1846-1951)—and the socio-legal realities, and on the other hand sets 
gambling within the wider context of the political economy of the Rana 
state. For this purpose, I will use the re-allocation of the gambling 

2 See TevarT 1974: 216. 

3 See for example TevarT 1974, Acharya 1975a: 147, Acharya 1975b: 167 and 
Vaidya/Manandhar 1985: 106-107. 

4 I may refer here to fruitful approaches in socio-legal scholarship and legal 
anthropology which have been widely used, especially in studies on colonial 
legal history. See for example Benton 2002. 

5 See Shrestha 1997: 91-94 and Vaidya/Manandhar/Joshi 1993: 247-253. 
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license at the market square around the Annapurna Temple in Asan 
in 1902 as a micro-historical case study. Against this backdrop, I will 
argue that the MA was a central point of reference in the creation of 
the economic order at the market square of Asan. However, the imple¬ 
mentation of legal rules was not entirely static and rigid, but could be 
negotiated and reshaped in a pas-de-deux between societal and govern¬ 
mental actors. Before turning to the legal and economic regulations on 
gambling practices at the market square of Asan, I will delineate the 
wider context of making laws to control gambling during the Saha and 
Rana periods. 


Gambling and the State in the Saha and Rana Periods 

Gambling emerged as an object of state intervention right from the 
beginning of the formation of the modern Nepalese state. After the con¬ 
quest of the Kathmandu Valley, PrthvTnarayana Saha (r. 1743-1775) 
banned gambling completely (Acharya 1975a: 147). There are three 
ideological factors which may have served as underpinnings for such 
an act. In his political testament Divyopadesa (c. 1774),^ PrthvTnarayana 
explicitly sets himself in an unbroken line of lawmaking tradition fol¬ 
lowed by his royal predecessors.^ There is an edict of King Mahendra 
Malla (r. 1560-1574) which prohibits gambling (Regmi 1971a: 123), 
and PrthvTnarayana may thus have adopted this earlier model. Further¬ 
more, in the Divyopadesa, restraint in the face of luxury and amuse¬ 
ment is portrayed as a prerequisite of collective strength.^ The ban 
on gambling merges seamlessly into this ideological pattern. Finally, 
according to important currents of classical Hindu jurisprudence 

6 The authenticity of the Divyopadesa, it may be noted, has been questioned, 
most prominently by Kamal Prakash Malla. For an overview on the debate see 
Whelpton2007: 189-190. 

7 “I observed the arrangements of King Ram Shah. I saw the arrangements of 
Jayasthiti Malla, also. I saw, too, the arrangements of Mahindra Malla. If it is 
God’s will, I would like to make this sort of arrangement for the 12,000” (Stiller 
1968: 43). 

8 “If a rich man enters into battle, he cannot die well; nor can he kill. In a poor man 
there is spark. If my brother soldiers and the courtiers are not given to pleasure, 
my sword can strike in all directions. But if they are pleasure-seekers, this will 
not be my little painfully acquired kingdom but a garden of every sort of people” 
(Stiller 1968: 44); “I am in doubt about one thing. Which thing? Muglan (India) 
is near. In that place there are singers and dancers. In rooms lined with paintings, 
they forget themselves in melodies woven on the drum and sitar. There is great 
pleasure in these melodies. But it drains your wealth. They also take away the 
secrets of your country and deceive the poor” (Stiller 1968: 46). 
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(Dharmasastra), gambling was a criminal offense comparable to theft.^ 
In the Manavadharmasastra (MDh), for instance, gambling and bet¬ 
ting (dyutasamdhvaya) is taken up under the topic of “the eradication 
of thorns” (kantakasodhana )—the extinction of criminal activities— 
which was one of the principal duties of a king (Olivelle 2005: 15-16; 
see also Hiltebeitel 2011: 228).^° Therefore, PrthvTnarayana’s gambling 
law can be perceived as an attempt to follow the principles of Brah- 
manical orthodoxy and its vision of kingship.^ ^ 

In 1798 Rana Bahadura Saha legalized gambling during the Tij 
festival (see Tevm 1974: 214; Acharya 1975a: 167), celebrated on 
the 3"^^ of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, and later on it became 
legal during the Tihar festival, probably in acknowledgement of its 
socio-cultural roots with these festivals. However, it seems that this 
liberalization did not apply to the whole territory and in perpetuity 
Mahesh Candra Regmi collected three decrees from King GTrvana- 
yuddha Vikrama Saha (r. 1799-1816) which refer to legal regulations 
on gambling. The first one is from a large collection of regulations, 
one of which orders officials to obtain confessions from gamblers and 
impose corporal punishment if they continue their illegal activities 
(Regmi 1971b: 133). The second one is from 1809, is addressed to the 
Kumaon territories and bans gambling completely (Regmi 1986: 142). 
A third one, again from 1809, is directed at the Daraundi-Kali region 
and bans gambling except for the days during Tihar (Regmi 1977: 32). 
This indicates that until the Rana period there were no consistent and 
universally applicable gambling laws, which highlights the fact that 
Nepal in the first half of the nineteenth century was still governed 
according to a motley, heterogeneous legal framework. 

According to Baburam Acharya (1975b: 167f.), the Rana period 
ushered in a more lenient stance towards gambling. Prime Minister 


9 See, for example, MDh 9.221-222: “The king shall suppress gambling and bet¬ 
ting within his realm; they are the two vices of rulers that devastate a kingdom. 
Gambling and betting amount to open theft; the king should make constant 
effort at eradicating them both” (transl. by P. Olivelle) (dyutam samdhvayam 
caiva rdjd rdstre nivdrayet, rdjydntakarandv etau dvau dosau prthivTksitdm. 
prakdsam etat tdskaryam yad devanasamdhvayau, tayor nityam pratTghdte 
nrpatir yatnavdn bhavet.). 

10 However, prior to as well as after MDh the idea was current that gambling 
was to be regulated rather than completely banned (see, for example, ApDhSu 
2.25.12-14 or YDh 2.199-203). 

11 Several authors regard the processes of Hinduization, Sanskritization, and 
the application of Brahmanical norms to larger segments of the society as an 
overall tendency of the cultural politics of the Nepalese state after the Gorkha 
expansion (see, for example, Whelpton 2005: 55-60, and Toffin 2013: 58). 
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Deva Samsera (r. 1901), in particular, added several additional dates 
to the list of days during which gambling was permitted. In accordance 
with an overall tendency of the Rana rule to overhaul bureaucratic pro¬ 
cedures and legal regulations (Edwards 1977: 113), this period pro¬ 
duced not only a stabler legal framework for gambling activities, but 
also detailed regulations for warding off potential sources of conflict 
and administrative procedures for generating revenue. An early exam¬ 
ple are administrative arrangements for the Tarai region from 1849 
which specify time, objects, valid size of stakes and other details, and 
which prohibit giving loans to gamblers (Regmi 1980b: 184). As it did 
for many other aspects of the Nepalese legal landscape, the MA 1854 
provided a universally applicable set of rules for gambling practices 
which replaced the earlier regional arrangements. MA 1854 provides 
a separate article “On Gambling” (juvdko) (Art. 75) consisting of six¬ 
teen sections. The article “On Gambling” (juvdko) of the MA 1888 (pp. 
97-100), which, among the different amended editions of the Ain, is 
temporally closest to the case study under discussion, gives an impres¬ 
sion how elaborate gambling laws had become during the course of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the article “On Gambling” specify the time and 
place of gambling. Legal gambling could only take place after it has 
been announced by drums. Traditionally, it took place during the five 
days of Yamapancaka (the 13* of the dark fortnight of Karttika to the 
2^^ of the bright fortnight), i.e. the days of the Tihar festival. However, 
by official order additional days could be added. Sections 12 to 14 state 
that gains and losses accrued from illegally organized gambling are 
null and void. The only game which is allowed is that of throwing 
cowries. According to sections 3 and 4, only money at the disposal 
of the gambler at the gambling venue can be bet on. This excludes 
immovable property, credit and stakes secured by sureties. The ratio¬ 
nale for these rules is to prevent the financial ruin of gamblers and 
their families—especially important in contexts of shared property and 
collective liability—and the outbreak of violence between gamblers 
and the licensees of gambling venues. Section 16 lists services which 
are permitted and prohibited at gambling spots. Only food can be sold 
there. It is especially mentioned that during these days no loans are to 
be offered, no transfer of property is to take place and no pledges are 
to be accepted. Furthermore, there are plenty of rules (sections 4-10) 
which stipulate how ambiguous situations that may arise during games 
are to be adjudicated, especially regarding the positions of cowries. 
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Although the gambling regulations in the MA 1888 shed some light 
on the state’s attempt to navigate between the legalization of gambling 
on the one hand and providing safeguards against pauperization and 
managing social conflicts on the other, other social, economic and 
administrative aspects of gambling at that time remain obscure, espe¬ 
cially the administrative procedures required for the establishment of 
gambling venues, social profiles of the organizers of gambling and the 
revenue it generated. An insight into these aspects cannot be gained 
by looking into the normative legal codes only, but requires the study 
of administrative records. In the following, I will use a series of hve 
documents which reflect the tender process for the gambling license at 
the Asan market square in 1902. 


The Tender Process for the Gambling License 
at the Asan Market Square 

The Asan Market Square 

The market square in the Asan quarter of Kathmandu is an important 
market in the north-eastern zone, and indeed for centuries has been one 
of the city’s chief marketplaces. This commercial area is located at a 
crossroads^^ around the Annapurna Temple, where Newar caste groups 
like the Uray still play a prominent role in trade and business (Lewis 
1995: 39ff.). In the nineteenth and early twentieth century, the land 
on which the market square stood was categorized as guthT-raikara, 
that is, raikara (taxable state-owned) land which had been endowed to 
a guthi (a socio-religious association responsible for temple manage¬ 
ment and the performance of rituals and worship), which in the present 
case was the Annapurna Guthl.^^ This implied that for ah commercial 
activities conducted on the premises of the Annapurna Guthi licenses 
were required. Some of these licenses seem to have been issued on a 
permanent basis. Evidence for this can be gained from a stone inscrip¬ 
tion from 1839 which is preserved in a paper copy from 1904.^"^ In 

12 For the square where the different roads meet, in the documents attached to 
this article the term dabalT “raised platform,” is used. In the following, I have 
translated this term as “market square.” 

13 The definition of guthi-raikara is based on Regmi 1976: 58. We know from 
NGMPP K 242/30 that the market square at Asan belonged to this category of 
land. 

14 See NGMPP K 242/30. 
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this inscription, the privilege of running shops is given to 43 people, 
in some cases specifying the kind of business they are allowed to con¬ 
duct as well as the fees they are required to pay to the government and 
the guthi for particular rituals, pujd materials and the remuneration of 
priests. The dual payment to state and guthi may have been due to the 
categorization of the land as guthi-raikara. The picture that emerges 
from this source is that of an embedded market,^^ where economic 
activities were not only under tight state control, but also linked to rit¬ 
ual obligations. However, for other commercial activities and revenues, 
licenses could be acquired via a tender process which followed the 
administrative principles laid down in the MA 1888, in the article “On 
Revenue-Arrangements” (rakam bandobastako). The juxtaposition of 
the two principles of organizing economic activity—one determined 
by inherited privileges and associated with a socio-ritual community, 
the other dependent on market principles, and both bound together 
within a tightly knit bureaucratic framework—exemplifies a general 
characteristic of the Rana polity to incorporate (seemingly) antago¬ 
nistic socio-political institutions.^^ In both cases, namely permanent 
licenses and those that were temporarily auctioned off, the income gen¬ 
erated under the licenses had to be reported and assessed by the Guthi 
Jaca Adda^^ and the MulukT Adda,^^ which also monitored the tender 
process. As will be shown later, even though the licenses were issued 
by the Annapurna Guthi, the state enforced the rules applying to them 
as if the rented plots were state property. This is another expression of 
the overall attempt of the Rana state to achieve greater legal uniformity. 


15 I have taken this term from Karl Polanyi, for whom embeddedness means that 
the economy is not autonomous, but subordinated to politics, religion and social 
relations (Polanyi 2001 [1944]: 60ff.). 

16 Other examples: the co-existence of the notions of divine kingship and a legally 
bound king, patrimonialism and rational bureaucratization; see Cubelic/Khati- 
woda 2017. 

17 The Guthi Jaca Adda was an institution serving an oversight function within the 
state’s supervision of local guthi management. On the basis of the documents 
presented here, this office was responsible for monitoring the tender process 
and for guaranteeing its orderly implementation as well as for book-keeping. 
However, it was not authorized to issue contracts and had to forward the names 
of prospective contractors to the MulukI Adda for confirmation. Equally, the 
Guthi Jaca Adda was not entitled to decide on disputes, but had to present the 
case along with a statement for its solution to the MulukI Adda which had to 
render a judgement. Therefore, the Guthi Jaca Adda was clearly subordinate 
and accountable to the MulukI Adda. However, its exact function, and in partic¬ 
ular its relationship to the Guthi Bandobasta Adda, is not clear to me. 

18 The MulukI Adda, something approximating a home ministry, was under the 
direct control of the prime minister and commander-in-chief and functioned as 
the central administrative unit for internal and civil affairs (Agrawal 1976: 11). 
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Among the licenses which were put out to tender were the licenses for 
operating gambling sites. In 1904 one such license was auctioned off 
along together with a license for running a money-changing shop.^^ 
In order to show to what extent the process conformed to the legal 
prescriptions and where it differed, I now provide an overview of the 
tender process as laid down in the MAI888. 


Revenue-farming Arrangements according to the Muluki Ain 
of 1888 

Gambling operations at the Asan market square was treated as a fran¬ 
chise under a state monopoly, which controlled it as a source of rev¬ 
enue in the same way as the exploitation of land or natural resources 
was licensed according to a tender process. Such revenue-farming 
arrangements are common features in the premodern South Asian 
political economy and are referred to as ijdrd. The impact of reve¬ 
nue farming on commercial expansion and state building has become 
a highly contested issue—which can here only be sketched—in the 
historiography relating to eighteenth-century South Asia.^° On the one 
side are authors like Irfan Habib (2002: 61, 65) and Tapan Raychau- 
dhuri (1983: 6ff.) for whom the revenue-farming system represents 
an undermining of state power and a destructive speculative practice 
with especially brutal effects on the peasantry. However, a ‘revision¬ 
ist’ perspective questions the negative influence of revenue farming on 
the eighteenth-century economy. From this point of view, the rise of a 
new intermediary class in combination with merchant capital induced 
growth, strengthened monetarization and helped to establish more 
commercially and bureaucratically oriented decentralized state struc¬ 
tures (Bayly 1992: 17ff.; Alam 1986: 40ff.). Mahesh Chandra Regmi 
has delineated the development of the ijdrd system for Nepal. After 
playing an important role in the pre-Rana polity, revenue-farming 
arrangements were severely weakened in the course of the nineteenth 
century in favor of the amdnat system, but they still remained in place 
for many smaller sources of revenue, state monopolies and commer¬ 
cial taxes (Regmi 1988: 77ff.). Within the amdnat system, revenue was 
collected by salaried state officials, whereas in the ijdrd system the 

19 See NGMPPK 230/16. 

20 An overview can be found in Chaudhuri 2008: 8Iff. and Sinha 2012: 424ff. I 
follow Chaudhuri’s systematization of that debate. 
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ijdrd holder (ijdrdddra) was allowed to keep the amount beyond what 
was stipulated in the revenue-farming contract. In his evaluation of 
the economic impact of the latter, Regmi joined ranks with the first of 
the two above-mentioned camps. According to him, revenue-farming 
arrangements did not offer incentives for long-term investment in the 
franchises rented out on a short-term basis, and indeed were mainly 
exploited by members of the Rana bureaucracy (Regmi 1988: 80, 137). 
Therefore, ijdrds had positive effects neither on economic develop¬ 
ment nor on state building. Even though it would go far beyond the 
scope of this paper to reassess Regmi’s evaluation, the tender process as 
depicted in the documents under discussion suggests that by a skillful 
application of the complex bureaucratic procedures the state could still 
jack up the prices for an ijdrd and thereby profit handsomely. The way 
the procedures are laid down in the MA 1888 mirrors their purpose, 
namely to increase the value of the ijdrd by encouraging competition 
and speculation. Furthermore, it offers an interesting example of how a 
patrimonial practice like tax farming can still flourish within a highly 
bureaucratized framework.^^ 

Sections 1 and 2 of the article “On Revenue Arrangements” (rakam 
bandobastako) (MA 1888: 13-20)^^ specify who is eligible to take 
advantage of a revenue-farming arrangement. Such persons have to be 
wealthy or able to put up security, and to have no outstanding private 
or government debts which might prevent payment in case of contrac¬ 
tual default. According to sections 15 and 16 not only were individu¬ 
als eligible; partnerships, too, were possible, and this would have been 
one means of increasing the amount of investable capital. The ijdrd 
itself was granted on a three-year basis (section 4). Such a short-term 
contract period allowed the state to re-assess the value of an ijdrd and 
re-allot it under its current market price. The process of stipulating the 
payable sum was ascertained by a tender process, which is the subject 
of section 8. Since the events narrated later largely depend on this sec¬ 
tion, I will quote it here in detail: 

§8 vadhdvadha gardi vd ghatdghata gardidinu parnydmd 
ainavamojimako rita purydi kavula garnydkd ndumd 7 dinako 
mydda purjT lesi addko chdpa lagdT so dinyd addkd dhokdmd 
1 savaile dekhane thdumd 1 sohi thdumd 1 purjT tdsi 6 dinakd 

21 This point has been made by Martin 2015 with regard to revenue farming in 
colonial India. 

22 A reliable translation of this article can be found in Regmi 1980a. 
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dina jdheri rapota di so jdheriko nikdsd dydpachi mydda gujdri 
jo garnuparnyd garidinu. ainavamojimako nta napugi 7 dinakd 
mydda ndghyd pani dina hudaina. nta napurydunyd hdkimaldi 
sajdya huncha. (MA 1888, p. 15) 

When [a contract] is to be issued on either high[est] or low[est] 
bids, a notice with a seven-day deadline shall be issued in the 
name of the person who promises [the highest or lowest sum] 
and observes [all] formalities in accordance with the Ain. [At 
that time] the stamp of the office shall be affixed [to the notice] 
and one [notice] shall be posted at the door of the office, one at 
a place where everyone can see [it], and one at place in question 
itself.^^ On the sixth day, a report on the notification shall be 
given [to the higher office]. When a decision on the notification 
(i.e., the submitted report) arrives, then once the deadline has 
expired whatever is to be done shall be done. No [contract] shall 
be granted even after the seven-day deadline has expired if [all] 
formalities have not been observed in accordance with the Ain. 

A government officer who does not observe the formalities shall 
be punished. (Transl. by S.C.) 

According to this section, making information about the bidders and 
their actual bids public has to be guaranteed at several steps during the 
process, and there are many opportunities for potential bidders to step 
in and submit their bids within the seven-day deadline. Once the high¬ 
est or lowest bid is established on the sixth day of the deadline period, 
a higher authority, the Mulukl Adda, as NGMPP K 499/44 (Doc. 1 of 
the Appendix) reveals, assessed the validity of the process and had to 
sanction the result before a contract (theka) could be issued. However, 
the bureaucratic machinery in Rana Nepal was not unstoppable. As 
the case study will show, petition could be an effective method to exert 
influence on the implementation of bureaucratic procedures. 


23 Probably this refers to the place where the contracted revenue will be generated. 
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The Re-allotment of the Gambling License, 1902 

The tender process for the gambling license in 1902 is recorded in a 
series of five documents which will be summarized and analyzed in 
the following. 

The first document (NGMPP K 499/44; Doc. 1 of the Appendix), 
a report from the Guthl Jaca Adda from the 13* of the dark fortnight 
of Asvina, pertains to the outcome of one particular tender process. It 
is reported that a certain Meheramana Nhuche Pradhana offered 35 
moru^^ per annum for the license and submitted a bond (kabula) of 
his bid accordingly. In the second step, a notice of Meheramana’s bid 
was posted. On the sixth day of the seven-day deadline, a man called 
KrsnavTra submitted a bid which topped Meheramana’s bid by two 
mom. However, Meheramana quickly went KrsnavTra three mom bet¬ 
ter. It seems that KrsnavTra then dropped out of the competition, since 
the report mentions that a new notice with Meheramana’s bid had been 
posted for another six days. After this, another notice with a one-day 
deadline was posted, to give prospective bidders one last chance. When 
no other bids were received, the license was granted to Meheramana 
for 40 mom per annum. 

The next document from this series (NGMPP K 499/46; Doc. 2 of 
the Appendix) is dated one day later, the 14* of the dark fortnight of 
Asvina. It is a written statement made by three witnesses. All three 
confirm that a notice was posted which announced Meheramana’s bid 
of 40 mom for six days, and then on the 13* of the dark night of Asvina 
another one-day notice was posted. However, this notice was blown 
away by the wind. Both documents prove that the process laid down in 
the MA 1888 was followed: Bids were invited, notices of the highest 
bids publicly posted for six days, a report was sent to the MulukT Adda, 
which gave its sanction, and finally a one-day deadline for receiving 
further bids announced. Document 2 shows that even a deviation like 
the disappearance of the notice containing the one-day deadline had to 
be compensated for by a written statement of three witnesses in order 
to prove that the tender process adhered to the official regulations. 
However, the documents not only corroborate the legal prescriptions, 
but also elucidate details of the tender process and inter-office com¬ 
munications within the administrative network overseeing the guthls. 


24 Abbreviation for mohara rupaiyd, “a Nepali monetary unit equivalent to two 
eight-anna silver pieces (mohar-s) or 64 paisas'’ (Pant/Pierce 1989: 93). 
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The bids were received at a local office and afterwards forwarded to 
the Guthl Jaca Adda, which prepared a report and sent it to the Mulukl 
Adda. The latter made the final decision and returned it to the Guthl 
Jaca Adda. Still, from the following events it is seen that it was possible 
to deviate from what is spelled out in the MA 1888. 

The subsequent document (NGMPP K 499/41; Doc. 3 of the Appen¬ 
dix), dated the 6* of the bright fortnight of Asvina, records the decision 
of the commander-in-chieF^ on the petition of a certain Kularatna, who 
missed the deadline for submitting his bid and asks to be allowed to 
participate in the process. As an excuse why he could not make it to 
the authorized office on the last day of the deadline during opening 
hours, he states that he had to attend a death ceremony. In the first 
part of the document, the opinion of the ApTla Adda on the case is 
quoted, which recommends that Kularatna nevertheless be allowed to 
participate. The ApTla Adda is often referred to as the country’s highest 
appellate court. But its earlier designation, BintTpatra Niksari Adda, 
implies that it also dealt with sorts of petitions.^^ Later in the document, 
the statement of the ApTla Adda is followed by a statement of a clerk 
at the GuthT Jaca Adda, who argues that the participation of Kularatna 
violates the prescribed procedure and that the contract of Meheramana 
had already been approved. Finally, however, the oral decision of the 
commander-in-chief is quoted, who decided that Kularatna be allowed 
to submit his bid, but the bidders should be assembled and the license 
be auctioned off due to the fact that DasaT and consequently the days 
for gambling were imminent and therefore not enough time to conduct 
a proper tender process. In any case, it is noteworthy that one of the 
reasons given for the exception is that Kularatna at least arrived during 
the evening on the day of the deadline, which can be seen as an attempt 
to reconcile the exception with the existing legal framework. 

What we are witness to in the following two documents in conse¬ 
quence of this decision is an out-and-out bidding war between Mehe¬ 
ramana and Kularatna, as recorded in two bonds (NGMPP K 499/48, 
K 499/47, Docs. 4 and 5 of the Appendix), both from the 12* of the 
bright fortnight of Asvina, i.e., six days after the date of Document 3. 
It seems that the context of these two documents is a meeting between 
the two interested parties ordered by the commander-in-chief, in which 
the license was supposed to be auctioned off. In the first of these two 

25 In Rana Nepal the prime minister simultaneously held the office of command¬ 
er-in-chief. 

26 See Agrawal 1976: 36ff. 
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documents, Meheramana promises to pay 60 mom per annum, four 
mom more than Kularatna. By contrast, in the next document Mehe¬ 
ramana admits that he has been outbid by Kularatna: he cannot offer 
more than 80 mom, whereas the latter is ready to pay as much as 84 
mom per year. 

How is this suspension of the usual procedure to be understood? 
Since the documentary evidence is fragmentary, it is not possible to 
give an unambiguous answer. I can only offer two possibilities here: 

First, the exception was granted in order to increase income for the 
guthi in question. Thanks to the bidding war between Meheramana and 
Kularatna, the rent finally climbed up to 84 mom per year, more than 
double the amount of the first tender. Ordering a new tender may sim¬ 
ply have been a strategy to spark the competition and thereby increase 
the value of the gambling license. Second, Kularatna perhaps received 
preferential treatment due to the fact that he had contracted other reve¬ 
nue-generating arrangements with the Annapurna Guthi. From a report 
of the Guthi Bandobasta Adda (Guthi Affairs Ofiice)^^ from 1904^^ 
we know that Kularatna entered into a revenue-generating contract 
involving two pieces of guthi-raikara land belonging to the Annapurna 
Guthi. Therefore, it may be the case that the administration granted this 
exception to someone known as a reliable contractor. 


Conclusion 

The regulations for gambling in Rana-era Nepal served three objectives: 
first, to accommodate an established socio-ritual practice; second, to 
maintain social order; and third, to generate income for the state. The 
last of these was achieved by treating gambling as a state monopoly, 
whose venues were rented out for the highest bid according to principles 
governing revenue-farming arrangements (ijdrd system). The case study 
presented here proves that the bureaucratic procedures for the manage¬ 
ment of the ijdrd system laid down in the MA 1888 were largely in prac¬ 
tice in the context of the Annapurna Guthi. The prescribed procedures 
were made reference to and observed within the guthi administration 


27 The Guthi Bandobasta Adda appears to have been established by Jahga 
Bahadura Rana in 1852-1853 to replace the former Guthi Kacaharl. Its foun¬ 
dation marks the change from the guthfydri system of guthi management to the 
contractor-based system (see Regmi 1978: 713-714). 

28 See NGMPPK 242/31. 
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and inter-office communications. Even the order issued under the name 
of the commander-in-chief, which obviously deviated from the injunc¬ 
tions of the MA (NGMPP K 499/41; Doc. 3 of the Appendix), is for¬ 
mulated as an interpretation of the existing legal framework rather than 
explicitly overruling it. This underlines the high normative value the 
MA enjoyed in the self-representation of the Rana state. 

Still, it would be misleading to take a solely legalistic approach to 
the study of market governance during the Rana period, since legal 
regulations were not completely hewn in stone. Bureaucratic instru¬ 
ments existed, which provided societal actors with room to negotiate 
their way through the legal framework. It seems that the practice of 
petitioning was crucial in this context, and quite effective as well, as 
our case suggests.^^ Kularatna’s petition did not end up in a dusty office 
shelf, but was forwarded by the ApTla Adda to the responsible offices. 
Thus it appears that the ApTla Adda may have played an important role 
in translating demands from societal actors into state practice. Still, a 
petition itself without some means of allowing regular administrative 
procedures to be suspended would have been ineffective. We find one 
such option in the order of the commander-in-chief (pmmdfigi). How¬ 
ever, in the present case it remains unclear whether granting the peti¬ 
tion served more the interests of the petitioner or those of the bureau¬ 
cracy, which was able to increase the value of the revenue-generating 
arrangement by admitting another competitor. 

This micro-historical study, then, raises a number of general and 
theoretical questions on state and society in Nepal’s Tong nineteenth 
century’: Was the dialectic between petitions and the orders of the 
commander-in-chief one that allowed societal actors from below to 
influence and redirect rigid state policies, and consequently kept the 
state responsive to initiatives from below? Or was it rather an instru¬ 
ment that enabled state authorities to employ legal measures arbitrarily, 
turning a predictable legal framework into an extra-legal despotism? 
Only further research on the interaction between state, law and society 
in Rana-era Nepal will help to answer these questions. 


29 The role of petitions has been stressed in recent approaches to “state building 
from below” which emphasize communicative and other interactional angles as 
well as local initiatives in the development of early modern statehood in Europe 
(see e.g. Holenstein 2009: 5,13f.). Recently, S. Rupakheti (2016) has considered 
the formation of the Nepalese state along these same lines. 
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Appendix 

Editorial Conventions 

The texts have been transcribed as faithfully as possible; the ortho¬ 
graphy, for instance, has not been changed into modern Nepali. Nepali 
case endings are treated as true suffixes and Nepali compound verbs 
have been joined. The nukta-sign (as in 3T) and middle dot have 
been silently ignored in the editions. The danda (|) has been supplied 
to the text as a sentence breaker where necessary. The various types of 
macrons and lines are uniformly represented by Line numbers 
have been added for the main body of the original text. 

The copyright of the facsimiles remains with the Nepal Rashtriya 
Abhilekhalaya (National Archives, Government of Nepal). 


Editorial Signs 

[] editorial addition 

{} editorial deletion 

[... ] lacuna, breakage 

<> scribal addition 


30 This sign in many cases functions as a word separator but it is sometimes also 
used without any obvious purpose. 
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Document 1: A Report by the Guthl Jaca Adda re the Tender 
Process of the Gambling License at the Market Square of 
Asan 

Dated VS 1959, Tuesday, the 13* of the dark fortnight of Asvina (1902 
CE); Guthl Sarnsthana card no. 4; Po. no. 4 Gu. Bam.; microfilmed 
as NGMPP K 499/44; for the digital edition, see DOI; https://doi. 
org/10.11588/diglit.37000. 

Facsimile: 



»ii 

'iW IT <^1425^1 ov,^ rtlK.cn fT? *11^ 

k\1^<5T 

M ‘V»^^<*1^\STTr0dD ^151 A)?r^A 

>^)«1 <*14 5 ^« fl /| 
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Edition: 

? 

[Seal] 

1 'll*! 3l||c(|(i 

I ^ [^]- 

«i^i ^d'*l [n]- 

^<%>'^n^t^T^^3T^nTT3TFrraitT'jft3r%^?n^q#H'^nM%T^^ ? 

[^]- 

10 TTfch<^lH^4l-^lHchl ?o'^^ffeTT^'^l ch<ilHHl[nT] 

^Itl-diJIchl gHI^I nl-^chl HHHI \S<{1^ ^l-ti^w1-^li^l^P^tit^K^J]al- 

t ^ <{l«+,i 4fchl ^ <=il^ 'thi ^ 

??? cfferr^'-^i cj^t^^i:>ui4]<^i^3T^- 

^ ^ Tft5 xo ^ ^ nt ^ ^ ^ 

15 Tft5 ?^o ^!<■'*)1^1 #5r^^«rqf^d^ mR'I^hhi 

^ Tr?JT^ ^:%HTOT ^ ^ Sl^nn ^t!TT^ ^TTOTT 

Trm «TT5 ^ X ftsf's nr 's ^ ^Twt^^n^tfn” ^ ^twiT 

TTl ^ ^:%r ^^3TFn<^ 1^ ^ ^ft^^FTT ^ 3n7TT>^7Mtfi; 

■^T^ ? ^ cTT[n] - 

■g”'q^3iNch| 4ld1^l dw'141'4l'*)“^l cWsf'nt'i'+HI ':([i'*'ilH J|R ^l'il'41'*) 

20 WT'dkT^^:t^n^T^W3TT^^^'^^^i^FTWT'^3TH?irT^- 
I ^K ^I'j^'l ^^1 did i|^<Hldchl HHHI ilHdHl4li[#3n^^ I fi%^- 
^ ?W 'HH 4ld1 srmH^ --- 


31 For tdsapurji. 

32 For tasTdiyama. 

33 For tasTdiyakoma. 

34 For td[s]nu. 

35 For tasTdiyako. 
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Translation: 


Venerable Annapurna 1 
From the Guthl Jaca Adda.^^ 

Uprdnta'?^ The market square which is within the four boundaries of the 
Guthl of -1- (i.e., Venerable Annapurna) at Asan is not registered in the 
record book. The contractor has been made to write down the rate of 35 
moru for establishing gambling at the market square during the years 
when gambling is permitted. A report was sent by the Adda in accor¬ 
dance with testimony given by Meheramana Nhuche Pradhana from 
KasuvTlachi, city of Kathmandu, who currently lives in Turuvahala, 
stating: ‘An order {sanada-purji) should be issued under my name that 
I pay the rate of 35 moru per annum during the years when gambling 
is permitted as well as the years when it is not permitted.” It was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Mulukl Adda, which stated: “Every year post a notice in 
accordance with the Am.” This report was returned to this Adda with 
the approval of the [above-mentioned] order. Meheramana has written 
a promissory statement stating: “As promised, I will pay the annual 
contract [sum] for three years starting from .. .^^ day, the T^of the dark 
fortnight of Vaisakha in the [Vikrama] year [19]59 to the 15* of the 
bright fortnight of the [Vikrama] year [19] 61 every year within the 
month of Karttika, [which amounts to] 105 moru for three years at the 
rate of 35 moru [per annum].” Therefore, the seven-day deadline for 
[the submission of] bids was posted under the name of that person. On 
the sixth day when the deadline had not yet expired, Vaida^^ KrsnavTra, 
who lives in Vatu Tola, wrote a bond to this Adda, stating: “As I wrote, 
I will pay 111 moru for the three-year contract at the rate of 37 moru 
per annum, which is two moru more than the 35 moru [promised ear¬ 
lier].” [In response] to this [bid], Meheramana Nhuche Pradhana wrote 
a bond and submitted it to the Adda, stating: “I will pay 120 moru for 
three years at the rate of 40 moru [per annum,] which is 3 moru more, 
with each year’s contract sum being cleared within the month of Cai- 
tra.” [Thus] the seven-day deadline for [submission of] bids was posted 

36 A seal, probably of the Guthl Jaca Adda, has been affixed to this line. 

37 Lit. “hereafter.” In earlier prose and documents, this word marked the begin¬ 
ning of a text or paragraph. 

38 Due to breakage in the manuscript, the weekday cannot be determined. 

39 This is probably meant as the professional title vaidya, an Ayurvedic doctor. 
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on Saturday, the 4* of the dark fortnight of Bhadra in the [Vikrama] 
year [19] 59. Since nobody came to promise more for the contract even 
by the sixth day [of the deadline period], the notice for the last day of 
the deadline period had to be posted in accordance with the decision 
[taken] on the information given. It has been posted today. Therefore, 
if anybody wishes to take the contract fee as described by promising 
more [than the bid of 120 mom for three years] for this contract, come 
to write a bond by today. If the deadline expires, [the contract] will be 
[issued] under the name of Meheramana. 

Tuesday, the 13* of the dark fortnight of Asvina in the [Vikrama] year 
1959. 
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Document 2: A Written Statement by Ratanamana Jyapu, 
Asamana Jyapu and Siva Bahadura NakarmI re the Reassign¬ 
ment of the Gambling License at the Asan Market Square 

Dated VS 1959, Wednesday, the 14* of AWina (1902 CE); GuthT 
Samsthana card no. 6; Po no. 4 Gu. Bam.; microfilmed as NGMPP 
K 499/46; for the digital edition, see DOI; https://doi.org/10.11588/ 
diglit.36938. 

Facsimile: 












»1 
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Edition: 

«ft\ 

1 I 3TFt---?-- 

3rr WT sTFfi ^ xo ^ ^ 

'*'|h1hWI ^I'il41-4I'*) VS<{1^| U|K 

5 con^"'' 

nl'^chi HHHi H^Trmsrmf^ <^^>'^- 

<N|chl ^N'l^«Tl%^IHl^<5'ch| ;^^)HM ^^1<lEl^'j| 

J|6l -^N a||IHI'i^---^---Tn"^^T3^l --- 

dHdlH 

10 Hlid'|MI<i<i)H cj<^l <dH^M ---? 

--- ? 

^fd dJ<(d ?WdlH ftfd 3TT^^ 


40 Added by a second hand in the upper margin. 

41 For tdsT. 

42 For tdsTydko. 
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Translation: 

SrT 

Venerable Goddess Annapurna 1 
Five-times Venerable Sarkara"^^ 3 
Venerable Commander-in-Chief 2 
No. 1444 

The following has been written by us, the persons mentioned in the 
details [below], residing in separate places. Age’^^ Meheramana Nhuche 
Pradhana, who lives in Turnbahala, Kathmandu, [earlier] wrote [the 
following] bond: “I will arrange for the dice for gambling at the Asan 
market square within the four boundaries of the Guthl of -1- (i.e.. Ven¬ 
erable Goddess Annapurna) and pay 120 moru for three years from 
the [Vikrama] year [19]59 to [19]61 at a rate of moru 40 per annum.” 
A notice [to this effect] was posted for [the official] seven-day period. 
On the sixth day it was removed and -2- (i.e.. Venerable Command¬ 
er-in-Chief) was informed of this [fact]. It is true that when one day was 
left on the fixed-period notice, which was posted on Tuesday, the 13* 
of the dark fortnight of Asvina in the [Vikrama] year [19]59, under the 
name of the above-mentioned person in accordance with the Ain, it was 
lost, having been blown away by the wind. We have of our own volition 
submitted a witnessed written statement (muculkd) [to this effect] to 
-3- (i.e.. Five-times Venerable Sarkara) through the Guthl Jaca Adda. 

Details: 

Ratanamana Jyapu, residing in Dupata Tola, Patan — 0 
Asamana Jyapu, residing at the same place (i.e., Dupata Tola), Patan 
— 0 

Siva Bahadura Nakarml, residing in Kamalachl Tola, the city of Kath¬ 
mandu — 0 


On Wednesday, the 14* of Asvina in the [Vikrama] year 1959. [May it 
be] auspicious. 


43 Lit. “five-times venerable ruler”; title used by the Saha kings (Whelpton 2005: 
266). 

44 The meaning of this number is unclear and may have been assigned for archival 
purposes. 

45 Lit. “hencefore ward”; used in documents to mark the beginning of a text or 
paragraph. 
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Document 3: A PramangT by the Commander-in-Chief re 
the Tender Process for the Gambling License at the Market 
Square of Asan 

Dated VS 1959, Tuesday, the 6* of the bright fortnight of Asvina (1902 
CE); GuthT Sarnsthana card no 1; Po. no. 4. Gu. Bam.; microfilmed 
as NGMPP K 499/41; for the digital edition, see DOI; https://doi. 
org/10.11588/diglit.36999. 


Facsimile: 
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Edition: 

«ft\ 

? 

W nToT '^41 Tt3f ^ in 

? <{lH <=(icR i^KHi i)<i si^si^Tiniin^srKTsi^viil^^chi gni- 

'^N 3i|mi Hil^41-|i^nTiT- 
3rftn3i|ichi ij^TtsiNi'+lHi ? 41 h ':(i4il i^K^- 
^ 3RT SRWT WtsT'"’3n^ ^ W ^ ^ ^ 

JNIchl <^<ii I 3RT 

auml JKW^^n^infiJ]6l -cdl-l ai^lchl <l{d<'J4l '^^1- 

^ ---^--- «l^':('+l 4lTil ^^IHI HWI sTT^^^M41h 

^3iiiiichi gHi^i i^K <iidi<^<^i 41<^wi 

^'41'*) §<^1 0,H':(*ii4lH ':((iN<i'+) 4-4K <il^ I '^^^nFTtn- 
SRinr ^ iKiW3g I ^ ^ ^ ^3?^ ^TTOTT 

^Si^lchl <=)|^Hlchl <'il< JKl{ Hi'i NWMM HI^^H 

«Ffi ^ ^STR SRFTT ii% - - - ^ - - - nrt^^ ^ «Ffi TTfTwi 

'*HdM <{1^M <MI^I jR'*) 1^ --- 

[seal of Dilamana Rana; at the bottom-left margin] 

[seal of Dilamana Rana; at the bottom-right margin] 


46 For rati. 
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Translation: 

SrT 

Venerable Annapurna 1 

Venerable Commander-in-Chief General 2 

On Tuesday, the 6* of the bright fortnight of Asvina in the [Vikrama] 
year [19] 59. 

A note from the ApTla Adda [earlier] arrived with the following 
details: Kularatna has submitted a petition stating: “In the matter of 
the note posted for the bidding process for renting the market square 
of Asan within the four boundaries of -1- (i.e., the Guthl of Venerable 
Annapurna), given that I had to perform a death ritual on the last day 
before the deadline, and since the Adda had already closed when I 
went, [too] late, to tell this to it, I informed the watchman, [so please] 
let me participate in the bidding.” [The following] was ordered: if he is 
eligible to bid, let [him] make a bid in conformity with the Am and send 
his bid afterwards to the Jaca Adda. BuddhT Bahadura, the clerk of the 
Guthl Jaca Adda, informed -2- (i.e., the Commander-in-Chief Gen¬ 
eral), stating: “Kularatna came to the Adda in the night when the Adda 
had already closed, on the day which was the last day of the deadline 
[period] and made a petition, stating: ‘ [Please] let me participate in the 
bidding.’ It seems that according to the Ain we should not let him par¬ 
ticipate in the bidding, since he arrived when the Adda [already] had 
closed. You gave post-deadline approval in the name of Meheramana 
who had earlier promised [a sum in the bid], but since Kularatna came 
that same day to make a petition, whatever order [you give] in the 
matter of the execution of the bidding [we shall obey].” -2- (i.e., the 
Commander-in-Chief General) Saheba has ordered [the following]: 
“Since he came on the same day to make a petition as the dice for gam¬ 
bling had to be arranged and since it was during the Dasai holidays 
that the deadline had been posted, and since a [new] deadline cannot 
be announced, given that [the days left for] gambling are coming to an 
end, a [new] deadline for the bidding need not, according to the Am, be 
posted. Assemble the people who have promised [a sum] in the Adda 
and carry out the bidding in their presence. Issue an appointment letter 
from the Adda in the name of the person who promises the highest 
[sum], and later obtain approval of the report [sent]. In this matter 
you will not be blamed. Forward it (i.e., the report) to the Guthl Jaca 
Adda.” This has been signed and stamped by Captain Dilamana Rana."^^ 


47 The seal of Dilamana Rana has been affixed to the beginning and end of this line. 
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Document 4: A Promissory Note by Meheramana Nhuche 
Pradhana to the Government re the Gambling License at 
the Market Square of Asan 

Dated VS 1959, Tuesday, the 12* day of the bright fortnight of Asvina 
(1902 CE); GuthT Sarnsthana card no. 8; Po. no. 4. Gu. Bam.; micro¬ 
filmed as NGMPP K 499/48; for the digital edition, see DOI; https:// 
doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32509. 

Facsimile: 
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Edition: 

«ft\ 

? 

^aifU^dddlHI -^dlchl mdl sjnI dtichl WTT- 

■srilil did ^I'ilill'+l did '*'|H jR'+l *il*! 

chdHHIHI ^)n 1 y6l dN Sl^^fTT^ ---^---? WW 3TT^ 


48 The signature of Meheramana Nhuche Pradhana is in the left hand margin. 
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Translation: 

SrT 

Venerable Annapurna 1 
Five-times Venerable Sarkara 2 
Signature 

[The following] has been written by [me,] Meheramana Nhuche 
Pradhana, aged 41 [and] living in Turubahala, Kathmandu: “Kularatna 
Udasa made a promise to pay 56 mom per annum for three years from 
[Vikrama year] [19]59 to [19]61 [for the contract] for organizing 
gambling at the market square of Asan within the four boundaries of 
-1- (i.e., the GuthT of Venerable Annapurna). Therefore, today I was 
called to the Adda and when I was asked about this, I was content to 
promise 4 moru on top of the 56 moru which had already been prom¬ 
ised by Kularatna Udasa [for the gambling contract at] the said market 
square—thus amounting to a rate of 60 moru per annum in total for 
three years, from [Vikrama year] [19]59 to [19]61. I submit a written 
bond to -2- (i.e.. Five-times Venerable Sarkara) through the GuthT Jaca 
Adda for the period up to the 15* day of the bright fortnight of Caitra 
in 1961, stating that I will pay off the contract [sum] every year by the 
15* of the bright fortnight of Karttika.” 

Tuesday, the 12* of bright fortnight of Asvina in [the Vikrama year] 
1959. 
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Document 5: A Written Statement by Meheramana Nhuche 
Pradhana to the Government Withdrawing from the Tender 
Process for the Gambling License at the Market Square of 
Asan 

Dated VS 1959, Tuesday, the 12* of the bright fortnight of Asvina 
(1902 CE); GuthT Sarnsthana card no. 7; Po. no. 4. Gu. Bam.; micro¬ 
filmed as NGMPP K 499/47; for the digital edition, see DOT: https:// 
doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32510. 


Facsimile: 
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Edition: 

«ft 

? 

nff” 

hInIcI^ TTSTFTJ 3TFr---?---■^ 

^tchk^id ^4,i{c|ct^c+,i -^cjichi ciM^LiwI ^imI .^fcT'+t 4)*! 

<^0 <^ ^> {ttr} ^ ^Hdc(i ^ ^ ^:f?r 

■iR'+Ihi 

3i«H f 0|<H *ii^*! X ^({| ^^1 *i)^*3 .iX WHI wf\ '*'|H 

^ i)<t ^ t \ I ^)n1>iJ|c^I h 1^ <io %^TT cliil ch^H I tTt'TO- 

cJiHI^) i|<l 4lt!X fHiHHiC'tl'J I <=l(iV 

^■in'IhwI'+I ^^m 441 M Ji.il ---^---^^- 

ojj^l ^dl ^i^dJW^rM3TP#T^ --- 


49 The signature of Meheramana Nhuche Pradhana is in the left hand margin. 
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Translation: 

SrT 

Venerable Annapurna 1 
Five-times Venerable Sarkara 2 

This has been written by [me,] Meheramana Nhuche Pradhana, aged 
41 [and] living in Turubahala Tola, Kathmandu city. Age: I increased 
the bid and made a promise, stating: “I will organize gambling on the 
occasions permitted by Sarkara at the market square [of Asan, which 
is] within the four boundaries of -1- (i.e., the Guthl of Venerable 
Annapurna) and will pay [for the contract] at a rate of 80 mom per 
annum from [19]59 to [19]61.” Whereupon Kularatna Udasa, who is 
living at Asan, made a promise, stating: “I will pay 4 moharu more, 
[that is,] 84 moharu in total [per year].” Today I was asked about this 
matter by this Adda: “Say truly whether you’ll promise more on top of 
that or intend to write a letter of withdrawal,” I was content [to say]: “I 
cannot promise more than the 80 moru [already] written [by me]. Since 
I cannot [promise more than that], give [the contract] to Kularatna, 
who has promised 4 moru more than me.” I have willingly written [the 
present] statement of withdrawal (rdjmdmdko jamdnbamdi muculkd), 
stating [additionally] that I will not complain in any matter to the effect 
that I did not have a chance to submit any higher bid, and may [now 
herewith] submit it to -2- (i.e.. Five-times Venerable Sarkara) through 
Guthl Jaca Adda. 

Tuesday, the 12* of the bright fortnight of Asvina in the [Vikrama] year 
1959. [May it be] auspicious. 
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Abbreviations 


ApDhSu 

MA 1854 

MA 1888 

MDh 

NGMPP 

VS 
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Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 

Vikrama Samvat 
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Some Unpublished Gorkhali 
Documents and Early British Records: 
The Example of the Senu JosI 
Community 

Maheshwar P. Joshi and Madan Mohan Joshi 

Introduction 

There was a time when Uttarakhand (India) and Far West Nepal formed 
one single polity under the Katyurls who ruled this region from at least 
the fourth century CE onwards (see for details, M.P. Joshi 2014a, and 
references therein). The Katyurls continue to figure in cultural events 
in many parts of this region even today (M.P. Joshi 2014b). Conse¬ 
quently, the vast majority of the masses inhabiting the cis-Kali (India) 
and the trans-Kali (Nepal) region of the Indo-Nepal border share a 
common history, culture, language, traditions and, above all, kinship 
relations.^ Interestingly, while studying the folklore of this region, 
Gaborieau observed: 

On field enquiry, it appears that part of the same corpus of leg¬ 
ends is also known in the Westernmost districts of Nepal between 
the Karnali and the Mahakali rivers, where once flourished the 
kingdoms of Doti, Bajhang and Accham. Thus the whole area 
from Western Nepal to Garhwal must be considered as one from 
the point of view of the culture. (Gaborieau 1977: xii) 

Sadly, this aspect of Indo-Nepal relations has exceedingly few takers 
in academic circles, hence it remains little known. Among those who 
share common history and culture, the Angirasa gotrf JosTs, variously 
known as Senu/Sinai/Sedhyala JosTs in Kumaon (Pande 1937: 566, 

1 See for details, M.P. Joshi 2010, 2014a, 2014b; Joshi et al. 2014. 
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578) and Sedhal JosT/JoisT/JaisT in the Gorkhali documents (M.R. 
Pant 2002: 127 n. 95), are conspicuous by their envious presence in 
the official documents of the Gorkhalis (D.R. Panta VS 2063; M.R. 
Pant 2002) and total absence in the early official British records (M.P. 
Joshi 2011). 

The vamsdvalT (genealogy) of the Senu JosTs of Kumaon reads that 
its compiler consulted a number of literary texts and knowledgeable 
persons to redraft it, and it was completed in Saka 1702 (1780 CE). 
In sum, it informs us that Padmanabha, the progenitor of the Ahgi- 
rasa gotrl JosTs in Uttarakhand, a priest in the temple of Somanatha 
in Gujarat, came to the hills along with his family during the reign of 
King Kalyanarajadeva in Saka 590 (668 CE). The king settled his fam¬ 
ily at modern Joshimath (District Camoli, Garhwal), which place was 
named after them. In the course of time, they moved to Kumaon under 
the patronage of King Padmatadeva, who granted them five villages, 
including Senugau, in Saka 936 (1014 CE), whence they dispersed into 
different places (J. JosT 2010: Parisistha A). 

One of us (M.P. Joshi 1990a) has studied the vamsdvalTs of several 
prominent Brahmin septs of Kumaon. Interestingly, the Angirasa gotrl 
JosT varnsavail alone is written in pauranic diction and does not claim 
that these JosTs served their royal patrons as counsellors or high-rank¬ 
ing officials hereditarily under the old regimes, which being the wont 
of the authors of such literature in Kumaon. 

Eurthermore, the occurrence of the names of the KatyurT kings 
Kalyanarajadeva and Padmatadeva lends credibility to this vamsdvalT 
follows from the fact that these two kings are also known from the 
KatyurT inscriptions dated to the ninth-tenth centuries CE (Prinsep 
1838; Kielhorn 1896; Sircar 1955-1956). Significantly, on the basis 
of these inscriptions, Kalyanarajadeva’s rule may be assigned to the 
latter half of the eighth century CE and that of Padmatadeva to approx¬ 
imately the second quarter of the tenth century CE (M.P. Joshi 1990b: 
45-48). Thus, the respective dates of these two kings occurring in the 
vamsdvalT are remarkable in that they are close to the ones worked out 
on the basis of internal evidence of the inscriptions by about a century. 
Obviously, originally the Angirasa gotrl JosTs were associated with the 
KatyurTs, who, as rulers of Par West Nepal, also settled a branch of 
these JosTs there.^ 

2 Some of the Angirasa gotrl JosTs settled in Doti still maintain ties with their 

parent branch in Kumaon, hence in contact with the present authors who are 

also Senu JosTs. 
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In course of time, the Senu JosTs spread to other areas of Nepal, 
and one of their branches, namely, the house of Satananda, settled in 
Ragini (Lamjung).^ His grandson Damodara became a prominent fig¬ 
ure in the Gorkhali polity."^ What is central to the present essay is that 
at the age of eleven Damodara fled to Gorkha from Ragini and, due to 
his proficiency in astrology, soon became a confidant of the Queen of 
King PrthvTnarayana Saha. In Saka 1691 (1769 CE) he accompanied 
the Queen when the royal couple moved to Kathmandu. After the death 
of the Queen, he became a close confidant of Bahadura Saha (uncle of 
the minor King Ranabahadura) who took over as the Regent of Nepal 
in 1785 CE (ibid.). It is during the Regency of Bahadura Saha that 
Gorkha occupied Kumaon in 1791 CE. 

Whether it was a coincidence or else due to intimacy with Damodara, 
the Senu JosT, the Gorkhalis appointed Sivarama, another Senu JosT, 
to the coveted post of tahsTldara and pamca daphatan for collection 

3 Interestingly, Satananda’s descendant Rajlvalocana JosT has compiled a vamsdvalT 
of his family. According to it, Satananda “left Jhijhaud Gaon in Kumaon because 
of a breach of conduct on the part of the British and came to Lamjuh in YS. 1721 
when VTramardana Saha was reigning” (Pant 2002: 126-127 n. 95; see for text, 
D. Panta VS 2063: 14-21). However, Dinesaraja Panta (VS 2063: 8 n. 7) has 
conclusively shown that VTramardana Saha was ruling over Lamjung in VS 1839 
(1782 CE) when it was annexed to the state of Nepal. Furthermore, the British 
took over Kumaon in 1815 CE, and the “breach of conduct” could not have taken 
place earlier than that date, therefore, these discrepancies point to the errone¬ 
ous presentation of events (M.R. Pant 2002: 126-127 n. 95). To these may be 
added another fallacious piece of information contained in the vamsdvalT under 
reference. It reads that Satananda belonged to the Ahgirasa gotra and SedhaT 
thara (branch/line) of the JosTs of Jhijhauda (Kumaoni Jhijhada) Gau, which 
is in modern Champawat District (Kumaon, Uttarakhand). However, Sedhai 
Gau is the Nepali rendering of Kumaoni Senugau, i.e.,_ Village Senu (Katyur 
Valley, District Bageshwar, Uttarakhand), given to the Ahgirasa gotri JosTs by 
KatyurT King Padmatadeva mentioned above. Jhijhada is the original home of 
the Garga gotri JosTs of Kumaon associated with the Candra kings of Kumaon 
and it has nothing to do with the Ahgirasa gotri JosTs (see Atkinson 1886: 423; 
Pande 1937: 564-565). Since Garga gotri Harsadeva JosT of Jhijhada, “the Earl 
Warwick of Kumaon”, enjoyed a pre-eminent position in the Anglo-Nepal affairs 
leading to the British occupation of Uttarakhand (see Atkinson 1884: 595-606, 
609-610,616-617, 646-647), it seems, by showing affiliation with Jhijhada Gau, 
the chronicler wanted to claim higher socio-political antecedents of his family 
in Nepal, the like of Harsadeva of Jhijhada. In that case, this part of Satananda’s 
vamsdvalT refers to the times when Harsadeva JosT was a close confidant of the 
Gorkhalis (ca. 1788-1794 CE). They seem to be in strained relations from ca. 
1794 CE onwards (see Atkinson 1884: 610ff.), though, seemingly, the Gorkhalis 
continued to maintain good relations with him. Thus, a royal order of “Samvat 
1860” (1803 CE) to Harsadeva reads: “you are hereby ordered to do faithfully 
what lies in our interests. We shall grant you possession of the lands given to you 
by Pratip Shah and Lalit Shah” [of Garhwal] (Regmi 1988: 12). 

4 See for details and family archives of Damodara, which also include official 
Gorkhali documents (D Panta VS 2063). 
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of revenue of Kumaon. However, it is also likely that, as one of the 
documents (Saka 1860 [1803 CE]) reads, Sivarama JosT already held 
that office during the preceding Candra regime, and therefore he was 
reappointed to the position. In any case, it suggests that he was taken 
as a trustworthy official by the Gorkhalis. Sivarama JosT belonged to 
Village Galli (District Almora, Kumaon, Uttarakhand, India).^ 

By virtue of being the tahsTldara of Kumaon, Sivarama JosT pos¬ 
sessed a large number of archival records.^ In the present study we will 
discuss two Idlamohara documents from his archives (see Appendix), 
issued by KajT Gajakesara Parhde (VS 1860 [1803 CE]) and Sudhakar- 
nasirn BogatT (VS 1866 [1809 CE]). We will eventually show that, sig¬ 
nificantly, these documents deconstruct the official British version of the 
concerned part of the administrative history of pre-British Kumaon. 

Erom these documents we can see that the office of the tahsTldara 
and pamca daphatari was assigned a fairly large number of duties, such 
as maintenance of the records of all of Kumaon, along with revenue 
collection, supervision of the headquarters of different administrative 
units, of storehouses, of arms, of ammunition, and of religious insti¬ 
tutions. In fact, the Gorkhali documents clearly show that the office 
of daphatari was the nerve centre of the revenue management of the 
state.^ Therefore, the incumbent of this office was required to be a man 
of integrity and an experienced, efficient person. Obviously, Sivarama 
JosT met all these qualifications, for, as we learn from KajT Gajakesara 
Parhde’s letter, he had already held the office of the parnca daphatari 
during the preceding Candra regime and must have proven his integri¬ 
ty.^ Otherwise, KajT Gajakesara Parhde would not have appointed him 

5 For the vamsdvalT of the Senu JosTs of Galli, see P.C. JosT n.d. 

6 Sadly, due to his adventurous lifestyle Sivarama JosT could not manage his 
records as he was always on the move in the wake of the Anglo-Gorkha war. 
Credit goes to his direct descendant, the late Advocate Ram Candra JosT, who 
salvaged some of the archives, which include part of the famous Sanskrit text 
Kalyanacandrodayam, and a few Idlamohara documents, among others. Cur¬ 
rently these documents are in the custody of his son Dr. M.M. Joshi (one of the 
present authors). 

7 See Whalley 1870: 37-38; Regmi 1970: 148; for details of its official activities, 
Regmi 1980, 1981a-d, 1982, 1983ab etc. 

8 It is to be noted here that the earliest known revenue registers found in Kumaon 
belong to the Raika rulers of Doti-Sira (Far West Nepal-eastern Kumaon), 
which were adopted by the Candra rulers some time after dislodging the Raikas 
from the cis-Kali area (India) in 1581 CE. The earliest date of adoption of 
these records by the Candras as mentioned in these records, which are termed 
daphatara, is Saka 1522 (1600 CE). Currently these records are being criti¬ 
cally examined by the first author (MPJ, see for further information, M.P. Joshi 
1992, 1998b, 2005; Joshi/Brown 2000). 
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as the Chief Record-keeper in VS 1860 (1803 CE), and he was still 
in office in VS 1866 (1809 CE) as we learn from the letter of Sudha- 
karnasirn BogatT. 

Since the high-ranking Gorkhali functionaries serving in Kumaon 
were subjected to frequent transfers on account of their arrogance, cor¬ 
ruption, neglect of duties and the like, or else due to court intrigues in 
Kathmandu (see for details, Regmi 1999: ch. 3), Sivarama JosT serving 
for a period of six years is indeed long. It seems that he continued 
to serve Gorkha throughout up to 1815 CE, as follows from the fact 
that no Gorkhali document is available showing the termination of 
his services or else appointment of another person to the office of the 
pamca daphatan. In this connection, it is interesting to note that in VS 
1862 (1805 CE) King Glrvanayuddha Vikrama Saha of the Gorkhalis 
appointed “Ramkrishna Joshi” as “Dafadari” (subordinate to pamca 
daphatari) in Kumaon on probation, the conditions being: 

Have statements recorded accurately, without affection or favor¬ 
itism*,^ and records (Dafdar) thus prepared. In case you listen 
to anybody, indulge in maneuvers (Prapanch), receive* bribes 
and suppress (information), and in case we receive reports to 
this effect from any source, and we are able to obtain a con¬ 
fession from you, we shall award you punishment according to 
your caste. In case you have accurate statements recorded, and 
discharge your functions* promptly* accordingly to the regula¬ 
tions, we shall grant you rewards (Rijh) and confirm you in your 
post. (Regmi 1972: 65-66) 

It may be noted that Kumaon during those days was divided into sev¬ 
eral administrative units called pargand, and Ramkrishna Joshi was 
appointed as keeper of records (“Dafadari”) of a pargand, obviously 
under Sivarama JosT who was in-charge of the whole of Kumaon. We 
do not know whether the former was confirmed in his post or not; how¬ 
ever, as can be noticed, no such condition was imposed on Sivarama 
JosT when he was appointed to the office of the pamca daphatari. Obvi¬ 
ously, his integrity was never doubted, even though he had served the 
adversary of Gorkha. 


9 *Asterisk-marked words, misspelled in the original text owing to typographical 
mistakes, have been corrected. 
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The British Accounts 

It may be noted that the early British archival material is replete with 
references to certain local “principal inhabitants” whom the British 
contacted for support to conquer Kumaon-Garhwal (Saksena 1956: 
1-9, 16-23, 31-42, 56-61, etc.). After the conquest, the British cre¬ 
ated a new group of subordinate political elites from those “principal 
inhabitants” who, by virtue of their high caste, claimed to have enjoyed 
hereditary bureaucratic status from the pre-Gorkha regimes and who 
vouched for utmost loyalty to the British. In the process, “Othering” 
their own fraternity, a new section of local political elites claiming 
hereditary descent to high offices emerged to share power. Read in this 
context, omission of the Senu JosTs from the pre-British administrative 
history of Kumaon as recorded by the early British can be explained. 
Whether such discrepancies were the products of British ignorance or 
of manufactured history, in either case, they relate to the process of 
“Othering” (see for details, M.P. Joshi 1998a, 2011). 

The so-called Jaisi caste in Nepal is a unique example of the pro¬ 
cess of “Othering”. Thus, Acharya (1970: 277), writing on “The Jaisi 
Caste”, notes: 

The Smritis, written in the plains of the “Madhydesha” between 
the Ganga and Jamuna rivers, regard it as a sin for a Brahman 
to take a married woman or widow of Brahman caste as his 
wife. Children born of a married Brahman woman or widow in 
this manner are known as “Kunda” and “Golaka” respectively. 
Orthodox Brahmans framed these rules even though* it was not 
proper to punish children for the sins of their fathers. How¬ 
ever, Brahmans inhabiting principalities established during the 
medieval period in the hill regions* between Kumaun-Doti and 
Jajarkot-Salyan mitigated this punishment to some extent. The 
offspring of the unions mentioned above were employed as 
Jyotishi, or astrologers, which gradually corrupted to Jaisi, as 
well as clerks. However, they were not permitted to perform 
religious functions at the homes of pure Brahmans (Upadhyaya) 
and pure Kshatriyas* (Thakuri). Jaisis thus occupied a lower 
rank in the Brahman caste. There were Jaisis all over the hill 
region up to the Kirat region in the east. In contradistinction, 
Upadhyaya Brahmans were permitted to study and teach the 
Vedas, conduct or perform religious functions (Yajnyas) and 
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give or accept ritual gifts* (dana). Jaisis were prohibited from 
teaching the Vedas* to conducting Yajnyas for the [sic] taking 
ritual gifts from Upadhyaya Brahmans and Thakuris. During 
the invasion of Nuwakot, Prithvi Narayan Shah employed 
Kalu Jaisi (Adhikari) of Nuwakot to install a past [? post?] 
according to Tantric rites at Mahamandal without the knowl¬ 
edge* of his enemy* Jayant Rana. Jaisis had not been able to 
do so at Sankhugaun when this village was attacked by Sardar 
Shivarama Simha Basnyat in 1745. The Gorkhalis were 
defeated* in this battle. Prithvi Narayan Shah then introduced 
a rule according to which this task was to be performed* by a 
brave soldier*, not by a Jaisi, on the hill adjacent to the fort 
that was the target of attack. But the observance of this rite 
did not insure victory. Prithvi* Narayan Shah did not recruit 
Jaisi as soldiers, but employed them to find out prospective* 
recruits and discharge clerical functions. He had chosen 
Jaskarna Pande to start the economic blockade of Kathmadu 
Valley. Upadhyaya Brahmans too functioned* as astrologers and 
they too were called Jaisis. But these two groups of* Jaisis did 
not have commensal and marital relations between them, some¬ 
times, an Upadhyaya Brahman who had the mother of Kundaka 
or Golaka children in his home secretly took rice touched by 
her. When the secret leaked, expiation was essential, and this 
sometimes involved the royal family too. In 1759 A.D., the 
practice was introduced of members* of the royal family and 
other Kshatriya of offering obeisance* (Pranama) to Upadhyaya 
Brahmans who functioned as astrologers (Jaisi), and “Salaam” 
to Kundakas Golakas and their descendants*. Jaskarna Pande 
received the first “Salaam” accordingly at Belkot in that year. 
In 1761 A.D., this practice was introduced all over the kingdom 
of Gorkha. Soon afterwards, Jaskarna Pande sentenced to capi¬ 
tal punishment on the charge of having attempted to capture the 
Crown Prince, Pratap Singh Shah, and hand him over to Jaya 
Prakash Malla, but this did not affect the practice of offering 
“Salaam” to Jaisis. Both King Prithvi Narayan Shah and Crown 
Prince Pratap Simha Shah thus offered “Salaam” in their letters 
to Srikrishna Pathak, who had taken up the responsibility of 
attacking Kathmandu Valley. No letter of King Prithvi Narayan 
Shah in which he has offered “Salaam” in this manner to any 
other Jaisi has been discovered. 
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Acharya is palpably wrong if he is using the word “Jaisi” for the entire 
JosT community of the hills area under reference. However, if he is 
using the term as generic for all such Brahmins as practised marriage 
with a married woman or a widow of Brahman caste, he is right. Even 
in that case, he was expected to consult the then available published 
material on the JosT caste of Kumaon. In fact, the Gorkhalis had pro¬ 
mulgated area and caste specific rules relating to such marriages, as 
these were widely practised in Nepal in all sections of society, as is 
clear from the following account: 

Sexual relations with the widowed wives of elder brothers seem 
to have been a common practice among many communities in 
the hill regions of Nepal. It is interesting that even high-caste 
Upadhyaya Brahmans and Chhetris followed this practice. 
(Regmi 1972: 1) 

Obviously, such a practice was not exclusive to any caste. If the off¬ 
spring of Brahmins from such practices were called “Jaisis”, the term 
“Jaisi” is generic, it is not a caste. Admittedly, some of the Sedhal JosTs, 
like Upadhyaya Brahmans, may have married widowed wives of elder 
brothers or married women, however, it does not follow that the entire 
community of SedhaT JosTs of Uttarakhand origin in Nepal should be 
clubbed with the Jaisi caste. 

It would suffice to add here that, in the pre-Gorkhali polities of 
Kumaon and Doti, the JosTs enjoyed a pre-eminent position in political 
society. The word “Jaisi” does not occur in any document of Kumaon. 
Even in the Idlamohara documents of the Gorkhali relating to Kumaon, 
the JosTs are invariably styled as “JoTsi/JosT/Joisi/Jyotirvid”. Eurther- 
more, in most of the letters issued by the Gorkhali Kings, the JosTs of 
Kumaon are offered prandma. In a single case. King Ranabahadura 
offers saldma to Gadadhara Jyotirvid, however, in another letter jointly 
addressed to Harsadeva, Gadadhara, and Ramanarayana, he styles the 
trio as dvijakula tilaka (ornaments in the lineages of the Brahmins) 
and offers them premdlingana (affectionate hug); obviously a Jaisi 
as defined by Acharya cannot be addressed as dvijakula tilaka by the 
Gorkhali King. Ldlamohara documents also reveal that Harsadeva JosT 
was offered both prandma and premdlingana by King Ranabahadura 
(Joshi/Shah/Joshi 2017). Interestingly, Sivarama JosT was the son-in- 
law of Harsadeva JosT. Considering the then prevailing socio-politi¬ 
cal conditions and orthodox behaviour of Kumaoni Brahmins, it is 
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inconceivable that a Kumaoni Brahmin of Harsadeva’s stature would 
have married his daughter to a Jaisi. Furthermore, due to the prestige 
attached to the JosT caste, the Regmls of Nepal settled in Kumaon also 
styled themselves as JosT, to wit, the family of the late Munish Chandra 
Joshi, formerly Director General of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. His illustrious father, the late Pundit Ram Datt Joshi, was a 
renowned Sanskrit scholar and astrologer who initiated an ephemeris, 
which is still running in its 111* year {Sri Ganesa Martanda Saura- 
paksTya Pancdnga 2016-2017: 2, 4), and it is considered to be the only 
standard Kumaoni Pancahga.^^ 

It has been noted above that when King PrithvTnarayana Saha trans¬ 
ferred his capital to Kathmandu, he was accompanied by Damodara, a 
SedhaT JosT. Damodara seems to have commanded sufficient influence 
as an astrologer on the royal family so as to invite jealousy of fellow 
Brahmins. It is likely that at an opportune time when Damodara failed 
to deliver as an astrologer, his rivals planted the story of low descent 
of the Jaisi Brahmins and clubbed his family with the Jaisis. It is an 
interesting example of “Othering” in a large scale. We reserve it for a 
future study. 

Whalley (1870: 37) notes in this context: ‘After the British occu¬ 
pation of Kumaon, the officers who were known by the name duftrees 
under the Goorkha Government were styled canoongoes.” He cites two 
documents relating to the office of “Canoongoes of Kumaon”, namely, 
“Appendix K.O.” and “Appendix K.P.” The first one issued in VS 1869 
(1812 CE) was “enclosed in a report of Mr. Traill” (ibid.: 38). It reads: 

Whereas Kajee Umer Singh has favourably represented that the 
said duftrees [names not given] have been most zealous in the 
discharge of their duties, in conciliating the tenants, in collecting 
the rents, in recalling the cultivators who had fled to the plains, 
in restoring the cultivation and population of deserted villages, 
in preparing and keeping up the revenue accounts and records, 
and in obedience to orders, we accordingly authorize them to 
collect the dustoor duftree from the lands included in the assign¬ 
ments to the three battalions and three captains, according to the 
receipts, and in excess of the jumma of the said lands... 


10 We have already given a brief introductory note on the Senu Josis. For more 
information about Senu Joshis/JosTs, see Atkinson 1886: 423^24, Pande 1937: 
564-568, J. JosT 2010': Bhumika, M.M. Joshi 2014. 
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Whalley comments: 

The question of the resumption and settlement of canoongoe 
lands occupies a considerable portion of the correspondence of 
1819. From that time they became paid servants of Government. 
(ibid.: 38, our italics) 

Obviously, contrasted to contractual assignment, a salaried office not 
only provided service security to its holder but it also gave him legit¬ 
imacy to negotiate power relations, thus elevating his socio-political 
status. This accounts for a memorandum “on cannongoes or duftrees” 
(Appendix K.P.) found in the Commissioner’s office. It is “of old but 
uncertain date and authorship” (ibid.: 38). It reads: 

Office hereditary in particular families; there are four in 
Gurhwal, and five in Kumaon. Under the former Government 
they were called duftrees. 

The office of duftree is considered hereditary so far that the 
succession remains in one family; but the several Governments 
have always exercised their discretion of selecting the most 
capable member of the family without reference to claims of 
birth or seniority. 

The Dwarahat Chowdrees furnish two canoongoes—one for 
Palee and one for Baramundal; the Duneea Josees furnish two 
canoongoes—one for Shore, &c, and one for Chowgurkha, &c; 
the Jhijar Josees furnish one canoongoe, for Kalee Kumaon, 

&c. In Gurhwal the canoongoes are all of Khundooree family... 
(ibid.: 38) 

Atkinson, despite his in-depth study of archives and local traditions, 
echoes Whalley’s observation: 

On the British occupation, the office of kanungo in Kumaon was 
found divided amongst two families, one of Chaudhris and one 
of Joshis... Practically, however, the Dwarahat Chaudhris fur¬ 
nished kanungos for Pali and Barahmandal; the Dhaniya Joshis, 
one for Shor and one for Chaugarkha, and the Jijhar Joshis, 
one for Kali Kumaon; and all acted generally as collectors of 
the land-revenue, writers and record keepers. (Atkinson 1886: 
505-506) 
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Thus, it is clear that the early British account of the administrative his¬ 
tory of Uttarakhand rests on oral statements of those political elites 
who were instrumental in preparing “Appendix K.P.”, cited above. 
Obviously, these elites manufactured facts to benefit from the British 
rule, and in the process the Senu Josis of Galli were relegated to the 
position of non-entity Thus, despite serving two successive dynasties 
as Chief Record Keepers, the Senu JosTs of Galli do not figure as the 
hereditary holders of the office of daphatan in the British records. 
Apparently, they seem to have been deliberately ignored by the Brit¬ 
ish on account of their loyalty to the Gorkhalis. It is to be noted here 
that Sivarama JosT, despite being the son-in-law of Harsadeva JosT of 
Jhijhada, remained loyal to the Gorkhalis, and was always on the move 
to escape the British. It proves his integrity, and may account for the 
subsequent revision of the British policy towards him by recruiting his 
eldest son to the office of “peshkar”, as we learn from Batten’s inciden¬ 
tal mention of “peshkar of the Huzoor Tehseel, Kishna Nund, Jo she e of 
Gullee'' (Batten 1851: 170). However, as we have noted above, despite 
genuine claims, in the British records the Galli JosTs do not figure as 
the hereditary holders of the office of daphatan. Interestingly, probably 
owing to their experience, soon the Galli JosTs were also recruited to 
the British offices, and the British do acknowledge that their ancestors 
kept revenue records of the Candra dynasty (ibid.: 166, 170). 


Conclusion 

The Gorkhali administration in Uttarakhand is believed to have been 
notorious for anarchy and atrocities.^ ^ However, the official documents 
of the Gorkhalis clearly show that the Kathmandu Government was 
always keen to address the problems of the masses (see PahgenT 2014). 
The fact that unruly high functionaries of the Gorkhalis were frequently 
transferred or dismissed from services by the kings (see Regmi 1999: 
ch. 3) speaks for the royal inclination towards an efficient and well-in¬ 
tentioned administration. The appointment of Sivarama JosT may be 
taken in the same vein. 

There are many families in Uttarakhand whose ancestors have 
served the Gorkhalis, and some of them possess Gorkhali documents. 
The only scholar known to the present authors is YogT Naraharinatha, 


11 See for a detailed account, Dabarala VS 2056. 
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who collected information about these documents in the 1950s and 
published them subsequently (see, for example, Naraharinatha VS 
2022). It is sad that nothing has been done since then, although reports 
appear sporadically about the presence of such documents in private 
collections. If the documents studied in this essay are any index, a thor¬ 
ough search of the Gorkhali documents in Uttarakhand needs to be 
undertaken, as only then we can present a faithful account of Uttara¬ 
khand under Gorkhali rule. We are of the firm view that the Gorkhali 
documents need to be published with careful translations as they give 
us an insight into understanding the limitations of an ambitious Hima¬ 
layan polity striving to expand its territories and to delivering an effi¬ 
cient system of governance, albeit unproductively. It would be reason¬ 
able to add here that being the hereditary revenue collectors, the Galli 
JosTs were well versed in the settlement pattern and revenue collection 
thereof. Since the primary concern of the early British was revenue 
collection, they were obliged to seek the services of Krsnananda, the 
eldest son of Sivarama JosT. 
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Appendix 


Document 1: Letter of Kaji Gajakesara Pamde (Plate 1)*^ 



Plate 1: Letter of Kaji Gajakesara Parhde, VS 1860 (1803 CE). 


12 The first author [MPJ] alone is responsible for the transliteration and transla¬ 
tion of the text of these documents and hence also for lapses. While translating 
these documents, literal meanings of the original words have been adopted to 
the best of the translator’s knowledge. Both documents stem from the archive 
of Sivarama JosT. Their originals are currently held by Dr. Madan Mohan Joshi, 
Uttarakhand Open University, Haldwani (District Nainital), Uttarakhand, India. 
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Text: 

Sri5 Mahdrdjd[^y^ 

1 Svasti SrT KdjT Gajakesarapdmdekasya patram 

dge I Daphathan STvardma JosTke uprdmta timlldi hijo Camdardja[-] 
le bhara Kumdumko Pdmcau Daphatara diydko rahecha I so 

bamojima sa[da-] 

ra daphatarako pdmcau vo{^)T I deudi bhamddra I tyesa bhetrakd 

pargannd Ucdko[-] 

5 ta Dhanindmkota Cauthdna sameta MaharyudTSelasdnd Bdruda[sd-] 
ndko daphatarl kdma ra Bdrhramamdala PdlT vagairaha praganndko 

sa{da-^ 

ra daphathari kdma au devatd brdhmanako lesanyd kdma lagdyata 

[Cam\- 

dakd pdlddesT card vehorTdydko hdmrd - - [•SrT5 Mahdrdjd]kd 

ammala bhay[d-\ 

desT thd[p]Tdydko rahecha I so hdmile pan! thdpTdihau - - [•SrT5 

Mahdrdjd]kd 

10 sojhd tahalamdm ru[ja ra]hTdphnd bhdT chordldTgarsdko kdmamd ra[-] 
sTpamca daphatharT\ko\ sirastdsamga dphnu daidastura IT daphatharT 

kd[-^ 

ma jdm bhogya gara [l] {T)tTsamvat 1860 Mdgha sudi 7 subham [l] 


13 • = Sri 5, i.e., worthy of honorific title Sri five times, symbolically represented 
by two dashes in the text below, as contrasted to usual SrT 1 (single one) used for 
Sudhakarnasim Bogatl in the next document. 
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Translation: 

Hail. Letter of Sri Kajl Gajakesara Parade. Further. After [conveying 
formal greetings to] Daphatharl Slvarama JosT, [we acknowledge that 
in] yesteryears you were given [all the] five offices (daphatharas) of 
all Kumaon by the Candra King/kingdom. In accordance with it are 
included office of the Headquarter’s five [as well as] deudi 

bharndara}^ and [falling] within [the jurisdiction of] those [offices], 
work [concerning] parganas, [namely] Ucakota, Dhaninarhkota, [and] 
Cauthana, along with assignment of the office of MaharyudT, Selakhana, 
[and] Barudakkhana. [Furthermore,] assignment of the office of the 
Headquarter(s) of Barhamarndala, Pall, etc. pargands. In addition, 
observing the side of Candra [King when you were engaged] to writing 
[records relating to] deities and the Brahmins, [and in connection to 
this] to discussing customs [including written documents] coming [in 
similar situations, and] observing our • [Majesty Sri 5 Maharaja's] 
court bringing [rulings in such cases to give effect to] upholding [the 
assignment with the same person]. [Therefore, be it known that] we 
have also upheld the same. [You should be] honest in the service of 
• [Sri 5 Maharaja, and therefore employ] your brothers [and] sons 
by placing [them] in works [concerning] garkhd [matters]. Acquaint¬ 
ing [yourself with] the work of daphatharl enjoy the customary dues 
applied to the usage of [the office of] Parnca Daphatari. Thus, [be it] 
auspicious. [This letter was issued on] the 7* day [of the] bright half [of 
the month of] Magha [in] Sarnvat 1860. 


14 Vo(s)T or vo{t)T, meaning not clear, may refer to Parnca Daphatara (Five offices). 
It is hard to differentiate letter v from b, usually in these documents b and v are 
not distinguished at all, almost all are written as v. Letter y is invariably used for 
letter kh. 

15 DeudT, if derived from deu (Kumaoni dyodi = Lord’s/royal, and Dotyali deudi = 
drawing room attached to a house) means royal storehouse, if that from deva, 
deity’s storehouse. In case of the latter it should be read with “to writing [records 
relating to] deities and the Brahmins” occurring later. 
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Document 2: Letter of Sudhakarnasini Bogati (Plate 2)“ 









Plate 2: Letter of Sudhakarnasim BogaU, Samvat 1866 (1859 CE). The document 
seems to have been authenticated by some official (?). 


16 It is interesting to note that the letter of Sudhakarnasim BogatT has been authen¬ 
ticated by some official with the remark—^put vertically turning the document 
90° clockwise —patra sahT (“letter correct”, i.e., authenticated) and his initials 
(do not look like DevanagarT letters) below SrT 1 on the top. It is also likely that 
the document is a true copy of the original letter, in that case the seal-impres¬ 
sion on the top left appears to belong to the same official who authenticated it. 
Identifications of the seal-impression and initials of the official who authenti¬ 
cated the document will undoubtedly add to its importance considerably. We 
reserve it for a future study. 
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Text: 

Sri 1 

patra sahT 

1 Svasti SrT Sudhakarnasim BogatTkasya patram — 
age I Chasdtd MaharudT Selasdndkd cumdunTkd ta- 
hasilddra STvardma JosT daphadarike jathocTta 
uprdnta I sarkdravdta Idlamoharako tanusd hajdra 
5 5 ko dlrahecha I tasartha tdhdkd cumdunT madhye ru- 
paiyd 151 aika soya aikdvanna rupaiydko tanusd ga- 
rsdko phdta bamojlma pathdydko cha I patra dekhata 5/7 
dmamd rupaiyd cukti gari pathdva I pdca sdta dmamd d- 
yena bhanyd sTpdhT dundm ra hurmmati pani jdld I roja 
10 pani bhlrnu parld I so bujhi rdta dina gari cddai pathdva I sa- 
rvathd [i\ti samvat 1866 sdla adhika Asddha su 
dl 9 roja 5 subham 


Translation: 

Hail. Letter of Sri Sudhakarnasiin BogatT. 

Hereafter, [conveying] due [greetings] to STvarama JosT, the tahasilddra 
of Chakhata, MaharudT, [and] Selkhana [and] of cumdunT^ [Be it 
known that] the tanusd^^ of Idlamohara [amounting to] 5 thousand 
Rupees has come from the Government. For that matter, in accordance 
with the phdta (contribution/share) of garsd}^ emoluments [amounting 
to] Rupees one hundred and fifty-one [from] the account of cumdunT 
have to be sent. [As soon as you] see [this] letter, pay the Rupees within 
5/7 days [and] send [the amount]. If [the amount] does not arrive within 
five[/]seven days, sepoys will come [to collect it], and [your] honour 
will also go. [You] will also [have to] fill daily [fine]. Understand [the 
gravity of situation, and toiling] night [and] day, send [the amount] by 
all means immediately. Thus, [be it] auspicious. [This letter was issued 
on] the 9* day [of the] bright half [of the] intercalated [month falling 
on] 5* day [of the month of] Asadha [in] Saruvat 1866. 

17 CumdunT, customary dues on the occasion of royal sacred-thread-investiture 
ceremony. 

18 Tanusd, emoluments meant for the official(s) authorized to use the Royal seal, in 
this case, presumably, Sudhakarnasim BogatT. 

19 Garsd, an administrative unit. 
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The Silent History 
of the Tharu Farmers: 

Peasant Mobility and Jungle Frontiers 
in the Light of Written Archives 

Gisele Kmuskopff 


Introduction 

At the end of the 19^^ century, in one of the first articles on the Tharu, 
J.C. Nesfield wrote: 

They are still mainly in the migratory stage, cultivating the land 
on which they have settled their homes temporarily until it gives 
signs of exhaustion before moving for clearing new land. (Nes¬ 
field 1885: 3) 

From early British reports to later ones, such an evolutionary state¬ 
ment was regularly repeated. This paper aims to show how the use of 
archives related to the agricultural and agrarian situation during the 
19* century and earlier offers a better understanding of the so-called 
shifting or migratory agricultural practices of the people farming the 
Terai plain. It raises questions on the nature of the farmers’ mobility 
and highlights their impermanent link to the land they till. Taking into 
account the relation between mobile subjects and sovereigns along a 
frontier land, helps to fight colonial or ethnographic stereotypes and 
ethnic essentialism as well by denaturalizing the way of life of this 
so-called “jungle tribe”.^ 

1 Tharu is an ethnic label applied to different communities, from the lowland of 
Kumaon Garhwal in India to the Eastern districts of the Nepalese Terai, living 
on both side of the Indo-Nepal border, but mainly in Nepal. Other ethnic labels 
are used for similar groups from the Eastern Nepal border to the Assam plains. 
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Let us first outline the setting in which the silent history I try to 
reconstruct played out: a ribbon of lowlands running between the 
Himalayas and the Ganges Valley which has been described as a wild 
frontier and is now overpopulated and overexploited. The Terai plain 
was a land between two worlds: the Middle Ganges Valley cradle of 
early Indian monarchies, and the Central Himalayas, where Indianized 
kingdoms gradually developed after the Ganges valley became a Mus¬ 
lim stronghold. It was also a land of passage, crisscrossed by migrants, 
merchants, pilgrims, cattle herders, brigands or conquering powers. By 
the end of the 18* century, when the British colonial power imposed its 
rule, it became an unsettled border and a shield for the young Nepalese 
state in the making after the Shah dynasty had seized the “little king¬ 
doms” established in the Central Himalayas since the 14* and 15* cen¬ 
turies. During this period, different idioms of proprietary rights over 
the land and different kinds of relationships between the farmers and 
the agrarian authorities competed. 

However, some colonial myths die hard. Early travellers have 
depicted the impenetrable and unhealthy malarial forests of the Terai 
as if it were a no man’s land. It would take too much space to quote 
here these echoes of the past and to analyze the conditions in which 
they were produced, but they forged an image of primeval savagery, of 
a Kipling-like ‘jungle’.^ This landscape imagery has been transferred 
on to the people farming the Terai—when their existence was taken 
into account—leading to preconceived ideas on the way of life of the 
communities such as the Tharu. They were living peacefully in their 
forests, practicing a rude form of shifting agriculture, hunting and 
gathering, as if the Terai forests and lands were free of state control 
and its dwellers had lived in natural isolation since time immemorial. 

Contrary to common belief, this Kipling-like ‘jungle’ has been cul¬ 
tivated for a very long time indeed, from the time of the first develop¬ 
ments of Buddhism and later.^ Kings who settled in the central Hima¬ 
layas from the 14* century on had a vital need of these plains, whose 
products were coveted by competing rulers from the plains and the 
Himalayas. The Terai was not only good for rice growing but for other 

2 See, for instance, S. Levi on “les enigmatiques Tharu” and the jungle (1905: 
308), influenced by his reading of the travelogues of the Jesuit and Capuchin 
fathers. I doubt that he met Tharus on the path that he followed. 

3 Important agrarian organizations were in existence in Terai before the Muslim 
seizure of Northern India, for instance Simraon Garh in modern-day Bara dis¬ 
trict, or the place where Buddha was born (the inscription mentioning Ashoka’s 
visit is a land grant). 
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treasures such as wood reserve—“the great forest”, as it is referred to 
in early documents'^—, wastelands and savannas where precious ele¬ 
phants (status symbols and bargaining chips between kings) were cap¬ 
tured, and as grazing grounds for cattle herders. Hill herders moved up 
the hills and down to the plain, for grazing or selling cattle in fairs, or 
during pilgrimage.^ Cattle herders were then as much valued as farm¬ 
ers by the kings, who raised taxes during lowland fairs and markets.^ 


Unstable Centres and Peripheries: Mobile Farmers 
and States 

With other lowland peasants, the Tharu have farmed the Terai land for 
a long time, before the eradication of malaria in the middle of the 20* 
century, which transformed this plain in an overexploited multi-ethnic 
area. They are therefore considered “indigenous” to the place. From 
1981 to 1992, I studied the Tharu, specifically the Tharu living in 
the inner Terai valley of Dang in Western Nepal (Dangaura Tharu). 
During this ethnographic period, I soon realized that their social orga¬ 
nization was linked to the realm of Dang as an agrarian entity, collect¬ 
ing land rents and promoting land cultivation through local headmen 
(see Krauskopff 1989). I therefore took an interest in the history of the 
Dang kingdom. I should say kingdoms, since power centers regularly 
shifted, split or competed, as illustrated by the many fortresses all 
around the Dang valley and traces of older mud and brick structures 
in the valley itself and elsewhere in the Terai.^ During the 18* and 19* 
centuries, agriculturists often had to pay double rents to conflicting 
powers, a situation accentuated by border conflicts during the impo¬ 
sition of British imperial power in Northern India at the very begin¬ 
ning of the 19* century (see Benett 1878: 28 and Nevill 1921: 258- 
262). Besides, kings used to move between the hills in summer and 


4 Sal {Shorea robusta C.E Gaertn.) forest, for instance “the great forest” of Mak- 
wanpur mentioned in travels from Patna to Nepal, such as in Desideri’s journey 
in 1722 (see Levi 1905: 121). 

5 The hillAowland connections, illustrated in myths or stories, have not been 
taken into account enough by ethnological studies in the Himalayas, in spite of 
the pioneering Edmund Leach’s (1954) study. 

6 Hence Butwal, winter residence of the Palpa Sen king until his assassination 
in 1806, was a very important marketplace where produce from the North and 
the South was exchanged (lOLR, BC, F/4/185 [1805-1806], 3880 [letter of 
14/12/1802]). 

7 See Krauskopff (1990) for an overview of the ‘kingdoms’ of Dang. 
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the lowlands in winter. Shifting powers on the one hand, and mobile 
subjects on the other, defy the idea of well-defined territorial realms. 
Before the 20* century in the Terai, we must bear in mind a landscape 
of semi-permanent agricultural settlements, and impermanent ones on 
the margins, with mobile farmers to till them and large cattle herds. 

During the 1990s and 2000s, after my ethnographic study of the 
Tharu in the Dang valley, I focused on archives in order to better under¬ 
stand the formation of Tharu settled society and the web of powers in 
which farmers, priests and local headmen were enmeshed. One who 
works on the Terai benefits from the British colonial sources—for the 
19*-century published gazetteers, census, reports etc.—but also unpub¬ 
lished archives, quite rich for the period prior to the Anglo-Nepal war in 
1814.1 also used non-colonial documents issued by the ‘kings’ of Nepal 
and locally collected written documents, which offer another perspec¬ 
tive and exemplify different concepts of polities and proprietary rights.^ 
In 1998,1 had the opportunity to meet a Tharu leader of Eastern Terai, 
Tej Narayan Panjiyar, who was eager to publish in English documents 
collected from the local Tharu families.^ It was a fascinating collection, 
not only interesting as a collection itself and for the motives behind its 
existence and the search for publication, but as documents coming from 
‘below’. They allow us to identify the recipient, the line of Tharu or the 
area concerned, and therefore their interpretation may differ from the 
reading of the same documents in the National Archives. Moreover, the 
oldest dates from 1726, and refers to an earlier period, when the Sen 
kings were still a paramount power, before the rise of the Gorkha Shah 
State in the Central Himalayas. The Sen then ‘controlled’ the Terai land 
from Butwal to the East^° and they maintained a close relationship with 
the farmers and their chiefs, as will be illustrated. The fall of the Sen 
kings deeply changed the local situation. 

Many documents in the Panjiyar collection highlight a recurring 
process of mobile cultivation as a strategy used by the Tharu (and in 
fact other agriculturalists) to benefit from the best possible share of 


8 Mainly from the Regmi Research Collection and, concerning Dang, from Yogi 
Naraharinath’s collection which contains documents collected in Dang or 
among the Tharu. 

9 See Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer (2000), Shrestha et al. (2001). Most have been 
already published in local booklets by the elite of Eastern Terai (see also Pajiyar 
1993). 

10 Divisions occurred between lines of descent, but the main one was between the 
Palpa Sen, the strongest power, and the Makwani Sen, as they are called in the 
documents. 
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their labor and to escape tax payments and harassment.^^ In the Dang 
valley, during my field research, a significant comment was applied 
by some elders to a peculiar tenure system (potet), which was still in 
existence in the 1950s before the land reform: ‘To eat the whole crop” 
describes a form of usufruct in which the farmer pays the tax and keeps 
the crop. I should add that farmers manage to avoid the payment of 
any tax, enjoying the full product of their laborEthnographic data 
put into perspective with a “contextualized past”, raise questions on 
the Tharus relation to the land they till. In the documents, the farmers’ 
mobility is acknowledged during unstable or crisis periods involving 
the state and competing power centers—it is why we have records of 
it—but it also occurred on a more day-to-day basis. 

The Panjiyar documents also highlight the role of local leaders as 
mediators between kings and farmers and the transformation of their 
status from the Sen to the Shah, and through the 19* century, when 
British colonial power imposed its rule in Northern India and the Rana 
autocracy in Nepal. In an article published in French (Krauskopff 
2006), I have used these archives and colonial ones to put into histori¬ 
cal perspective the contemporary actions of the Tharu regarding rights 
to land, autochthony landlessness, and so-called bonded laborers or 
kamdiydP with the modalities used in earlier periods: flight as a strat¬ 
egy of resistance to avoid direct confrontation, flight as a bargaining 
chip with the agrarian authorities to preserve full control of the land’s 
produce.^"^ Here I return to the topic of farmers’ mobility, not only as 
a subsistence and resistance strategy, but as part of the construction. 


11 The Panjiyar collection was built up in a period of ethnic activism and there¬ 
fore centred on the Tharu. But other groups were involved in the farming of 
Terai, for instance in Eastern Terai, mobile communities such as the Musahar 
(see Archer Papers Mss Eur/F 236 [3-4-5-6] on the migration and rebellion of 
Musahar). Besides, such land ownership documents abound for Eastern Terai, 
but are more or less absent in Western Terai. 

12 Pot means tax. It was described as the best tenancy system, not as a propri¬ 
etary permanent right. See Krauskopff (1989 and 2006: 162-163). Stories of tax 
avoidance were told, such as pretending that the rats ate the crop, or of course 
taking flight. 

13 Kamdiyd is translated by “bonded laborers”, but the term simply means 
“laborer”. It was applied to a kind of land laborer, the majority when the Terai 
land was abundant, who refused to be permanently engaged in any form of 
share cropping (Krauskopff 2006: 162f.). The same kind of land laborer is 
attested in Chitwan where they are called baharyd (“outsider”). See Guneratne 
(1996), who stresses a form of “voluntary landlessness”. 

14 Following Scott on “everyday form of resistance” (1986) and Adas on “avoid¬ 
ance protest” (1981, 1986). See also Scott 2009. 
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organization and functioning of precolonial polities, exemplifying a 
different conception of the relationship to land and territory.^^ 

The priority given to ecological or natural constraints added to jun¬ 
gle fantasies rests on the idea that the Terai was a virgin primeval for¬ 
est. The historical evidence, well before the eradication of malaria in 
the 1950s, draw a much more complex and often less idyllic landscape: 
the migration, for economic or political reasons, often of entire vil¬ 
lages, testifies to the mobility of peasants, and how this mobility was an 
excellent bargaining chip between competing powers trying to extract 
revenue (on both sides of the border during the crucial 19*-century 
period in Nepalese history). It also explains why in the Terai, and prob¬ 
ably in the Gangetic plain at an earlier period, the land was cultivated, 
but could also return very easily to forest or savanna.^^ Farming and the 
control of the crop rested on unstable social formations and a tension 
between centre and periphery. 


Ambivalence of British Reports 

To restrict the mobile farming practices of the Tharu (and other agri¬ 
culturists in the Terai) to ecological constraints or natural causes oblit¬ 
erates the farmers’ agency. My analysis is rooted in the contradictions 
between sources, and between older sources and ethnography. On the 
one hand, British first records of the Tharu way of life describe them as 
a kind of “jungle tribe” practising “a rude form of agriculture”. On the 
other hand, administrative officers or political spies linked to the same 
administration left different accounts: for example, of the beautifully 
cultivated region of Butwal (Seoraj) in Nepal in 1802-1804, before 
the collapse of the Palpa Sen kingdom; or, in 1814, when the British 
troops at war with the Nepalese state managed to revert cultivated land 
to wasteland, to stop the supply of the Gorkha army. This had a double 

15 See C. Warner’s (2014) recent Ph.D. thesis, dealing with “shifting states”, farmer 
mobility and brigands. 

16 Habib thus notes: “Forest and waste have retreated, recovered and again 
retreated, in endless cycle, before his (Indian peasant) hoe and plough. Every 
period of Indian history has had, therefore, its ‘forest line’ and desert frontier, 
besides its political and military boundaries. For the study of Indian history 
in any of its aspects, this boundary-line between man’s domain and nature’s 
is obviously of great importance” (Habib 1963: 9-10). The Terai is an exem¬ 
plary “frontier” case that has only recently been researched by historians. See 
Michael (2012) and Warner (2014). 

17 lORL, BC, F/4/185 (28/8/1804) (1804-1805). 
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benefit, since they moved whole villages of Tharu’ from Butwal (under 
General John Wood) to clear land further south in Gorakhpur, in order 
to enrich the Very Honourable East India Company’. Colonel Stone- 
ham, in charge of the ‘Tharu Colony”, depicts “an industrious class of 
people”, and villages which “have a peculiarly favorable appearance”. 
The jungle Tharu are then qualified as “first-class peasants” as reflected, 
for instance, in Hunter’s Northern Champaran’s report: 

They are first rate cultivators, taking great pains from their lands 
and consequently have magnificent crops. Although their houses 
are only made of reeds and grass, their large herds and granaries 
show that they are well off. (Hunter 1877: 245)^° 


According to early sources, some districts of Terai produced the bulk 
of resources of the Nepal state (for instance Saptari district in Eastern 
Nepal) (Kirkpatrick 1811). Nevertheless, an evolutionary representa¬ 
tion of the Tharu agricultural practices is still common talk today and 
primeval wilderness continues to operate as a postulate to define the 
way of life of the communities considered “indigenous” to the Terai 
before the eradication of malaria. 

In the 19* century, British administrators never stop lamenting the 
migratory habits of the Tharu: “They are very timid and will decamp 
in to Nepal on the slightest provocation” (Hunter 1877: 246); “Most 
of them are still willing to abandon their land and migrate in Nepal” 
(Benett 1878: 105). “If they are overstretched, these simple, honest 
people easily change master” (Gibson 1894: 45). Or the surprising, if 
not tasteful mention: “It is common for a farmer, when asked to pay his 

18 The use of the Tharu label is ambivalent: The report by Colonel Stoneham 
{Report on the Tharu Colony of Butwal in District Gorakhpur) mentions Tharu 
farmers and “Pindaree” chiefs among the migrants displaced by General John 
Wood (lOLR, BC, F/4/548; F/4/747; F/4/1227). 

19 lORL, BC, F/4/548 (22/12/1819). Noticeably, some Tharu refused to pay tax 
or asked for three years’ remission, then one more year, and finally some went 
back to Nepal in 1819, attracted by the Gorkhas’ solicitation. They migrated in 
groups, under one leader (lORL, BC, F/4/548, Extract Bengal Revenues Con¬ 
sultations, to Carter, 27/9/1819). 

20 Champaran (Northern Bihar) was closed to Nawalpur and Chitwan in Nepal. 
Noting the poverty in this district. Hunter added that the Tharu form a marked 
exception: “They cultivate with great care the Tarai lands in the North of Ram- 
nagar ... and their prudence and foresight have raised them far above all other 
castes in Champaran. During the famine of 1874, not one of them came to the 
relief works, and they then assured that they had sufficient rice in store for six 
months’ consumption” (Hunter 1877: 257). The Ramnagar area was under the 
suzerainty of Tanahon Sen Raja before the collapse of the Sen. 
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rent, to cut harvest and disappear, leaving the owner without defence” 
(Batten 1851: 32). At an earlier date, 1828, G.W Traill, administrator 
of the lowland of Naini Tal in Kumaon Garhwal, complained: 

Another reason for the vicissitudes of our jurisdiction is the 
wandering habits of Tharus and Bokshas, the two main tribes 
who chiefly cultivated in the Terai. These persons have the 
undisputed monopoly of a vast extent of territory, and being the 
object of rivalry between two governments, remove in whole 
communities from or to the foot of the Hills according as caprice 
or interest dictated, (quoted in Atkinson 1886: 53) 

The new site takes the name of the ancient village and the same names 
are recorded, increasing the confusion of the British.^^ In 1844, the 
migratory habits of these peasants were such 

that for every deserted village, they maybe perhaps found a cor¬ 
responding newly cultivated one, within the same area, and large 
space of waste may intervene. (Batten report, quoted ibid.: 600) 

When one thinks of the work implied by rice cultivation, to imagine 
these hard-working peasants running away like rabbits in scrubland (as 
described by these authors) leaves one puzzled. Their will to escape state 
control, to resist oppression and tax payments, not only exemplifies the 
farmer’s agency, but their non-attachment to the land as a territory. What 
is important is the control of the crop, as also illustrated in Dang by the 
value attached to the usufruct system, that is “to eat the whole crop”. 
Documents issued by the agrarian authorities stress the conjectural con¬ 
text of migration, erasing the importance of mobile practices and dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of attachment to the land and territory. The British 
could not understand the mobility of hill kings and their subjects: In the 
“little kingdoms” of the past, the king’s control of his followers—of his 
subjects (and what they produce)—was more important than the terri¬ 
tory. Hence, we can better understand why subjects or farmers could 
pay double tribute to different kings. Then, too, as we will see in the 
following cases, this is why farmers moved in groups, following a leader 
who himself could be faithful to a higher chief or king. 


21 In the Dang valley, the Tharu name their house according to their previous 
settlement village (Krauskopff 2011). 
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Border Conflicts and Farmers’ Mobility 

Two documents (rukkd or orders) of 1805 and 1807 addressed to sev¬ 
eral village chiefs, mahatau, jimindar and caudhari, and their tenants, 
illustrate how a beautifully cultivated land could easily be reversed to 
wasteland (plates 1 and 2). These orders at the very beginning of the 
19* century concern the Nawalpur region of Nepal. Close to Gorakhpur, 
it was under the suzerainty of the Palpa Sen dynasty until 1806. How¬ 
ever, the treaty signed between the British and Nepal in 1801, but with¬ 
out Palpa, shows his loss of influence, since the British dealt directly 
with ‘Nepal’ and its ruler, the Gorkha Shah, with regard to recurrent 
‘border’ problems. Suzerainty over the northern part of Gorakhpur and 
Butwal was shifting between Palpa and Gulmi Himalayan kingdoms, 
Mughal Awadh, Nepal Shah and the British. The Palpa king had been 
arrested several times and was executed by Prime Minister Bhimsen 
Thapa in 1806. In 1805, Bhimsen Thapa was the new strong man at the 
central court of Nepal (he is the witness of the document). It was a very 
critical period, as illustrated by the abundance of British documents on 
the events preceding the Anglo-Nepal war of 1814-1816. The instabil¬ 
ity was enduring and farmers moved incessantly. 

A British spy sent to Butwal in 1802 found the area remarkably 
cultivated, “much more than South Gorakhpur”, which he compared 
to a “desert”, and “as much as in the region of Benares despite the 
unhealthy climate”.^^ He already noted, however, that many tenants 
were leaving because of oppression by the Gorkha Shah. According to 
the two Nepalese documents of 1805-1807, the appointment of a new 
magistrate (amdlT) had induced the flight of 52 villages to “Muglan” in 
an area under British control in Gorakhpur (Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 
2000: 165-166): “A new tax collector (amdli) oppresses us. He has 
upset our customs {thiti)^ The court of Girvan Yuddha Shah addressed 
them in the following terms: 

The country is depopulated ... You are our subjects ... You will 
not pay taxes contrary to past practices and if oppressed, you 
will see our new representative in Palpa ... Stay loyal, return to 
your lands.^^ 


22 IOLR,BCF/4/185,p. 92-93. 

23 This stress on loyalty seems to me very significant in the relation between sub¬ 
ject (farmers or any other groups) and their king. 
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Plate 1: Order {rukkd) of King Girvan Yuddha Bikram Shah to officials and subjects 
of Nawalpur (Nepal) (1805). Source: Lokman Thanait, Danda, Nawalparasi district 
(Nepal). Reproduced in Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: Doc. 39, translation p. 164. 
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Ptoe 2; Order (rukkd) of King Girvan Yuddha Bikram Shah to officials and subjects 
of Nawalpur (Nepal) (1807). Source: Lokman Thanait, Danda, Nawalparasi district 
(Nepal). Reproduced in Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: Doc. 40, translation p. 165. 
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According to British sources, in desperation the representative of the 
central power had also “captured” several Tharu village heads, locking 
them up for three months to force farmers to cultivate the land. One of 
them, “a simple Tharu” as he described himself in a letter sent to the 
British in 1804 asking for forgiveness for his writing mistakes, com¬ 
plains of the disorders caused by the Gorkhas: They have “removed 
the village chiefs (mahato) to force them to appear in Butwal ... if I 
obey the injunction, I will not be able to cultivate my land.”^"^ Even 
the Palpa King, when he was briefly released from jail in 1804, wrote 
to the British that he does his best to render the tenants happy. But the 
tenants fled further south and the British accused him of having seized 
Tharu headmen.^^ 

In the two documents referred to above, the farmers’ complaint is 
answered by the king. Nawalpur villagers had already left with their 
leaders to Rajpur in Gorakhpur, which ‘belonged’ to the Palpa Sen. The 
complaint is inseparable from the act of collective flight. We should also 
note that it is the new local representative of the central government 
who is accused of “upsetting the past uses”.^^ But the political turmoil 
is strong and lasting.Two years later, in 1807, despite the intervention 
of a prominent member of the Nepal Government—Amar Singh Thapa 
himself, who “sent people to Muglan to convince (them) to return”—, 
farmers had not yet returned (Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: 165). 

The conflict affecting the Butwal/Nawalpur region during the fall of 
the Palpa Sen and before the Anglo-Nepal war brings to light a radical 
change in the idioms of authority, a change caused by the implementa¬ 
tion by the Thapa central government of a new tax system and interme¬ 
diaries.^^ Neither the Gorkhas nor the British then seemed successful in 
collecting revenues and maintaining cultivation. The disruption can be 
explained by a radical change from the more favorable agrarian con¬ 
ditions offered by the Sen. The area was still beautifully cultivated in 

24 lORL, BC, F/4/185, 3880 (1804-1806), letter dated July 1804, p. 98f. See also 
F/4/548 (13344), Arju from Merwang Mahato, Toonje Mahato and other inhab¬ 
itants of the Gorkha territories (p. 27). 

25 lORL, BC, F/4/185, 3880 (1802-1804). 

26 This conhguration is reminiscent of Ramachandra Guha’s (1999) “moral of con¬ 
testation” as described for Kumaon Garhwal, when dissatisfied farmers would 
present their requests directly to the king, their target being the bad representa¬ 
tive, never the king himself, whose authority was not questioned. 

27 After the assassination of the Palpa king by Prime Minister Bhimsen Thapa in 
1806, the king’s family took refuge in their Tilpur land in Gorakhpur, “owned 
and cultivated by Tharu” (lORL, BC, F/4/185, 3880 [1804-1806]). 

28 Bhimsen Thapa as the first ‘Prime Minister’ {mukhtiydr) of Nepal marks a 
change in the royal political system. 
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1800-1802. Another change is the introduction of a new intermediary 
by the Gorkha Shah, or, in other words, the disappearance of a more 
personal relationship established between farmers and the Sen king, as 
will be illustrated by the next case. 

The remarkable work of the historian of the Nepalese economy, 
Mahesh Chandra Regmi (1971), has highlighted the peasants’ oppres¬ 
sion, but the present documents also show that they had the means to 
resist: the balance of power was not always in favor of the same side. 
We have to keep in mind that, until the end of the 19* century, land was 
abundant in Terai and manpower scarce. The high value of the Tharu 
labour force is obvious: it could be used as a weapon. But we cannot 
reduce this flight to opportunism or caprice, as Traill noted, or to the 
‘spontaneous’ effects of oppression without erasing the peasants and 
their leaders’ will to escape state control. Moreover, in the Nawalpur 
case, headmen and peasants appear united in their flight, as in other 
testimonies. The documents highlight the role of local headmen and of 
farmers working with them or for them. 

We can only speculate on the nature of their solidarity. The collective 
action is certainly linked to the heavy labor induced by deforestation 
and cultivation.^^ In any case, flight was a collective affair. Fifty-two 
villages moving is a considerable number. The farmers followed their 
leader like an army following its chief. We have a contemporary echo 
of this in the collective organization uniting houses (under their head) 
and village chief (often jimidar) in the Dang Tharu social organization, 
which has only changed during the last twenty years. 

Let us go back in time to the first quarter of the 18* century to bet¬ 
ter understand the role of local leaders and the change in the idiom of 
authority from the Sen kings to the Shah and the Rana. 


29 Even priests {dhami, gurwd etc.) fled, as attested by several documents, and 
were reinstalled to protect the people from tigers and wild elephants: they play 
a role in maintaining cultivation. For an example, see Deuel/Krauskopff 2000: 
160. 

30 Benett (1878: 48) makes an interesting remark in his settlement report on North 
Gonda (among the Dangaura Tharu of Tulsipur, where the king of Dang settled 
after the Shah conquest). All parties are related to the whole, “with the cultiva¬ 
tor independent of each other but connected through the village heads, and the 
villages independent among themselves, but joined in allegiance to a common 
Raja ... the basis of the whole society being the grain heap.” 

31 In the Dang valley in the 1980s, villages and houses were the main units of 
social organization. A village was called maujd, a term referring to an agrarian 
unit. Regional ritual organization under the main hereditary priests was linked 
to bigger agrarian and irrigation units. Even marriages or funerary rituals imply 
the whole village. See Krauskopff 1989, 2011. 
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Kings and Local Chiefs: The Changing Status 
of Tharu Local Leaders 

In 1726, King Mahipati Sen of Chaudandi and Vijayapur gave to Rana- 
pal Chaudhari full authority over a village in khdlisd (in modern-day 
Saptari in Eastern Terai). This brief “black seal” document {sydhd 
mohar) —this brevity should be noted—renews his earlier right to levy 
all customary taxes: 

... we give you the right to collect the customary taxes ... as you 

did before. Settle there yourself and make the land populous. 

Serves us well and cultivate the Terai land, (plate 3)^^ 

Saptari in Eastern Terai of Nepal was a well-cultivated area, contradict¬ 
ing the savage image of the Terai. The Sen branch called “Makwani” 
(“from Makwanpur”) controlled this area.^"^ Ranapal is the first of a long 
line of Tharu ‘landlords’. However, when the Shah took hold of East¬ 
ern Terai, a descendant of Ranapal, still respectfully called Sri Hem 
Chaudhari, fled to “Muglan” to remain loyal to his king, a Sen (“having 
eaten the salt of the king”). Did he flee with his farmers? It is probable. 
In 1776, he was called back by the new Shah king and summoned by the 
representative of the central government (subd). He “knelt” before him 
and received the title of jimiddr (tax collector) on his previous land with 
the following injunction: “... do your best to make the land as produc¬ 
tive as possible” (Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: 118-119). 

In this “red sealed” document {Idl mohar), he is still addressed with 
the most respectful title Sri bhdrd sdmarth, showing his high status, 
and he received tax-free land, ndnkdr, as compensation for his work. 
Like his ancestor Ranapal Chaudhari, he was a powerful local leader 
controlling land during the Sen period and at the beginning of the Shah 


32 The language of this document and of most of the Sen documents is a ‘mixture’ 
of Bhojpuri and Maithili (close to the language spoken in this area by Tharu). 

33 In 1792, according to data collected by Kirkpatrick (1811), Saptari provided 
30% of Nepal’s revenues. 

34 Mahipati Sen ruled over Chaudandi and Viyayapur (modern-day Far Eastern 
Terai) at the beginning of the 18* century. Chaudandi and Vijayapur emerged as 
subdivisions of the Makwanpur kingdom. The area concerned by the document 
was part of Chaudandi and the document issued from a place in the plain in 
Udayapur (Chaudandi) during the king’s visit. Mukunda Sen, the first historical 
figure of the Sen dynasty in Palpa in the 16* century, split his kingdom between 
his sons, Palpa, Tanahon, Makwanpur and Vijayapur, but Palpa and Makwani 
remained the two main lines. 
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Plate 3: Black seal {syahd mohar) of King Mahipati Sen of Vijayapur to Ranapal 
Chaudhari (1726). Source: Bijali Prasad Chaudhari, Baramajhya, Saptari district 
(Nepal). Reproduced in Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: Doc. 1, translation p. 115. 


rule. He seems however to have enjoyed less autonomy under the Shah 
regime: his rights had been restrained and, contrary to the direct rela¬ 
tionship he and his ancestor enjoyed with the Sen King, a go-between, 
the subd, is interfering. 

The relationship established with the Sen was conceived and lived 
as a service relationship and this aspect endured in later Shah doc¬ 
uments (hence in Girvan Yuddha Shah’s order “serve us well”; see 
plate 1). The grant issued in 1726 by a Sen king is very brief and the 
vocabulary used suggests that Ranapal Chaudhari enjoyed quite an 
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independent position. Interestingly, the area in which he enjoyed full 
rights to a village is called khdlisd, a term which could be related to the 
one used in Mughal India for state land. According to I. Habib (1963: 
275), on such state land the peasant was closer to freedom than depen¬ 
dency.^^ The 1726 document shows the high position the local big man 
enjoyed, being in a way a small king in the making, as illustrated by the 
respectful titles. It may illustrate a different form of polity (compared 
to the Nepalese Shah, as founder of a nation state) whose relation to 
local bodies of power was tighter or whose power was based in local 
roots, as suggested, for instance, by recurrent mentions of so-called 
“tribal” kings. Ranapal, in any case, enjoyed a much closer relationship 
with Mahipati Sen than his descendants did with the later rulers. The 
lack of documents restrains research on pre-nation state polities like 
the Sen, but should be developed to better understand the social history 
of Nepal and the relation between hill and lowland at an earlier period, 
a relation which plays a disturbing role in today’s politics. 

In 1778, Hem’s right to his ancestral Patna village as tax-free land 
was reconfirmed and he was appointed (as caudhari) to collect taxes 
on other villages “in return for which he receives a receipt, after enjoy¬ 
ing his own share” (Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: 119). The vocab¬ 
ulary is different, the injunctions more bureaucratic and land more 
precisely defined. Later documents renewed or opened new rights to 
other villages, cancelling some others (ibid.: 120-141). Tax collection 
was emphasized and cadastral survey developed. Hem Chaudhari had 
become a representative of a more centralized administration. From 
the perspective of the new central government, he was a tax collector 
in competition with others, as shown by several documents. The status 
of local chiefs has changed drastically. 

Hence, in 1800, the representatives of the central government, the 
subd (a Brahman) and the faujddr (a Chettri) were non-resident mag¬ 
istrates. The son of Hem Chaudhari had lost his father’s position. The 
implementation of ijdrd contracts (offered to the best bidders with 
a fixed amount given to the government) differed from the previous 
amdnat (taxes were transferred according to what was collected), a 
change that deeply disrupted the local situation. As a result, the vil¬ 
lagers fled to Muglan and petitioned the king (see also Regmi 1982a, 
1982b). The level of cultivation diminished. Hem’s son, Madhuram 


35 Pajiyar (1993) considers this donation a birta, in which the king alienated his 
rights to the grantee. 
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Chaudhari, was to recover his lost rights and was to be allotted new vil¬ 
lages in order to clear the land (different from previous allotments), but 
the conflict remained. In 1803,^^ he was himself accused of oppression 
and many villagers fled. Documents show, however, his political skill at 
maintaining his rights through an association with a Brahman courtier. 
The ambitions of Hem Chaudhari’s descendants were not confined to 
agricultural land, since they also maintained a timber office in 1834. 

From 1835 and especially during the Rana period (late 19* cen¬ 
tury), the letters addressed to Tharu intermediaries in Saptari are 
nothing more than long lists of taxes or cadastral rights, constantly 
redefined. Later documents show a multiplication of new taxes, to 
which is added from 1835 onwards a very significant order: to bring 
settlers from India. The goal is clearly to maintain the Tharu on the 
land they have already tilled, that is, to restrain the mobility of the 
farmers, which, as we have seen, was an important bargaining chip. 
In this well-exploited region, the weapon of migration was used until 
about 1840, when the state instituted this radical measure, a systematic 
call for laborers from the British land. Let us add that these new immi¬ 
grants did not become “Tharu”, and they formed the numerous castes 
or endogamous groups that we encounter in Eastern Terai, a situation 
which differs from that in Western Terai, where affiliation remained 
more fluid and open (Krauskopff 2011). 

The decisive change in the Terai was the disappearance of free land, 
reduced to a trickle in the 20* century. The process was already virtu¬ 
ally completed in some areas, well before the eradication of malaria 
and the massive installation of hill dwellers in the Terai in the 1960s. 
“Free land” was termed “empty” by the Tharu of the Dang Valley, 
where I carried out most of my field research: “Empty land” made it 
possible “to eat the whole crop” and emphasize the right to the entire 
produce of farming labor, not a proprietary right as defined by cadas¬ 
tral operations, in which—as is well known—the Tharu were the los¬ 
ers. Noticeably, in the Dang valley, the disrupting effects of the 1960s 
land reform^^ and permanent settlement of hill people brought about 
the migration of entire villages over long distances, from Dang to the 
Bardiya district in Far Western Terai. Villages Voted with their feet’, 

36 This is the same critical period of the turmoil in Butwal. 

37 The registration of proprietary rights and tenancy rent resulting from this 
reform benefited migrants from the mountains. Together with other wrongdo¬ 
ings, it caused the disappearance of the most advantageous tenurial system for 
the Tharus such as the potet. 
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leaving behind them empty earthen granaries and elements of their 
house structures. 

Cadastral operations reinforced the new proprietary rights. Land 
was surveyed and frontiers fixed. In this regard, maps are interesting 
archival documents: they produce and materialize new concepts of 
territory and rights to territory. In 1992, the last king of Dang/Salyan 
showed me a map of his previous kingdom, the Rajya of Phalabang/ 
Salyan.^^ Drawn in 1903, this map shows the king’s properties (rdjyd) 
with well-defined limits (plate 4)^^ 

Long before the eradication of malaria, the territory had already 
been surveyed and mapped. The king appears as a large landowner 
whose possessions have holes like a Swiss cheese: independent prop¬ 
erties such as birtd (in yellow) belonging to Brahmans and guthi (in 
black) belonging to the Nath Yogi, whose massive presence character¬ 
izes the agrarian situation in the Dang valley"^^ Few patches of forests 
(illustrated by small trees) remain, mainly at the foot of the hills, close 
to the Siwalikh range."^^ Even if the Tharu cultivate these lands (largely 
under potet or nonregistered rights), and if very large Tharu landlords 
or entrepreneurs manage royal rdjyd lands, they are sort of ‘invisible’. 
In this map, invisibility is true to life and the erasing of the Tharu rights 
unveiled. The change in the territorial concept, in the relations of the 
farmers to the land, and between the earlier king and his subjects was 
accomplished. 

In 1818, when the four districts of Western Nepalese Terai were 
‘given’ to the British after the Anglo-Nepal war. Lieutenant Grant 

38 30% of the Dang Tharu population migrated to Buran, a place downstream on 
the river Bahai, in Bardiya (see Krauskopff 2006). 

39 He lost his rights in 1961 with the abolition of the last rdjd and rdjauta. Phala¬ 
bang was situated in the hill (in Salyan district), a day’s walk above Western 
Dang Valley The king had a double residence, in Phalabang and Tulsipur-Dang. 
After Dang was defeated by the Shah in 1786, the king of Dang fled to Balram- 
pur in Northern Gonda district, where he became a very important and wealthy 
landlord in Tulsipur-Gonda. His possessions in Dang were given as dowry to 
the king of Salyan, who married the daughter of Prithvi Narayan Shah. 

40 The land was called rdjyd and it seems that the Tharu caudhari enjoyed specific 
rights. I did my ethnographic study of the Tharu in a village belonging to the 
Phalabang rdjyd where agrarian conditions seem to differ from the central Dang 
(see McDonaugh 1997). 

41 Both birtd and guthT grants alienate the kings’ rights to the recipient. 

42 Dang and Deokhuri were already beautifully developed. Grant, who visited the 
southern part of Deokhuri reports: “That portion of the valley which adjoins 
to the pergunah of Tulsipur contains a considerable number of villages con¬ 
structed principally on the bank of the Rapti”, except in an area further north 
(where he could not enter), whence many villagers had fled to Tulsipur with 
their king after the Shah conquest (see Maps and Report on Map X/1532/1533). 
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Started mapping them during a four-month visit: He measured culti¬ 
vated or non-cultivated areas, duties and land revenues, but spent much 
more time discussing the fixation of pillar borders/^ The beautiful map 
he drew shows villages on river banks and in forest clearances and for¬ 
ests illustrated by green trees (plate 5). This drawing appeared to me to 
be as much imaginary as actually observed, particularly in the northern 
part. It froze the unstable relation between cultivated (villages) and 
uncultivated areas (jungle). 

Praising the supreme quality of the land acquired by the British, 
Grant, however, noted:"^"^ 

Each village is governed by a mahatoo who is similar to our 
Mocuddam and all the engagements with the government are 
transacted by him by neither he nor the Tharoos consider them¬ 
selves as professing any property in the soil beyond the period 
during which it is cultivated. All disputes are settled by the 
Mahatoo whose decision is without appeal for it is a maxim 
with this people to allow of no interference on the part of the 
government and the latter is content to be relieved from the task. 
(Reports on Maps X 1532 and 1533, by Colonel Grant) 

In contrast to their itinerant way of life in the forest or their talent 
as farmers, the point raised by Colonel Grant around 1820—that the 
Tharu do not claim any permanent property in the soil—has not been 
as much commented upon. Such a relationship to the farming land was 
in contradiction to the status of peasant, or settled peasants, as con¬ 
ceived by the Western colonial powers. 


Conclusion 

We discover the flight of Tharu farmers and their will to avoid tax pay¬ 
ments in historical archives, that is, documents issued from the ‘top’, 
often during periods of crisis or changes in authority: When the British 


43 Maps and Reports on Maps X 1532 and 1533. 

44 He added the recurrent observations on the honest and industrious way of life 
of the Tharu. Information was haphazardly collected in different areas and, it 
seems to me, mainly in the Tulsipur Gonda area where the king of Dang settled 
after the Shah conquest. It is, however, one of the earliest written observations 
of the Tharu in Western Terai. 
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Ptoe 5: Extract of “A Map of the Northern Frontier of Oude ... extending from the 
Urrah Nuddee on the east, to the Kali or Goggrah River on the West”, surveyed by 
Lieutenant P. Warden Grant in 1818, showing part of the Naya Muluk ceded to the 
British after the Anglo-Nepal War. Agricultural and village clearances in the still 
forested area of today’s Western Terai are visible; © British Library Board (X/1532, 
Map Collection, lOR). 
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fixed permanent rights to settle the land, and therefore the border with 
the very young Nepalese nation;"^^ when the Shah kingdom, as a nation 
state, managed its possessions; when surveys, bureaucratization and 
other cadastral operations, particularly during the Rana period, were 
carried out; all these brought about disruptive effects. 

The mobility of the Terai’s farmers must be placed in a wider perspec¬ 
tive, at the confluence of several facts: land availability, the farmers’ will 
to benefit from all their labor (a dominant practice up to the beginning of 
the 20* century in Terai), but also the instability of the power centers in 
premodern polities, be they kings or smaller headmen. In such a system, 
stretched between center and periphery, solidarity or group affiliation, 
even in times of migration, was linked to shifting centres of power, and 
not to a territory conceived of as a controlled and limited space. 

To relate the present to a “contextualized past”—using archives and 
ethnographic data—helps to better understand the disruptive nature 
of the change in the conception of proprietary rights. It highlights the 
farmers’ impermanent relation to the land they till. It also raises ques¬ 
tions on the building of the Tharu ‘ethnic’ belonging, emphasizing how 
affiliation was welded to a solidarity based on the production and shar¬ 
ing of crops under the same ‘head’, in an open and mobile system of 
land cultivation."^^ 

The mobility of the farmers was part of a wider competitive sys¬ 
tem designed to capture agrarian surplus or other produce in which, 
as we have seen, a group of farmers under their leader could ‘vote 
with their feet’ when land was still available. They did so until the 
20* century, and even later in underexploited areas. The documents 
show their progressive loss of agency. The terrible situation of the land 
“workers” (kamdiyd) who became bonded laborers or ‘slaves’, exem¬ 
plified the conflict between different systems of values in which the 
‘laborers’ were the losers. But the confrontations that ensued should 
not be reduced to a purely ‘ethnic’ matter. This huge misunderstanding 
was induced by the changes in the idioms of authority, at a time when 
Terai was trapped in a global history involving a colonial state and a 
new nation state. A “contextualized past” shows how proprietary rights 
to the land and discourses on autochthony became central in the con¬ 
struction of contemporary ethnicity. 

45 “Settlement reports” are very numerous in the 19* century. 

46 Hence in Dang, the link to a soil god sustains the formation of permanent clan 

affiliations. A system of ritual privileges gave birth to the division of the Dang 

valley between soil gods (Krauskopff 1990). 
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MunsTs in the Courts of Early Saha 
and Rana Rulers: The Career 
of Laksmidasa Pradhana 

Manik Bajracharya^ 


Introduction 

From the mid-18* century until the end of Rana rule in Nepal, 
exchange of information between governments was largely mediated 
by munsTs. They were properly trained scribes and secretaries of the 
court, who were required to gain knowledge of languages of correspon¬ 
dence including Persian, the administrative language of the Mughals 
in neighboring India. Akbar (1542-1605) was the first of the Indo- 
Islamic emperors of northern India to formally declare Persian as the 
language of administration at all levels (Alam/Subrahmanyam 2004: 
62). During the early period of colonial conquest in India, the British 
also followed the Persian administrative system and consolidated the 
role of the munsTs: 

During colonial times, a munsT was an interlocutor for the Com¬ 
pany officials who not only functioned as a mediator and a 
spokesman {vakil), but was also a key personage who could both 
read and draft materials in Persian, and who had a grasp of the 
realities of politics. (Alam/Subrahmanyam 2004: 61) 

From the 17* to the early 19* century, munsTs were also the elites in India 
who could prominently serve as teachers. When the British established 

1 I would like to express my gratitude to the Pradhana family, especially Mr. 
Janaki Pratap Singh Pradhan, Mr. Bhagat Man Singh Pradhan, Mr. Mani Man 
Singh Pradhan and Mr. Shantesh Man Singh Pradhan from among the descen¬ 
dants of Laksmidasa, for providing me with relevant materials and facts for this 
article. I had an opportunity to interview them on September 14, 2015. 
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Fort William College in 1800, the Indians who were appointed as 
teachers were mainly munsTs and Panditas (Das 1978: 15-21). 

Much has been written on the subject of munsTs and other scribal 
elites of India.^ However, works that illuminate the scribal culture of 
premodern Nepal are almost non-existent. In this article I will try to 
sketch the life and the role played in the courts of 19*-century Nepal 
by a prominent munsT named LaksmTdasa Pradhana. He was the mlra 
munsT (“head of munsTs'') of the MunsTkhana (“house of munsTs"), the 
government office responsible for foreign affairs and correspondence 
during the rule of BhTmasena Thapa (term of office 1806-1837) until 
the end of Rana period in 1951. 


A Short Biography of Laksmidasa 

Bhagat Man Singh Pradhan published a chronicle {vamsdvalT) of the 
Pradhana family in VS 2063 (2006 CE). According to this vamsdvalT, 
LaksmTdasa was born in VS 1850 (1793 CE) to Motirama Sirnha, a 
descendant of one of the six pradhdnas of Patan. These pradhdnas 
used to rule Patan as powerful nobles during the late Malta period. 
The vamsdvalT further relates the ancestry of the Pradhana lineage to 
a Thakurl prince named Kalyana Sirnha from Rajasthan who came to 
Patan in the 16* century and married the daughter of Harihara Sirnha 
Malta (Pradhan VS 2063: 1). During Prthvinarayana Saha’s conquest 
of Patan, one of the six pradhdnas, Kajl Khadgadhara Sirnha, fled to 
Banaras, while all the others were killed (ibid.: 2)? In the course of time, 
Khadgadhara’s sons Gajendra Sirnha and Motirama Sirnha returned to 
Nepal and settled at Madu Tola in Kathmandu. MunsT LaksmTdasa was 
born to Motirama Sirnha as the second of his five sons (ibid.: 30-31). 

It is not yet known where LaksmTdasa received his education. He 
apparently came in contact with BhTmasena Thapa in Banaras when 
the latter accompanied Rana Bahadura Saha during his exile in 1800- 
1803 (Upadhyaya VS 2056). BhTmasena Thapa became the mukhtiydra 

2 On the scribal elites of premodern India, see Rao/Shulman/Subrahmanyam 
2001, Alam/Subrahmanyam 2004, Das 1978, O’Hanlon 2010 and the other con¬ 
tributions to the special issue Munshis, Pandits and Record-Keepers: Scribal 
Communities and Historical Change in India of The Indian Economic and Social 
History Review 47.4. 

3 Even though Khadgadhara’s name is not mentioned, the story of the flight of one 
of the six pradhdnas of Patan is narrated in some of the vamsdvalis composed 
in the 19^^ century. See, for instance, NBhV I, p. 118. 
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(chief minister) of Nepal after the death of Ranabahadura in 1806. 
During his mukhtiydri, Bhlmasena Thapa appointed Laksmldasa to 
the position of mira munsT at the MunsTkhana. Laksmldasa was also 
associated with the Alaiclkothl.^ Saradara Bhlma Bahadura mentions 
that Bhlmasena Thapa called Laksmldasa in from the Alaicikothl 
to appoint him as mira munsT of the MunsTkhana (Fade VS 2039: 
113), while SrlramaprasMa (Upadhyaya VS 2056) states that he was 
appointed as the chief of the Alaicikothl after the Anglo-Nepalese war 
of 1814-1816.^ After his appointment at the MunsTkhana, the career 
of MTra MunsT LaksmTdasa continued for five decades. According to a 
vamsdvalT housed at the National Archives Nepal, he died at the age of 
75 in Banaras on the 11* of the bright fortnight of BhMra in VS 1924 
(1867 CE) (DP-MGV, fol. 4v, 5r). 



Plate 1: A portrait of Mira Munsi Laksmldasa, in the collection of the Pradhana 
family at Madu Tola, Kathmandu. Photo: Manik Bajracharya. 


4 The AlaTcikothT was a trading house cum consulate office established by the 
Nepalese government in Patna, India. 

5 It seems that LaksmTdasa was not the first mim munsT during BhTmasena 
Thapa’s term of office. According to the document NGMPP E 2738/6 dated VS 
1865 (1809 CE), a person named Raja Kha held the position of mira munsT. This 
document granted him a house and land in Kathmandu for him and his family. 
Regmi (1978: 33-34) also provides six documents relating to him, all from 
1810. In none of these documents, however, is the MunsTkhana mentioned. 
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On the Munsikhana and the Duties of a Court Munsi 

The Munsikhana dealt with Nepal’s relations with England, India, Tibet 
and China. It was founded during the rule of Bhimasena Thapa. The exact 
date of its formation is unknown,^ but it was probably established after the 
Anglo-Nepalese war of 1814—1816, and sometime around the opening of 
the permanent British Residency in Kathmandu.^ This opening resulted 
from the need to conduct foreign affairs, especially with the neighboring 
colonial government, in a more active and professional manner. 

Before the formation of the Munsikhana, foreign correspondence 
was handled by the JaisTkotha, an office founded by King PrthvT- 
narayana Saha. The JaisTkotha was later put under the Munsikhana, 
and it was then re-organized to deal mainly with Tibetan affairs. 

The MulukT Ain (MA) of 1854, Section 12 of Article 33, mentions 
the following duties of the (court) munsT: for every letter of memo¬ 
randum received from the English, the munsi should prepare a reply 
within two days of its arrival after consulting about it with the prime 
minister. He should then send it to the KausT to be stamped (MA, pp. 
160-161). Similarly, Sections 13 and 14 of the same Article provide 
instructions on what categories of women should be granted travel doc¬ 
uments to visit foreign lands (ibid., p. 161). 

A long and important savdla^ issued by Jahga Bahadura Rana and 
Ranoddipa Sirnha, and referring to a savdla of 1864 addressed to 
LaksmTdasa, contains the functions of the court munsi and provides 
directions on how to deal with foreign correspondence both with Brit¬ 
ish India and with Tibet. The major clauses of the savdla include the 
following activities (Adhikari 1984: 107-109, 142-145): 

• sorting out letters and dispatches received daily from both within 
and outside Nepal and submitting them to the Western Command¬ 
ing General or to the prime minister 

6 Kumar (1967: 103) mentions different opinions regarding the date of establish¬ 
ment of the Munsikhana—1825 according to Babu Ram Acharya, and 1808 
according to Nepal Man Singh. 

7 A first attempt to open a British residency in Nepal was carried out after the 
treaty of October 1801. Captain Knox then came to Kathmandu as the resident, 
but he left in March 1803 and the attempt of the British to post a resident in 
Nepal ended in failure. After the ratification of the Sugauli Treaty on 4 March 
1816, the first officiating resident of the permanent British residency arrived in 
Kathmandu in April 1816 (see Manandhar 2005: 6-9). 

8 Savdlas are government rules and regulations enacted based on an existing law 
(see Karmacharya 2001: 328). 
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• preparing drafts of replies to the letters and dispatches 

• attesting Idlamoharas and rukkds and dispatching them to the con¬ 
cerned parties with the approval of the prime minister 

• issuing travel documents to people visiting India 

• receiving Tibetan officials visiting Nepal and dispatching letters 
to the ambd (Chinese representative) and to other high officials in 
Tibet 

• keeping records of all the letters sent and received 

Jahga Bahadura Rana established another office near the British Res¬ 
idency at Lain in Kathmandu and kept it under the control of the 
Munsikhana. An attache was appointed to it with the military rank of a 
captain. The office was variously known as the attache office, the office 
of the captain of Lain, or the office of the munsT (Fade VS 2039: 113). 
The purpose of this office was to facilitate communications between 
the British Residency and the palace. 

During Candra Samsera’s rule (1901-1929), the Munsikhana was 
brought under the direct control of the prime minister (Agrawal 1976: 
19). He also expanded the Munsikhana into five sections: JaisTkotha, 
Sadara AminT Gosvara, border surveys, the section concerned with 
affairs relating to India, and England and the attache of Lain (Fade VS 
2039: 114). 

H.N. Agrawal, referring to a munsTkhdnd jaisTkothd savdla issued 
in VS 1974 (1917 CE), lists the scope of the MunsTkhana’s activities 
as follows: 

(a) formulation of foreign policy with regard to England, India, 
China and Tibet; (b) implementation of the policy laid down 
by sending dui chhape [a double-sealed document, MB] orders 
to various offices and border district administration; (c) issue 
rahdani (passport) to Nepalese nationals going to foreign coun¬ 
tries; (d) correspond with Tibet and China (through jaisi kotha) 
and England and India; (e) decide all border cases, boundary 
disputes and cases in connection with no man’s land, and (f) 
maintain all records and foreign correspondence. (Agrawal 
1976: 41-42) 

The staff of the Munsikhana in the year 1917 consisted of forty per¬ 
sons and another ten working out of the JaisTkotha. 
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Laksmidasa’s Career as the Mra Munsi 

Laksmidasa, after becoming mlra munsT at the MunsTkhana, enjoyed 
a long career in the field of foreign affairs in Nepal. He served in the 
office through the major part of the 19* century under several masters. 
We may gain insight into his career by examining a number of docu¬ 
ments and other written sources relating to him. 

The earliest documents relating to Laksmidasa that I have found 
so far are from the 1830s. Of the documents collected by Shantesh 
Man Singh Pradhan, there are two Idlamoharas from 1832 and one 
from 1837 in which Laksmidasa is addressed as munsT. One of the 
Idlamoharas from 1832 (see Appendix, Doc. 2) was issued by King 
Rajendra, who granted him a piece of land at Madu Tola as sundbirtd.^ 
Laksmidasa obtained the land, originally belonging to a guthi, by pro¬ 
viding another piece of land as a replacement. 

Laksmidasa is mentioned in the colophon of the NepdlT Rdjdko 
Varns'dvalT, a chronicle in the Sylvain Levi Collection at the Institut 
d’etudes indiennes. Centre de documentation des Instituts d’Orient 
of the College de France, under the code MS.SL.08 (B.7). The work, 
dating from 1834, was commissioned by Laksmidasa and written by 
a Brahmin scribe named Siddhinarayana of Devapattana. In its colo¬ 
phon, Laksmidasa is addressed as a “virtuous, benevolent and excellent 
munsT' (see Appendix, Doc. 4). The translation of the chronicle in Syl¬ 
vain Levi’s Le Nepal was largely based on this manuscript, which had 
been presented to him by Deva Samsera Rana (see Appendix, Doc. 4 
for the text and translation of the colophon). 

BhTmasena Thapa was removed from power in 1837, and he died in 
1839. After him, Nepalese politics went through a decade of turbulent 
transition. The struggle between different factions and constant shifts 
in power made for a dangerous and unstable period. Laksmidasa, how¬ 
ever, managed to hang on to his post as the mlra munsT throughout this 
difficult time. 

In a rukkd dating from 1842, Laksmidasa is addressed regarding 
the appointment of a new clerk (nausindd) for translating Persian doc¬ 
uments at the MunsTkhana. This is the earliest document found up to 

9 Sundbirtd is privately owned land which is liable to some taxation (see Whelp- 
ton 1991: 286). This form of land grant emerged when the raikar (state owned) 
land was sold to individuals, originally as tax-free and inheritable property 
PrthvTnarayana Saha levied taxes on such lands in the Kathmandu Valley (see 
Regmi 1964: 39^0). 
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now where the name “MunsTkhana” is mentioned. The document is 
preserved as NGMPP DNA 15/95 at the National Archives Nepal (see 
Appendix, Doc. 1).^° 

Another document, NGMPP E 2764/62, records Mira MunsT 
LaksmTdasa’s salary as Rs. 1,300 for the year VS 1901 (1844-1845 
CE). This contradicts Adhikari (1984: 109), who asserts that the mlra 
munsVs annual salary was Rs. 3,401, Rs. 1,200 of which was paid in 
Indian currency and the rest provided in the form of land. 

In 1846, after the Kot massacre, Jahga Bahadura Rana rose to power 
and became the prime minister and commander-in-chief. According to 
the family sources, Laksmldasa was present at the palace during the 
massacre. Not only did he survive this incident; his career attained new 
heights during the rule of Jahga Bahadura Rana. 

In a rukkd dating from 1849 issued by King Surendra Saha, 
Laksmldasa is addressed as “taksdrl^^ mlra munsT,'' indicating that he 
was granted authority to mint coins. This document, published in JosT 
(VS 2042: 14-15), directs the munsT to control the import of musk from 
Tibet (see Appendix, Doc. 3). Satyamohana JosT further mentions in 
his book that Laksmldasa minted coins at his own house at Madu Tola. 
The coins contained his name, “Laksml,” on one side. He was also put 
in charge of customs at the Tibet border, and of a copper mine as well 
(ibid.: 15). 

Apart from the Nepalese documents, Mira MunsT LaksmTdasa was 
mentioned in the correspondence between the British residents and the 
British government. Ludwig E Stiller has edited several of these in his 
book Letters from Kathmandu: The Kot Massacre (1981). LaksmTdasa 
is often alluded to as the ‘darbar munshi” or ‘darbar mir munshi,” and 
occasionally mentioned by name in those documents. Some of the doc¬ 
uments from Stiller’s book are discussed below. 

In a letter sent to the British government on 3 July 1840, Resident 
Hodgson reports of his questioning the darbdra munsT regarding a 
mutiny within the Nepalese army (Stiller 1981: 22). Hodgson men¬ 
tions, too, that the munsT and occasionally the minister had been the 
only persons authorized to deal with the resident during BhTmasena 
Thapa’s term of office (ibid.: 20). 

In Hodgson’s letters of 21 August 1840 (ibid.: 29-30) and 5 Sep¬ 
tember 1840 (ibid.: 30-32) to the British government regarding 


10 An edition of this document has also been published in Adhikari 1984: 142. 

11 TaksdrT is a person in charge of mints; derived from taksdra, “mint”. 
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negotiations concerning Nepal’s seizure of a part of Ramnagar, one gets 
a clearer picture of the role played by the darbara munsT and the munsT 
of the resident as intermediaries between the palace and the residency 

On 2 January 1841, Nepal signed an agreement committing itself 
to make every effort to increase friendly relations between the British 
and Nepalese governments, and to treat the British resident always in 
an honorable manner. Laksmldasa is one of 92 gurus, cautarTyds, kdjis 
or other top-ranking officials of Nepal who signed the agreement (ibid.: 
11-1 A, Foreign Secret Consultation no. 121). 

In a letter of Resident Lawrence to the British government dated 
19 February 1844, the darbara munsT is described as “the constituted 
medium of intercourse” (ibid.: 237). In another of his letters, from 18 
December 1844, he mentions the darbara munsT as the “chief spokes¬ 
man” of the Nepalese government (ibid.: 260). 

In 4 January 1845, Lawrence reports on Kajl Jahga Bahadura Rana, 
Kajl Kalu Sahl, Umakanta Upadhyaya and Laksmldasa coming to the 
residency to announce Mathavara Sirnha Thapa’s appointment as “Min¬ 
ister for life” (ibid.: 265). Similarly, in a letter of 23 September 1845, 
he mentions the darbara munsT reporting to him on the formation of a 
new body of ministers consisting of Cautariya Fatya Jahga and the kdjTs 
Gagana Sirnha, Abhimana Rana and Dalabhanjana Pande (ibid.: 286). 

Acting Resident Ottley in a letter of 15 September 1846, reports 
that the darbara mTra munsT came with a cousin of Jahga Bahadura 
Rana to pass on the news of the Kot massacre (ibid.: 296). Similarly, in 
a letter of 16 September 1846, Ottley writes that Jahga Bahadura Rana, 
accompanied by the darbara mTra munsT, visited him to inform that 
Jahga Bahadura had been appointed as “sole Minister and Command- 
er-in-Chief,” and to “express the hope that the friendship between the 
two governments might continue unabated” (ibid.: 298). 

MunsT Laksmldasa is mentioned as the scribe in the colophon of 
a Sanskrit treatise, the Upavanavinoda. The text, an extract from the 
Sarangadharapaddhati, contains descriptions of herbs and garden dec¬ 
orations. The text is preserved as NGMPP A 951/91 and contains 37 
folios. Laksmldasa was one of the 218 members of the Kausal (Coun¬ 
cil) that prepared the MulukTAin of 1854 (MA, p. 5). 

It seems that Laksmldasa and his family enjoyed elevated social 
privileges during the Rana period. His family was regarded as “Nevara 
Ranajls” for the closeness they had achieved with the Rana rulers (Pade 
VS 2039: 114). They were allowed to perform such rituals as marriage 
in the manner of Parbatlya Ksatriyas. Henry Ambrose Oldfield, who 
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served as a medical doctor at the British Residency from 1850 to 1863, 
therefore wrote: “[the darbar munsT has,] on payment of a fee, been 
raised from the rank of Niwar to that of Parbattiah” (Oldfield 1880: 411). 

After LaksmTdasa, his descendants continued to serve at important 
posts of the Munsikhana, especially at the attache office of Lain, and 
in other offices. His family was popularly known as the “MunsT Clan” 
{munsTkhalaka). Kajl Bala Mana, Amara Mana and Kajl Marlca Mana 
were among his prominent descendants who served at the Munsikhana. 


Conclusion 

LaksmTdasa did not belong to any community of traditional scribes, 
such as the Kayasthas, JosTs or the Panditas. Still, he had a very suc¬ 
cessful career as a munsT. He was a Newar who descended from the 
nobles of the late Malta period, and was educated in the Persian and 
English languages, as required of munsTs at that time. This may have 
provided him with knowledge of a sufficiently broad transcultural 
scope that, together with additional advantages, allowed him to become 
a successful intermediary between cultures within Nepal and between 
governments. 

LaksmTdasa carried out his duties as the mTm munsT during one of 
the most turbulent times in the political history of Nepal. His career 
spanned five decades under several prime ministers.^^ He faithfully ful¬ 
filled his duties as an administrator, and possibly played an important 
role in lessening the political turmoil of mid-19*-century Nepal. We 
may say that he was a pioneer in raising the post of munsT to a profes¬ 
sional level in Nepal. He was also able to train descendants of his to the 
profession and to secure the post of the chief munsT for them, thereby 
forming a “clan” of munsTs. 

The career of MunsT LaksmTdasa thus represented something beyond 
the usual role of a munsT as a scribe, author, translator or teacher. He 
was a cultural and administrative broker, a successful diplomat, and a 
mediator between governments, cultures and languages. He established 
himself as an active player of the 19*-century Nepalese court to great 
effect. He was, significantly, one of the very few Newars who held an 
important post in the courts of early Saha and Rana rulers. 


12 DP-MGV, fol. 4r mentions that Laksmidasa served for 51 years under seven 
mukhtdras (sic). 
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Appendix 

Editorial Conventions 

The texts have been transcribed as faithfully as possible; the orthog¬ 
raphy, for instance, has not been changed into modern Nepali. Nepali 
case endings are treated as true suffixes, and Nepali compound verbs 
have been joined. The nukta-sign (as inw,^), visarga-like sign (:) and 
middle dot (•) have been ignored in the editions. The danda (i) has been 
supplied to the text as a sentence breaker where necessary. The various 
types of macrons and lines are uniformly represented by Line 
numbers have been added for the main body of the original text. 
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Document 1: A Rukka to Munsi Laksmidasa re the 
Appointing of a New Nausinda 

Dated VS 1899, Thursday, the Id* of the bright fortnight of Asadha 
(1842 CE); NAK ms. no. 632; microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 15/95; 
for the digital edition, see DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.30311. 

Facsimile: 




.^ 

JTCC^?fWCl''<<*?re7^.3iITOT?^ ^-- 
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Edition: 

[royal seal] 

1 ^^1 I --- 

jh-'hInmi- 

^Hl ? 

5 d)^ IN MM Id I NldVriRji d^cH^I <|R| 

^Ufd dJ-ddJd’^'^dH fllfd 3TTW^jf^?y^K I --- 


Translation: 

Venerable Durga 
[royal seal] 

Hail! A rukkd of the venerable supreme king of great kings. 

[Regarding] the following: to MunsT LaksmTdasa. 

[Effective] as of the 9* of the bright fortnight of Jyestha of the Vikrama 
era year 1899, we have added a nausinda^^ at the MunsTkhana in order 
to have Persian [documents] translated into Hindu[stanT?], and fixed 
a monthly salary of 9 rupees. Just as with other nausindds of the 
MunsTkhana, provide him with the monthly salary and other supple¬ 
mentary remuneration, taking [the money] from the Tosakhana.^"^ Plac¬ 
ing your faith in him, and him at [your] service, assign him the [said] 
task. 

Thursday, the 14* of the bright fortnight of Asadha in the Vikrama era 
year 1899. [May there be] auspiciousness. 


13 A nausinda is a scribe or a clerk of lower rank responsible for translation, reg¬ 
istry and accounts. 

14 The Tosakhana was the central royal treasury in Kathmandu. 
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Document 2: A Lalamohara from King Rajendra Granting 
MunsI Laksmidasa a Piece of Land at Madu Tola as Sunabirta 

Dated VS 1889, Wednesday, the 12* of the bright fortnight of Sravana 
(1832 CE); Private, in possession of Shantesh Man Singh Pradhan 
(Maru, Kathmandu); photographed by Manik Bajracharya as LD 1/1; 
for the digital edition, see DOl: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.39467. 

Facsimile; 


Recto: 





f ft tngrprr^mgt^f^ gR-n^fl jn(!^==^ 
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Verso: 
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Edition: 

[Recto] 

[royal seal] 

i --- 

3TFl ^ ch|6m^1 rt|3ttT ^iRId chl^R^ ’EK^ ^ 5 ;^ I TTl- 

Wt SRT ^■^HKl'tchl ^ sr^^^fein <lR|J|iJ|chl 
tit# wrfrrail ^ wm ntsr trr ^rfetr rj^feRRr ^^- 
■Rr 'tlR^R :3rtR'^ ^^HKIH'ti'il ^ 

■^rfWTdrRrr ftriiicR -qw 't^lR MldM^R I ^ RfsjRt- 

snpr ^ ^ srmr RdrcR ^ tRrI 
f ^ RS& ^d^fl ? IR snw ^ rtHlHUd'JI ^ MldHchl ^ ^ -R WT- 
tr -RrawRl dRRRdlH fiRt rtRt dRd'Hdl 1 d<wi^d1 
■R \ wRraRpRf WT ■^rfw ‘m\ i Rtg stfrt n- 

■Rr I RtR SrRI WRt «TTgSR ft^SH ^dHKId'+l WtR 
^rRHdfRi '+[itHI'4'* RllidKId I 3TFRT tllcKdlHR'il ^dlRdf ^- 
R Rr tk I fR ^ 66 '^ RR RR srm ^ Rsr x mi 

[Verso] 

RTW'* diHRld 


Translation: 

[Recto] 

May glorious Durga succour (us)! 

[Royal seal] 

Hail! [A decree] of him who is shining with manifold rows of eulogy 
[such as] “The venerable crest-jewel of the multitude of mountain 


15 For marphata. 
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kings” and Naranarayana etc., high in honour, the venerable supreme 
king of great kings, the thrice venerable great king, Rajendra Vikrama 
Saha, the brave swordsman, the divine king always triumphant in war. 

[Regarding] the following: to MunsT Laksmldasa of Kodevide 
Ghara at Madu Hiti, Madu Tola in the city of Kathmandu. 

The plot of building land (bdri-pdtdla) adjacent to Dhana and Teja 
Naran’s house—(that is, the land) below that same house [and] in the 
same tola donated to the guthi by their father Dharnca—lies within fol¬ 
lowing boundaries: to the west of the wall of your older garden, to the 
north of the garden of the damdi, to the east of the wall of the garden 
that you bought from Teja Naran, [and] to the south of the building 
land [you] bought from Laksml Narasirn. The land within this bound¬ 
ary measures 7 khds}^ 18 cubits and 3 finger-breadths. Under an agree¬ 
ment between you, you (i.e., LaksmTdasa) have received the building 
land from the guthi after giving [it] one ropanf^ of the two ropanls of 
your own bind khddola^^ land as a replacement, in accordance where¬ 
with we have sealed [this document]. The fee {baksduni) of five rupees 
for this has been submitted to us through the Chebhadela^^ Kffidasa. 
Do selling or buying of the land as you wish. The witnesses to this are: 
the sons of Dhana (Bhaju Dhana and Milamha Dhana), the son of Teja 
Naran (Laksml Narasirn), and the chief mason (Siddhi Naran). Enjoy 
(the property) to your own satisfaction, considering it as a sundbirtd. 

Wednesday, the 12* of the bright fortnight of Sravana in the Vikrama 
era year 1889. 

[Verso] 

Through (mdrphato) Kffidasa. 


16 Khd is a measurement unit of land, having twenty-two and half cubits in length 
and four cubits in breadth, appropriate for building a house {Nepali Brhat 
Sabdakosa, s.v. khd). 

17 RopanT is a measurement unit of land, having an area of 5,476 square feet. 

18 Meaning unclear. 

19 Chebhadela was a government institution responsible for building and renovat¬ 
ing state houses and properties, and collecting taxes. Here, the term is referring 
to an officer of the institution. 
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Document 3: A Ldlamohara from King Surendra Directing 
Mira MunsI Laksmidasa to Control the Import of Musk 
from Tibet 

Dated VS 1905; Friday, the SO* of the dark fortnight of Caitra (1849 CE); 
edited by Satyamohana JosT (VS 2042: 15).^° 

Edition: 

? 




«ftrWfT- 


^l?|o 






^ ^ JkI 

hR 

rR»T3r 

fllH 

m|chl ch^<1 ch^<l ^TRfT 


10 ikHi ch^<l 

Tfsf 


WR srsJtRt 


20 The edition provided here is a reproduction of Josi’s edition without any modi 
fications. The translation is mine. 
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Translation: 

Venerable Durga - 1 
The fivefold venerable ruler 

Hail! [A decree] of him who is shining with manifold rows of eulogy 
[such as] ‘The venerable crest-jewel of the multitude of mountain 
kings” and Naranarayana etc., high in honour, the venerable supreme 
king of great kings, the thrice venerable great king, Surendra Vikrama 
Saha, the brave swordsman, the divine king always triumphant in war. 

[Regarding] the following: to TaksarT Mira MunsT Laksmldasa. 

The request you have made, asking: “Since, for every 1 sera^^ of musk 
imported from Tibet, the amount of 2 tolds^^ and 1 dnd^^ has been lev¬ 
ied, no merchant will formally declare [musk] when bringing any. They 
bring it in hidden [from customs]. If His Majesty decreases the levied 
amount, the merchants will bring [the musk] openly. The levies accru¬ 
ing to His Majesty will increase if they bring [the musk] openly,” has 
been made known to us by the venerable prince and son of a prince 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief General Janga Bahadura Ku- 
vara Ranajl. We have put into effect the following rule: “From now on, 
starting from the of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha of the year [VS] 
1906, for every 1 sera of musk brought from Tibet by merchants, take 
1 told and 1 dnd of the musk as a levy, and mark the musk pods with the 
stamp of the taksdra. If unstamped musk is found being bought or sold 
by any merchants, confiscate the musk and hand it over to His Majesty. 
Whoever disobeys this rule or causes [others] to disobey it, will be 
subject to heavy punishment.” 

Friday, the 30* of the dark fortnight of Caitra in the Vikrama era year 
1905. [May there be] auspiciousness. 

Through Bam Bahadura Kuvara Ranajl. 

Through Siva Prasada Arjyala. 


21 A measure of weight equivalent to 80 tolas (approx. 933 grams). 

22 A measure of weight equivalent to approximately 11.5 grams. 

23 One-fourth of a told. 
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Document 4: The Colophon of the Nepali Rajako Vamsavali 

Recto of the back cover-leaf of a chronicle in the Sylvain Levi Col¬ 
lection at the Institut d’etudes indiennes, Centre de documentation des 
Instituts d’Orient of the College de France, MS.SL.08 (B.7); Dated VS 
1891; Monday, the 10* of the bright fortnight of Jyestha (1834 CE). 

Facsimile: 
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Edition: 










Translation: 

Hail! On the day of the Dasahara festival, Monday, on the 10^^ of the 
bright fortnight of Jyestha in the Vikrama era year 1891, the estima¬ 
ble twice-born Siddhinarayana of Devapattana, having finished writing 
this unprecedented book [containing] a genealogical account of kings, 
handed it over to the virtuous, benevolent and excellent munsT, the ven¬ 
erable LaksmTdasa by name. It is not to be given to anybody else. [May 
there be] auspiciousness. 
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Abbreviations 

DP-MGV Damanarohana Pujdsdmdgn and Munsi Ghardndko VamsdvalT 

MA MulukiAin 

NBhV NepdlikabhupavamsdvalT 

NGMPP Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 

VS Vikrama Samvat 
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State and Religion 




The Malik in Ramanandi Documents 
of the 18* and 19* Centuries^ 

Monika Horstmann 


1. Introduction 

After the death of a head (mahant) of a Hindu monastic lineage, the 
succession to his position may become an issue of debate. Hindu 
ascetic lineages “do not owe allegiance to a monastery, but to a guru 
and through him to a lineage of spiritual succession” (Clementin-Ojha 
2006: 539). Succession is therefore based on a line of gurus and disci¬ 
ples and the sublines issuing from it. While Hindu ascetics typically do 
not observe stabilitas loci but keep moving from place to place, in this 
often following an established circuit, their stability rests in their spiri¬ 
tual genealogy. At the death of a mahant, then, two issues arise. One is 
that of rightful succession, the other is that of property. In whom does 
the authority over and ownership of property attached to a religious 
institution vest, and on whom will they devolve? Who is the legitimate 
owner {mdlik)l Both issues usually do, but need not, fuse. 

A similar problem arises at the death of the custodian of a deity 
{adhikarif represented by a temple icon. Custodians are not necessarily 

1 This paper is based on field research conducted with support from the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft in winter 1999-2000. Special thanks go to Mahant 
Laksmananandjl of Balanand Math, Jaipur, who allowed me to document his 
archive. 

2 The shift of authority from a mdlik to a pujdrT was often set in motion by 
deflecting the flow of grants and other donations from the mahant and mdlik 
to a subordinate local pujdrT. This need not have invariably been the result of a 
stratagem on the part of the former. For example, if a branch establishment of 
a gaddT was remote from the main seat, a trusted pujdrT could be put in charge 
of the management of the estate and thus fulfil all the administrative functions 
vested in the mdlik despite remaining accountable to him. Such was the case 
when in 1797 (BM Sravana b. 4, VS 1854/13 July 1797) the Sekhavat Raja 
Laksmansingh made a bhog grant (for sustaining the cult) to serve the temple 
deity Raghunath of Lohargal, for which see p. 405. The beneficiary of the grant 
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members of monastic lineages. Whatever rights they have vest in the 
image of a deity worshipped in a shrine. Land and other assets of vari¬ 
ous kinds may be dedicated to the material requirements for worship of 
the deity, but underlying all of them is the idea that they are given for 
the benefit of the deity.^ The case of a custodian’s rights is in principle 
different from the issue of the succession to a gaddi^, the “throne” of the 
head of a monastic lineage. As such, it should be marginal to the scope 
of this essay, but it comes nonetheless occasionally into focus where 
mahant and custodian are identical, or where a mahant has transferred 
his power to act as caretaker of the temple deity and manage the tem¬ 
ple to a temple priest, who for his part cannot claim any right to the 
property of the estate or the status of heir-apparent to the mahant. Such 
cases occur, for example, if the various temples of a monastic lineage 
lie widely spread out over a region. 

A host of documents addressing the issue has been preserved over 
the centuries in the archives of religious institutions. In the course 
of succession contests, genealogies have been produced to establish 
claims, lawsuits have been brought before courts, attestations of arbi¬ 
tration councils have been solicited by contesting parties, and expert 
opinions solicited by the judiciary. 

The problem has also been relevant to the collection of, or exemp¬ 
tion from, revenue, the collection or remission of arrears, and other 
fiscal aspects of religious property. The issue gained heightened visi¬ 
bility from the colonial period on. Revenue was a central concern in the 
dealings of princely states with the British colonial power, because in 
their treaties with the British these states had committed themselves to 
the payment of high tribute in exchange for protection. 

This paper focuses on the kingdom of Jaipur, in the colonial period 
Jaipur State, and, within Jaipur, on the RamanandT Nagas (see 1.1.). 
Jaipur became a British protectorate in 1818 (Vashishtha n.d.: 6). A 
number of the administrative changes that ensued are relevant for the 
present context: 


was the adhikan Dayaramdas, the first cult-officiant of the Raghunath temple, 
to whom Balanand entrusted the adhikar, “custodianship”. He thereby came to 
enjoy relative autonomy in the affairs of the Lohargal temple. On pujdrTs who 
exercise adhikar, see pp. 418^19. For synonymous terms, see ibid. 

3 Charitable deeds for the worship of deities may also cover the honorarium of 
the custodian, but in such cases they tend to specify expenses for worship and 
the sustenance of the deity’s officiant as separate items. 

4 Variant spellings: gadT, gadf. 
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1. In their treaty with Jaipur and other kingdoms of Rajputana, the 
British had promised non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
states. Under the first resident in Rajputana and commissioner, 
David Ochterlony, appointed in 1818, interference was, however, a 
prevalent strategy, and one that led to tension with the states. This 
intensified the debate on how the mutual understanding of non-in¬ 
terference could be adjusted to the need felt by the British to exer¬ 
cise some control. 

2. In 1821, internal feuds in Jaipur during minority rule greatly dis¬ 
turbed the traditional system of administration. The British reacted 
by appointing a political agent of Jaipur, which marked the begin¬ 
ning of the Jaipur Agency (ibid.: 19). The position of political agent 
was delicate, for he had to balance the declared principle of non-in¬ 
terference in the internal affairs of the state and the necessity to 
inquire into local customs. The political agent assisted also in the 
administration of revenue (Bhansali 1993: 51). The office of polit¬ 
ical agent came to an end in 1830 when the supervision of affairs 
relating to Jaipur was transferred to the Superintendent and Polit¬ 
ical Agent, Ajmer, who was also the governor-general’s agent for 
the States of Rajpootana and commissioner of Ajmer, abbreviated 
A.G.G. (ibid.: 21, 40). 

3. In 1829, and actually effective from 1832, the Rajputana Agency 
came into being, and all its constituent states were brought under 
the single control of the British. The A.G.G. reported directly to 
the British Government. From 1836 on, the Rajputana Agency 
came under the control of the North West Provinces, at the begin¬ 
ning under an expert in matters pertaining to Rajputana, Charles 
Metcalfe, in his capacity as lieutenant-governor. 

4. In 1842, the position of Superintendent of Ajmer and Merwara was 
established with C.G Dixon as its first officeholder.^ From 1848 
on, Dixon communicated directly with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
matters of civil administration, and in 1853 he was finally made 
answerable to the Lieutenant-Governor alone. In section 2.2., a doc¬ 
ument drafted by Dixon in 1849 will be discussed. 

5. In 1842, the first regular civil and criminal courts of Jaipur State, 
Adalat Diwani and Adalat Faujdari, respectively, were established.^ 


5 For details of these offices and their officeholders, see Sarda 1941: 238. 

6 Bhansali 1993: 52 with n. 49, where “1889” is a typographical error. 
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The slim corpus of documents discussed in this essay forms part of 
an archive along with a great number of similar ones preserved in the 
Balanandl Math of Jaipur, a seat of Ramanandl Nagas. The documents 
selected range from 1829 to 1893, with the exception of one docu¬ 
ment of the precolonial period. It is undated, but belongs to the period 
between 1778 and 1803, the regnal period of Maharaja Pratapsingh of 
Jaipur. It has been selected because it provides insight into continuities 
and discontinuities between the precolonial and colonial periods. 


1.1. Ramanandl Nagas of Jaipur 

All documents discussed here are pertinent, first of all, to the mdlik 
of the Ramanandl Nagas of Jaipur, that is, the mahant sitting on the 
“throne” (gaddi) of their temple and monastery, called the Balanand 
Math and situated in the Purani Basti of Jaipur. Second, they pertain 
also to the position of mdliks dependent on the Balanand Math as chief 
gaddi by reason of having been offshoots of it. The documents concern 
either court cases to which the incumbent of the chief gaddi was party 
or for which his expert opinion was solicited from the judiciary. 

Around 1720, Vrijanand and his lineage of Ramanandl Nagas came 
from Vrindaban to Jainagar, officially named SavaT Jaipur in 1727, the 
new capital of the Kachvaha kingdom of eastern Rajasthan. Ramanandl 
Nagas had existed in Vrindaban before Vrijanand. In Jaipur, his lineage 
of militant Vaisnava monks {nagas) rocketed to political and military 
power under his disciple Mahant Balanand (r. 1752-1795) and plum¬ 
meted with the arrival of the Pax Britannica. Balanand commanded 
thousands of ndgd soldiers and also acted as diplomat on behalf of 
the Kachvaha court (Horstmann forthcoming). His role on the political 
stage of his time is the reason why the Ramanandl Nagas of Jaipur are 
also called Balanandls. Around 1743, his guru Vrijanand built the huge 
temple with its adjoining akhdrd (“wrestling ground”, military station) 
of ndgds in Jaipur’s Purani Basti, the deities of which attracted sumptu¬ 
ous revenue grants.^ The temple represents the main seat (gaddi) of that 
Ramanandl Naga lineage with its numerous offshoots, and its mahant, 
the incumbent of the gaddi, claims supreme discretionary authority in 
matters relating to that ramified lineage. Among the temples belonging 
to the Jaipur gaddi and figuring a number of times in the documents to 


7 NP 3.10.1996. 
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be discussed below are two temples at the pilgrimage site of Lohargal 
in the Jhunjhunun district of Shekhawati in Rajasthan.^ One is the 
Raghunath temple, which is first mentioned in 1763, but was given its 
present expansive shape in 1776. The other is the Malketu temple on 
the crest of a hill above Lohargal, built by Mahant Sevanand (r. 1825- 
1842; d. 1877) in the period between 1850 and 1856 after he had abdi¬ 
cated.^ According to their respective locations, the Raghunath temple 
is also referred to as the “lower temple”, and the Malketu temple, as 
the “upper temple”. 

The temples under the authority of the Balanandls are all of the 
type known as “private temples” {niji mandir)}^ They were built by an 
ancestor in the lineage of the mahant, which is why the authority over 
these is based on genealogy. 

Under the treaty with the British, the monopoly on the use of force 
outside Jaipur State rested solely with the colonisers. This sounded the 
death knell for the BalanandTs’ power, and as a military order their fate 
was sealed in 1826, when they were disbanded in Bharatpur, a focal 
point of their activities during the Jat wars of the late 18* century. 

The Ramanandi Nagas formed part of the so-called “Four sam- 
pradayas'' (catuhsampradaya) of the Vaisnavas. These orthodox Vai- 
snava orders defined themselves as a confederacy of four orders, 
including sub-orders, namely, the Ramanujlya-RamanandT [Rama- 
vat], Nimbarka, Visnusvaml-Vallabha, and Madhva-GaudTya sam- 
pradayasd^ As a corporate body that came to consensual decisions, 
the four orders had been evoked as an authority at the latest since 
the early 1720s (Horstmann 2009: 58). While their organisation may 
have been more or less loose otherwise, during the colonial period 
these orders fought for their rights as a confederacy, and they used the 
judiciary to enforce rules that were actually in a state of erosion. In 
colonial Rajputana, these four orders were recognised by the British 
as a corporate body, and they also bonded with other religious orders 
to reinforce claims.^^ 

8 Situated at 27°40‘19“N 75°23‘16“E. 

9 NP 29.10.1996. 

10 See, for the distinction between the mahants of “private” and other temples, 
Mukherjea 1983: 347; and in greater detail and with an ethnographic focus on 
modern Rajasthan, Bouillier 2009: 47-50. 

11 The term “Four sampraddyas'’ with reference to a corporate body of Vaisnavas 
can be traced back to the turn of the 17* century. The boundaries between the 
orders were a much debated issue, for which see Horstmann 2009: 54-58. 

12 See pp. 408-410, 413. 
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2. The Malik in Documentary Evidence 

Crucial to the issue of authority and ownership in religious lineages is 
the notion of mdlikdT, the status of being the master of a gaddl. Derived 
from “mdlik'\ it is in its original Persian form “milkiyaf\ a common 
term of revenue administration. Its range of use has been studied by 
Irfan Habib (1963) who found it meaning proprietary rights over land, 
the right of the proprietor {milkiyat) being “nearly what in English 
would be called ‘private property’” (1963: 112,140). How the authority 
of the mdlik was understood and explained at the request of the colonial 
judiciary forms the topic of this paper. 


2.1. The Royal Malik 

The earliest document under consideration (see doc. 1 in the Appendix) 
represents the only one selected from the precolonial period. As has 
been mentioned, it serves as a bridge to the understanding of similar 
documents from the colonial period. It is a vijnaptipatra, a term para¬ 
phrased in the document by mahzarndma (spelt mahjarndmma)P Both 
terms mean an attestation made by a group of people and bearing their 
signatures along with those of witnesses. The present mahzarndma 
forms an attestation made by the council (pdhc) of Vaisnava temples 
in the case of Tulsidas, the hereditary custodian {adhikdri, tahaluvd) 
of the Balmukund and Nrtyagopal temple at Laskarl Kunj in Vrinda- 
ban. During the period when the document was written, the temple 
housed two idols, namely, Nrtyagopaljl and Balmukundjl.^"^ Disputing 
Tulsidas’s “authority” (satd), the custodian and temple priests (pujdrT) 
of the Govinddev temple had accosted him violently. According to the 
sources in the possession of the Balanand Math,^^ Tulsidas was a disci¬ 
ple of Balanand. From Najaf Khan, divdn of Shah Alam and leader of 
the imperial troops in the Jat disturbances (between 1773 and 1778), 
Tulsidas had received an imperial order, farmdn, covering the revenue 
of two villages in the Mahavan revenue district of Mathura for the ser¬ 
vice (bhog-rdg) of the deity Nrtyagopal. This was a way of expressing 
recognition to Balanand, who at the time was fighting on the side of 

13 For this type of document and research on it, see Desai 1998. 

14 These names appear in the superscriptio of the document. 

15 Information gathered from Mahant Laksmananand and digested by N.K. Parik 
(NP 26 Oct. 1996). 
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the imperial army. From the relatio^^ of the document it becomes clear 
that the temple can be traced back to the regnal period of Maharaja 
Bisansingh (r. 1689-1699). The Ramanandi Nagas had strongholds 
in Vrindaban and Govardhan. Mahant Vrijanand, who had shifted the 
order’s centre of gravity to Jaipur, hailed from Mathura and retired to 
Vrindaban in 1752, the year of his death. 

... ‘Ram-Ram’ from Vrindaban, from all well-wishing 
gosvdmisr mahants, and Vaisnava ofhcers^^ with blessings 
and in recollection of the personal deity to Sri (7x) Mahara- 
jadhiraj SrT Sava! PratapsirnhjT.... Reference: May it please 
[Your Majesty] to take notice of an attestation (vijnaptipatra). 
Mahzarndma: Previously, the predecessors of the custodian 
(adhikdri) Tulsidas have always conducted the service (sevd) 
and worship ipujd) of the deities [Balmukundjl]^^ and [Nrtya- 
gopaljl]. These reside here in Vrindban in the Maharajadhiraj’s 
temple, and they were venerated by Your ancestors. Their late 
Majesties [Bisansinghjjl and [Jaisinghjjl, the MajI Sahibaj?^ 
and PrthvIsinghjI. He performs the first bhog-rdg (food and 
music for the deity), as is befitting.^^ He proclaims the praise of 
Your ancestors. When Brahman Vaisnavas visit the temple, he 
receives them hospitably. He enhances Your fame. And he keeps 
saying, ‘T am the Lord’s servant (tahaluvd), and His Majesty is 
the master {mdliky\ We, too, have always seen and heard him 
acting in this way. Nonetheless, the custodian (tahal(u)vd) and 
the temple priests (pujdrTs) of Sri Govind[dev]jI have picked 
a quarrel with him. For one month they had the Muslims keep 
one of his Vaisnavas^^ locked in. They said to him, “Give us 
written evidence that you are in power”. He rejoined, “Who am 
I? I am only the servant of the Lord. The mdlik authorised to 


16 Diplomatic terms used passim are those used by Bresslau (1889). The indige¬ 
nous terms were adopted from Persian, but they do not figure in the documents 
published here. 

17 Custodians of Vaisnava deities. 

18 Managers of religious estates. 

19 Here and passim: All names put in square brackets in the translations are car¬ 
ried over from the superscriptio of the documents. 

20 Probably Kunanbal Cundavat, the queen dowager of Maharaja Madhosingh 
(r. 1750-1768), mother of Prthvisingh and regent during his minority rule. 
Prthvisingh died at the age of fifteen in 1778. 

21 “[FJirst” refers to the first round of worship of the day 

22 A common designation of temple servants. 
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make written statements is His Majesty (Maharadhiraj)”. Then 
all of us formed an arbitration council (pane), presented the case 
to the dmil (revenue collector) and got the Vaisnava temple 
priest released. For a whole month he had been locked in. This is 
something that ought not to have happened. Now this affair is up 
to the Maharaj as master (mdlik) to deal with. And the enclosure 
(gher) of Ratandas is mentioned as lying separate. There is only 
one enclosure here, and this belongs to Your Majesty, though 
it has different courtyards (cauk) that are separate. There is no 
enclosure besides this one. A plan of the enclosure has been sent 
to you. You may please check this. (Signatures of twenty-five 
Vaisnava mahants, custodians, and managers of temples)^"^ 

The document shows clearly the distinction between ownership of a 
temple and other buildings and property in land belonging to it, on the 
one hand, and the rights of a custodian that vest in the idol or idols in 
the temple, on the other. The pujdrTs are appointed by the custodian, 
though their office may also be hereditary and vest in a lineage. The 
document also shows that the dedication of land and buildings to the 
worship of deities does not imply that the dedicator gives up his propri¬ 
etary rights. These may lie dormant, but can be reactivated. Especially 
a royal dedicator would have considered it his duty to protect buildings 
etc. given for purposes of worship. 

In the present case, the mdlik is a king. What is fundamentally rel¬ 
evant is not his royal status but the fact that he is an outsider and thus 
quite different from a mahant (the head of a monastic lineage and at the 
same time owner of a temple) or from a custodian of a deity. 


2.2. The Malik of the Gaddi 


It was mentioned above that the Four sampraddyas acted as a corporate 
body to enforce their rights, collective or particular to one of the orders. 
This has been discussed by Clementin-Ojha (forthcoming) on the basis 
of a report issued by these and other orders in the year 1822. A similar 
document, dated 4 January 1829, was issued by the corporate body of 


23 Persian terms are rendered according to their Hindi spellings in the documents. 

24 BM n.d. This translation, like several others discussed below, represent only 
excerpts. For the full original text of the present one, see Appendix, doc. no. 1. 

25 Further details of the document are discussed below, pp. 419^21. 
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orders in the interest of the Ramanandi Naga Sevanand, mahant of the 
Balanand Math of Jaipur from 1825 on.^^ Sevanand’s title is dcdrya, 
which means that he was the chief mahant of a monastic lineage with 
sublineages headed by local mahants. A comparison of the documents 
of 1822 and 1829 reveals that by the 1820s religious orders had not 
only bonded for concerted action but also drafted a form for their offi¬ 
cial written dealings with the judiciary The declaration of 1829 reads: 

Mahant Maharajjl Sri Sevanandjl is dcdrya in the SrTmat- 
Ramanuja sampraddya. His jurisdiction is authoritative for all 
members of his order (bhesdhdri, “habit-bearers”). The juris¬ 
diction has always been vested in this gadL Therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the true tradition handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration, all the four Vaisnava sampraddyas, the Dasnamls, the 
Yogi panth, the Jain mdrg, and celibate members of orders 
(bTramcdri bhesdhdri), the six systems of religion—in fact all 
[systems represented in the state]—have observed one and the 
same custom that the arbitration council (pancdyat) speaks for 
its specific gadT, dcdrya, sampraddya, or mdrg and monitors the 
expenses and income of worship (pujd bhet karai). An arbitra¬ 
tion council (pancdyat) of outsiders has no claim [to authority]. 
The claim vests in the consecrated master of the gadf. The mem¬ 
bers of orders everywhere—in the north, south, east, west up 
to the shore of the sea—exist dependent on gadls. According to 
their rules of proper conduct they always deliver the [balance 
of] expenses and income of worship to the gadls. The claim to 
all buildings and settlements accrues to the gadls. They consider 
the master of the gadl the guru, who is equivalent to God. If 
someone violates the mode of proper conduct, the dharma is 
ruined. 

(One line illegible) 

A gadl cannot be shared. This has always been the rule of proper 
conduct. If someone violates this, he is dishonest. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Mahant Maharaj made Krsnadas the master of the 

26 In the period under review, the mahants of the BalanandT Math of Jaipur were 
Gambhlranand (r. 1805-1825), Sevanand (r. 1825-1842; d. 1877), Ramanand 
(1842-1859), Jnananand/Gyananand (1859-1885), Madhavanand (1885- 
1906), and Ramkrsnanand (1906-1942). 
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building(s) at Pahasu DTbaT.^^ The dcdrya of the gadi made him 
also the master of all buildings and settlements there. And if 
someone claims these, he is making false pretences. Accord¬ 
ingly, if after a year’s time Sukhramdas claims the ghdti (valley/a 
landing place along a body of water), he will be doing [so under] 
false pretences. He will certainly not get it. Transgressing the 
norms set by dcdryas, mahants, mdrg, proper conduct and sect, 
he will have lied. He will not get it. A true account has arrived in 
writing. Date: Magha k. 2, VS 1885/22 January 1829.^^ 

Thanks to the document of 1822, phrased in a similar form (Clemen- 
tin-Ojha forthcoming), both the standard form of declarations drafted 
by the corporate body of orders and the variations thereof can be easily 
defined. As compared with the document of 1822, this one emphasises 
that the corporate body in question consists exclusively of celibate 
ascetics (biramcdn bhesdhdri), a point relevant to the nature of the 
dispute that gave rise to the declaration. The exact circumstances of 
the dispute are unknown, but the emphasis on celibate ascetics sug¬ 
gests that the claimant of the RamanandT Naga gaddi of the unidentified 
place of Pahasu DTbaT was not celibate. The ndgd origin of the place 
is pointed out by Mahant Sevanand, whose authority as dcdrya was 
by that time already hollowed out, for soon after his installation as 
chief mahant in 1825 he formally dissolved his rapidly dispersing ndgd 
troops. It seems that Sevanand made his statement as party to a pending 
case and on the request of the court. In order to enforce his claim to a 
part of the property of the disputed religious estate, Sukhramdas appar¬ 
ently solicited an arbitration council unauthorised to arbitrate internal 
affairs of the monastic lineage. The duties of a genuine council of a 
gaddi are precisely defined, namely, speaking for the gaddi, dcdrya and 
order, along with monitoring the accounts of worship expenses and 
income. Presently it will be seen that claims of authority and ownership 
over the property of religious lineages are quite typically underpinned 
by attestations of local arbitration councils whose legitimacy is contro¬ 
versial. The above declaration was signed by witnesses, most of whom 
were the representatives of religious orders. Some of these orders had 
also non-celibate branches, so that it was not immaterial that the docu¬ 
ment made the “celibate habit-bearers” {biramcdri bhesdhdrt) its group 


27 Pahamsu in the Saharanpur District of Uttar Pradesh? 

28 BM Magha k. 2, VS 1885/4 January 1829; see Appendix, doc. no. 2. 
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of reference. Sevanand’s case was in any event supported by all the 
orders enumerated. 

Both statements, one in the interest of the Nimbarkas (1822) and 
the other in that of the Ramanandi Naga mahant Sevanand (1829), 
required a synchronisation of the opinions of the orders, which appear 
in the document as speaking with one voice. The judicial process and 
the negotiations among the orders prior to the drafting of a formal— 
and calligraphically scribed—declaration that was to be endorsed by 
the Jaipur judiciary and the religious leaders concerned is revealed by 
a file of documents from the year 1849: 

(Section 1: Formal report and request)^^ 

Report from Col. Dixon Sahib Bahadur, Superintendent of Ajmer, 
to the Mahantjl of the Ramavat Sampraday; 16 August 1849. 
Reference: There is a dispute between Balramdas Svaml, Naga 
Santdasot, and Gobindram, SarnjogT Santdasot, over the position 
of mahant in the Sltaram temple in qasbd KekrT,^^ the pujd, and 
the ownership. Concerning this, a law suit is pending with our 
Adalat Court, and it is necessary to inquire about this from the 
aforementioned mahant. Accordingly, a translated copy of the 
case protocol must be sent to the aforementioned mahant. After 
reading that case protocol, he shall write a rejoinder to it. He 
shall write what is befitting and send it. 

CG Dixon 

(Section 2: Identification of subject matter of section 3 and issu¬ 
ing authority) 

Case protocol of the Court of the Superintendent of Ajmer, term 
of office of Col. Charles George Dixon Sahib Bahadur Superin¬ 
tendent; 13 August A.D. 1849. 

(seal) 

CG Dixon 


29 Italic captions in brackets are added by the author. 

30 At that time a kasba, now a city, in Ajmer district (25.97°N 75.15°E). 
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(Section 3: Case protocol and ensuing queries of the Adalat Court) 
Balramdas, Bairagl Naga Santdasot [...], resident of qasbd 
KekrT, as plaintiff 
vs. 

Gobinddas, BairagT SarnjogT Santdasot [, as accused] 

for registration of the claim to mahant-ship of the gadi of the 
temple Sitaramjl and ownership of the temple, shops etc. 

Current state of the lawsuit: The temple of Sltaram in KekrT 
was built by Dvarkadas Svaml Naga Santdasot, and during his 
lifetime he was its owner. Upon his death his disciple Ram- 
das succeeded to the gadi, and upon the death of him, Gobind- 
ram SarnjogT became owner of the temple. And now Balram¬ 
das, SvamT Naga Santdasot, on the grounds that a samjogT is 
not suitable for this, claims the gadi and the ownership of the 
temple [arguing] as follows: “This ndgd temple was built by 
Dvarkadas Santdasot. After his death and according to the wish 
of Daulatram, Mahant Santdasot, Dvarkadas’s disciple Ramdas 
sat on the gadi. And there was no disciple of his (i.e. Ramdas) 
following his death. In this situation it was the right of the mah¬ 
ant, in view of the close relationship of SarnjogT Ramdas with 
the Santdasot Nagas, to entrust the temple pujd and ownership 
of the temple to the latter (i.e. the Santdasot Nagas) Accord¬ 
ingly RaghunathdasjT, mahant of the Santdasots, in recognition 
of my close relationship with Ramdas made me the owner and 
pujdrT of the temple. He has had my ownership of the temple 
registered. And if Gobinddas, who has become owner of the 
temple by using force, calls himself a disciple of Ramdas, he 
is telling a lie. And even if he is a disciple of Ramdas, the gddi 
cannot go to him, for he is a samjogT. He has a family. The 
temple was, however, built by ndgds. A samjogT cannot sit on a 
ndgd gddT. Therefore, according to the decision of the pane of 
ndgds and of RaghunathdasjT, who is the mahant of all ndgd- 
jamdyats, I am entitled to the throne and the ownership of the 
temple”. End of statement. 

And the rejoinder of Gobinddas is this: “During his mahant-ship 
Ramdas supported my right to sit on the gddT and have owner¬ 
ship of the temple; and a certificate of adoption was made out 
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[for me]. And this has been confirmed by Imratramjl, Santdasot 
mahant of the Gurdvara of Dantra,^^ who is mahant of ndgds 
and samjogTs. On the strength of all this, I sit on the gddf and 
have obtained ownership of the temple. Consequently, Balram- 
das is not entitled to any claim. And Ramdas had made me his 
disciple and given me his promise”. End of statement. 

Consequently, the government has to examine two things: First, 
if it was lawful that Gobindram sat on the gddT after Ramdas or 
not, and if in a temple of ndgds a samjogT with a family can be 
the owner or not. Second, if Gobindram was not really the owner 
of the gddT of Ramdas, or, in case he was, if he had no right to 
this; conversely, if the claim and right now vest in Balramdas 
or not. It is befitting that the mahants of the four sampraddyas 
inform on these issues. An order has been given accordingly. 

(Section 4: Request to the addressee, the “Ramavat mahant”, to 
solicit statements from the Four Vaisnava Orders) 

A copy of the case protocol translated into Hindvi together 
with the report sheet in Hindvi may be sent to the Nimbarka, 
Madhavacarya,^^ VisnusvamT and Ramavat mahants in their 
capacity of mahants and mdliks of the Four sampraddyas. The 
four mahants may write their answers in this lawsuit as they find 
befitting. End of statement. 

CG Dixon^^ 

The first section of the document represents the Hindi report by Col. 

Dixon on a pending case relating to a gaddl in Kekrl, Ajmer district. 

The report, formally scribed in standard Nagarl script, was to be sent 

along with the case report in Hindi translation and office scripF^ to one 

mahant of the Ramavat order, the Ramanandi Naga chief mahant, at 

that time Mahant Ramanand of the Balanand Math of Jaipur. 

31 In Ajmer district. 

32 For “Madhvacarya”. 

33 BM 16 August 1849; see Appendix, doc. no. 3a. 

34 The office of A.G.G. conducted its work in three branches, English, Persian, 
and Hindi, each under its own Head Clerk, titled Mir Munshi and Pandit for the 
Persian and Hindi branches, respectively (Vashishtha n.d.: 64). 

35 A regional form of Kaithl script. The term “office script” is more ad hoc than 
comprehensively descriptive. I mean to distinguish drafts that circulated in the 
office from formal papers addressing a third party. Kaithl script was also used 
for many other purposes, and notably for draft letters. 
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The issue was that the mahant-shvp of a gaddi established by cel¬ 
ibate RamanandT Nagas of the line of Santdasots (tracing their origin 
to one Santdas) had gone to one Gobindram Sarnjogl, the designation 
samjogT indicating that he was a sadhu living with a woman, and in this 
particular case with a woman and family. Gobindram is not a common 
name among RamanandT Nagas, whose names typically end in -das, 
and in a way the document reflects this anomaly by alternately naming 
the person Gobinddas and Gobindram. The previous mahant was not 
survived by a celibate ndgd, let alone an heir-apparent to the gaddi. 
As Gobindram asserts, he was selected because the deceased mahant 
had a close relationship with samjogTs, that he had been adopted by the 
mahant, and that a mahant of nagas and samjogTs had confirmed his 
right to the gaddi. The name of that mahant, Imratram (Amrtram), and 
his dwelling place, a Gurdvara, point to a temple of aniconic worship 
rather than one where iconic worship is performed. The RamanandT 
Nagas, however—at least according to the norms emphasised by their 
leaders—conduct iconic worship of the Pancaratra type.^^ The origin of 
both Gobindram and Imratram, then, must have been in either a milieu 
of bairdgis of the aniconic Sant type or one accommodating sadhus of 
both iconic and aniconic persuasions. The iconic worship, practised 
by followers of the orthodox norms (varnasramadharma), would have 
retained caste distinctions, whereas the aniconic worship was open to 
all regardless of orthodox norms. 

As for Balramdas, the celibate ndgd contestant, it is not reported 
how he suddenly turned up to oust Gobindram and assume the position 
of a svdmT, the head of a monastic institution and lineage. He had been 
supported, he says, by one Raghunathdas, a samjogT-mahant, who had 
him registered as successor to the gaddi. In making this statement, 
Balramdas insinuates that Raghunathdas was well aware of the distinct 
norms of samjogTs and celibate ndgds. Balramdas argues that a ndgd- 
gaddT cannot be occupied by a samjogT. If anything, the statements of 
the contestants demonstrate the mixed sadhu milieu where ndgds who 
perceived themselves as following orthodox ascetic norms coexisted 
with samjogTs.^^ 

36 See section 2.5. 

37 Seep. 420. 

38 Upon the death of a mahant, the succession needed to be officially sanctioned 
and registered, and succession (mdtmi) dues paid (“Definition of Important Ver¬ 
nacular Terms” of 3 March 1938, section II, pp. 7-9. Daftar DTvanT HujurT, Raj 
SavaT Jaypur, VS 199*, radTf dT, Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner). 

39 For these samjogTs, see section 2.5. 
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Mahant Ramanand duly acted as requested by Col. Dixon, circu¬ 
lating the court report and Dixon’s request to his colleagues among 
the rest of the Four sampraddyas. To produce unanimity, he himself 
rephrased their replies to the court’s questions. In this way the chorus of 
statements of the various orders was seamlessly harmonised. 

SrT Ramjl 

My “Jai SrT Sltaramjl” to you. Reference: From Ajmer a report 
of Agent Bahadur from the Government. In this it is written that 
Balramdas, BairagT Santdasot, resident of KekrT, and Govind- 
das, BairagT Santdasot, are fighting over who is to sit on the 
gadi. Regarding this lawsuit there arrived a case report from 
Col. Dixon Sahib Bahadur Superintendent Ajmer [that is being] 
directed to the Four sampraddyas in order to inquire into the 
state of affairs. This is sent [to you herewith]. Accordingly, the 
state of affairs is to be solicited from the mahants of the Four 
sampraddyas and sent. For this purpose the original case report 
of Dixon Sahib is being sent to you. Please duly ascertain the 
circumstances relating to this and describe the perennial tradi¬ 
tion and norms of conduct of your sampraddya, phrasing this as 
an answer. Here is the answer: In our sampraddya has peren¬ 
nially prevailed the custom that if there is an establishment of 
celibate ascetics where there is a celibate disciple, this disciple 
will succeed to the gadl. And if there happens to be no disci¬ 
ple, a celibate ascetic closely related as brother and brother by 
shared relationship with the guru (i.e. as spiritual father) will 
be the incumbent. And if for one or two generations there is 
no brother or brother by shared relationship with the guru, a 
Vaisnava from the same sampraddya as that of the dcdrya will 
receive the responsibility and remain in charge. And even if 
there is a disciple, but this disciple becomes a samjogT, he shall 
be married within his own caste. He is not entitled to [take on] 
the responsibility for an establishment of celibate ascetics. In 
accordance with this custom, Balramdas Santdasot is entitled to 
be given the responsibility.'^^ 

The essence of this is that if there is no suitable candidate for a ndgd 
gaddT, the gaddT will eventually devolve upon a Vaisnava belonging to 


40 BM n.d.; see Appendix, doc. no. 3b. 
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the chief mahanfs —the dcdrya's — sampraddya. Most suitable is either 
someone of the same biological extended family or gotra or a fellow 
celd. Typically, the present mahant of the Balanandls, Laksmananandjl, 
is a paternal nephew of his predecessor, and he himself, too, favours a 
paternal nephew of his as successor/^ Accordingly, given the absence 
of a suitable celibate celd (initiated disciple), it would have been oblig¬ 
atory to look for a ndgd candidate from outside the sub-lineage of 
the gaddi of KekrT. Mahant Ramanand did not deem it necessary to 
respond to the argument of Gobindram that he had been adopted by the 
late mahant. Making disciples by adoption or buying children to make 
them disciples was a common practice/^ However, Gobindram’s appeal 
on the basis of his status as son by adoption was of little relevance, for 
a valid candidate had to be or be made the mahanfs celd, regardless of 
his civil relationship with the mahant. 

The following case proved to be traumatic for the Balanandls. It 
concerns the temples at Lohargal, having started to cast a shadow over 
temple affairs in the 1860s and festering on into the 1890s.'^^ Sevanand, 
the former mahant of the Balanand Math who had abdicated in 1842, 
builder of the Malketu temple and manager of it and the Raghunath tem¬ 
ple of the Balanandls at Lohargal, was dead by mid-April 1877. From 
1867 on at the latest, ten years before his death, the aged Sevanand is 
found reprimanding Ajodhyadas as managing pujdrT {mukhtydrY^ and 
his fellow pujdrTs for neglecting their duties, and complaining about 
this to his successor Mahant Inananand."^^ In 1877, Jnananand forced 


41 The preference for recruiting mahants from the same family or gotra has been 
discussed by Clementin-Ojha (2006: 555). 

42 On making a younger brother of the deceased or a paternal nephew successor to 
the position of custodian of the deity in the tradition of the Gaudlya Vaisnavas, 
see Horstmann (1999: 353-355; also ibid.: 206-207) for the case of GopTra- 
man, a paternal nephew of the deceased custodian of Govinddevjl adopted into 
the line by the custodian’s widow in order to be made successor of her husband. 
On the buying of disciples, an undated document (probably of 1857) in the BM 
archive concerns the case of a disciple bought for 60 Rs. by a bhesdhari woman 
in order to be made a celd and heir-apparent to the previous owner of a temple 
in Jaipur. 

43 Ajodhyadas and Bhagavandas are documented as usurpers of the temples as 
late as 1893 (doc. BM Margasiras b. 13, VS 1950/21 December 1893, letter of 
Mahant Madhavanand to Thakur Syosingh of Slkar, whose family had sustained 
the Balanand! temples of Lohargal from the beginning by revenue grants). 

44 It is not clear from the documents if the custodianship that had been entrusted 
by Balanand to the first pujdrT of the Raghunath temple of Lohargal (see n. 2) 
had been extended to the Malketu temple and had devolved upon Ajodhyadas. 

45 BM Jyestha b. 13, VS 1924/31 May 1867, and Sravana b. 12, VS 1935/26 July 
1878. 
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Ajodhyadas and the other temple priests to make the following affida¬ 
vit, which was attested by six witnesses: 

May the Sri (5x) 108 SrT Guru Mahant Maharaj Sri [Jnananand] 
acknowledge the prostration before him of Ajodhyadas, disciple 
of Vaisnudas (Vaisnavdas), Bhagavandas and others. 

Reference: It is testified to SrT Maharajjl that the house built at 
the estate of Lohargar (Lohargal) belongs to SrT Guru Mahant 
Maharaj SrT [Jnananand]jT. The produce of its garden and [those] 
of the villages Sonasar, KharolT etc. serve as its sustenance. The 
goods and materials of offerings etc. that are given or taken away 
have always been the property of the khdlsd. The incumbent of 
the gadf of the estate of Jaipur is its owner {mdlik). The authority 
to check expenses and income and to grant deferral of payment 
has always vested only in the Maharaj. Now it is our"^^ duty to 
do service for the good of the building exactly in the same way 
on behalf of SrT Guru Mahant Maharaj SrT [JnananandJjT as of 
the late Maharaj. You, however, are the owner of the gadL Your 
order will be fulfilled. We serve that place now exactly as we 
did as long as the late Maharaj was alive. Accrued income we 
spend on the bhog of the deity and the saddvrat (the kitchen 
providing food to visitors). And what you order beyond this, we 
will heed this respectfully. We will abide by your wish. If you 
wish to have something done through our service, we shall pro¬ 
ceed according to your wish, for the building is yours. You may 
act as you wish. This building has always been the property of 
the khdlsd of LohagarjT. You as the master of this building may 
order any service to be done. In no way can this be refused or 
objected to. The authority will vest only in you. We shall act as 
you wish. We are devoted to our master, and shall act accord¬ 
ing to the perennial tradition. We have written this out of our 
own free will. If we go back on this, we shall be acting against 
god Hari and the Guru, and shall have spoken untruth before 
the State Council (Raj Panc)"^^ and British Government. Date: 
Margasiras b. 10, VS 1934/30 November 1877. 

46 Ajodhyadas is speaking for himself and his colleagues, but is the only signatory 

47 At that time, the Royal Council or State Council was the highest tribunal of 
Jaipur State and “presided over by the Ruler, who used to decide cases with the 
assistance of single Minister, styled as ‘Musahib’” (Bhansali 1993: 56). 
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Signed by Ajodhyadas, true as written 

Attestations of Hardev Prohat (Purohit), HarTdas, Adhikarl 
Nagrldas; Khemdas, Adhikarl-Mukhiya of Raivasa; Adhikarl- 
Mukhiya of the deity Sri—Adhikm Kamaladas (?) by order 
of Sri Gusaljl of the deity Sri— 

The document confirms the absolute right of ownership of the mahant 
of the chief gaddi at Jaipur over these temples. As the State Council, 
the highest tribunal, is mentioned in the sanctio clause at the end of 
the document, it has to be concluded that the case had already been 
decided by the lower courts. It is not clear how the “British Govern¬ 
ment” fits in the context, for a decision of the State Council as highest 
tribunal was final. Was it conjured up to inspire confidence? 

That pujdrTs, temple priests, should try to usurp the ownership of a 
temple was not uncommon. Basically, a pujdrVs position is well defined 
and was confirmed many times by case decisions.^^ In a conversation 
with me, Mahant LaksmananandjT of the Balanand Math put it laconi¬ 
cally: “The pujdrT is a servant/employee (pujdrT naukar haiy\ A pujdrT 
may very well be entrusted with the managing functions of a mukhtydr. 
In a letter to Ajodhyadas, the outraged Mahant Jnananand cracks down 
on him: “Why did you not conduct the management (muktydri) [prop¬ 
erly for the late Maharaj Sevanand]. You are absolutely ignorant and 
act according to your whims!Ajodhyadas and his fellow pujdns 
had been appointed by Sevanand at an unknown point in time. By 
the time Ajodhyadas’s mismanagement is first mentioned in the doc¬ 
uments (1867), he and the other temple priests had been appointed to 
the service of both Sevanand’s Malketu and Balanand’s Raghunath tem¬ 
ples. Dayaramdas, the first pujdrT of the Raghunath temple, had been 
a celd of Balanand himself and appointed by him. From Dayaram¬ 
das descended a line of celds, meaning that the office of pujdrT of the 
Raghunath temple became hereditary. This lineage must have petered 
out, though, after which the pujdrTs of the Malketu temple were made 
additionally responsible for the Raghunath temple. Ajodhyadas identi¬ 
fies himself as a celd of Vaisnudas (Visnavdas), and so was not in the 

48 This and the following blank for the names of deities cannot be completed 
because the superscript {sarndma) of the document is missing. 

49 BM Margasiras b. 10, VS 1934/30 November 1877; see Appendix, doc. no. 4. 

50 Mukherjea 1983: 202, 5.1B. 

51 BM Sravana b. 12, VS 1935/26 July 1878. 
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spiritual line of Sevanand. A pujdrT may be entrusted with the adhikar, 
the power of decision in matters of temple management. Cases in point 
are the cosignatories of Ajodhyadas’s above-cited affidavit. Among 
them, two held the position of adhikari (“authorised”), and two that of 
adhikdri-mukhia (“chief authorised”) priest. One is the chief authorised 
priest of Raivasa, the important Ramrasik Ramanandi seat. This kind 
of authority (adhikdr) does not imply any proprietary right, even if it 
is hereditary by custom. In cases of misdemeanor, the holder of the 
position can be dismissed (Mukherjea 1983: 203). 


2.3. The Duties of an Officeholder 

While the functions of mdlik, mahant, and adhikdri are to be distin¬ 
guished, they may also fuse in one person. As owner of a temple built 
by himself or an ancestor, a mdlik can also be both the chief (mahant) 
of a monastic lineage and the custodian {adhikdri) of the deity rep¬ 
resented by the image in the temple. In section 2.1., the Vaisnavas of 
Vrindaban are cited attesting the zeal with which the custodian Tulsidas 
fulfilled his duties {sevd), which are enumerated. These duties have to 
be carried out to ensure continuity of worship. In fulfilling them, cus¬ 
todians are or may be assisted by temple priests. Service of the deity is 
the reason for the temple’s existence. This duty is also incumbent on a 
mahant, who may of course delegate it to a greater or lesser extent to 
temple priests. 

In the year 1878, the attorneys^^ of Mahant Jnananand replied to the 
Office of Charities {Kdrkhdnd punya) of Jaipur State in the course of 
an investigation into the financial activities and assets of the Balanand 
Math. This investigation took place in the context of a recovery of 
arrears from the gaddi. The document gives evidence of the rapid 
decline of the fortunes of the Balanand! Ramanandi Nagas. Jnananand 
speaks of arrears of 14 or 15 thousand rupees. From his report it can 
be concluded that from the beginning of his term of office he had had 
to grapple with a load of debt that had accrued over three generations 
of predecessors, that is, since the term of office of Gambhlranand (r. 
1805-1825) and thus in part overlapping with the beginning of the 
colonial control of revenue collection and the end of the lineage’s mil¬ 
itary and political power. In 1878, out of a total of 10,500 rupees of 


52 The term adikari (for adhikari) is here used for a legal advisor, “attorney”. 
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current expenses for worship, sadavrat, paraphernalia, maintenance, 
etc., 1,500 rupees alone were spent on the stable. This indicates an 
attempt to maintain a noble status despite actual loss of power. Clause 
2 of the investigation and the mahanfs reply were, 

2) And you wrote: “What kind of work do you do for the well¬ 
being of Sri—jl (that is, the deity STtaram)?” Here is the answer: 
Day and night, the only thing that I have in mind is the well¬ 
being of the deity. I have no other duty than this. Every day, two 
[... (illegible)] 4 gharls after sunrise, I make a muttered reading 
of the Gltd. Then I go to the temple of the deity SrT — jl. I offer 
unguents, sandal paste, saffron, and flowers, remove the clothing 
and decoration and apply a new set [...], and then make a pros¬ 
tration before it and circumambulate it and make intense sup¬ 
plication for the abundant power of the deity’s beneficence; and 
after serving the deity food, I arrange for the communal meal 
line for the Brahman Vaisnavas. Each day I sing the praise of the 
deity’s name, after which I and the servants of the deity {sevag)^^ 
take prasad, [standing] in the line of the deity’s servants. At four 
gharls before the end of the day^"^ a homily is given, and at sunset 
the [lay?] people of the estate, too, gather and sing, accompanied 
by cymbals and drums. After the evening ritual of lamp-waving 
(sandhyd-drati) and the circumambulation, devotional singing 
(bhajan) takes place until four gharls of the night. Then the 
ritual of lamp-waving (drati) at the last round of worship (syayan- 
bhog) takes place. This is the procedure followed every day.^^ 

In essence, the mahant-cum-mdlik Jnananand’s representation does 
not differ from that made by the custodian Tulsidas in the precolonial 
period (see section 2.1.). That Jnananand replied in greater detail is 
perhaps due to the purpose of the investigation, namely, to ascertain if 
the charitable grants the gaddi enjoyed were being used properly. He 
must have also felt that the colonial authorities expected to be informed 
in detail of his actually quite ordinary ritual duties. That he points to 
his reading of the BhagavadgTtd may be similarly motivated. It may be 

53 The term sevag usually means “servant, temple servant”. In the above context, 
however, it probably denotes the devotees attached to a temple. See also p. 429. 

54 A ghan lasts 24 minutes. The day lasts from ca. 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., hence around 
4:30 p.m. 

55 BM Asvina b. 2, VS 1935/23 September 1878. 
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added that Jnananand on his tours also checked on the habits of gaddis 
that were offshoots of the Balanandl gaddT.^^ 


2.4. The Heir 

The intent of the document of 1822, discussed by Clementin-Ojha 
(forthcoming), was to set forth the rules of succession in the case of a 
disciple who had lapsed from the position but apparently now claimed 
the gaddi. As the documents show, the confederacy of orders took a 
position that they would uphold consistently.^^ Nonetheless, the issue 
was not put to rest by mere firm rhetoric, for celibate lineages, pre¬ 
sented by the orders as neatly set off from non-celibate ones, actually 
lived in close contact or might coalesce with lineages of non-celibate 
bairdgis (see 2.5.). A case in point is the one from the year 1849 dis¬ 
cussed in section 2.2. In any event, the issue was investigated again and 
again by the judiciary, not out of ignorance of precedents but because 
each case displayed peculiarities of its own that called for examination 
of the particular customs of the religious institution involved. To cite 
a typical case. 

If the heir-apparent has not been designated by the mahant, 

1. who decides that the candidate is a legitimate disciple? 

2. what is the traditional procedure for making someone a disciple? 

3. what steps in the procedure are followed at which time? 

4. has it been certified in writing that a person has been accepted as 
a disciple? 

5. would a four- or five-year-old disciple be given a mantra?^^ 

Conflicts were clustered around two main issues: 

1. No heir-apparent had been nominated and consecrated by the 
deceased incumbent or acclaimed by the monastic community and 
the authorised arbitration council. 

56 Seep. 430. 

57 Almost identical with the position taken in the document of 1822 is that of 
Mahant Ramkrsnanand (r. 1906-1942) in his statement of opinion solicited by 
the deputy collector of Alwar in a case where no heir-apparent had been nomi¬ 
nated by the mahant, now dead (BM, date only partly legible: VS 19**). 

58 BM 15 February 1880. 
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2. After his succession to the gaddi, the incumbent was found unsuit¬ 
able—a charge made by a rival claimant and his party. 

Both types of conflict were driven by the anxiety of celibate lineages 
lest non-celibate claimants intrude themselves. Only a celd, ‘disciple”, 
was eligible to become heir-apparent and mahant. As the above-cited 
list of five questions reveals, certain steps had to be followed, such as 
his nomination by the incumbent mahant. A celd was, however, distin¬ 
guished from other types of persons in the following of a mahant in 
that he was initiated. This is the reason why in the questionnaire above 
the last question concerns the age at which the mantra of initiation is 
given. The Balanandl Nagas’ mantra consists of the six syllables [om] 
ram rdmdya namah. Into the 20* century the initiation with the six- 
syllable mantra remained the decisive criterion for mahant-shi^. In the 
Balanand Math’s genealogy of mahants, the date of initiation is given 
for of each of them. In the Pancaratra ritual, the initiation comprises 
five rites (Skt. pahca-sarnskdra; a common Hindi equivalent is pane ki 
katori). One of the traditional ritual manuals for this recognised by the 
Balanandls is the Ramapaddhati.^^ According to it,^° the sequence in 
which the ritual is performed is 

1. application of the Vaisnava brow mark, in the case of Ramanandl 
nagas the white urdhvapundra, followed by a spell of meditation, 

2. branding with the Vaisnava conch-shell and lotus marks, 

3. giving of a new Vaisnava name (ending in -anand in the case of the 
heir-apparent of the Balanandl chief gaddl, and in -das for all other 
lineages), 

4. imparting the six-syllable mantra, and 

5. adorning with a necklace of ^w/^f-beads.^^ 

If a mahant dies without having named and initiated an heir-apparent, 
but the sampradaya (I take this as meaning the local representatives 

59 I have in mind, in particular, the manuscript of the Ramapaddhati of VS 
1898/1841 CE, written for the use of the pujdrT Ramcarandas. Ascribed 
to Ramanuja, the text is one of the ritual manuals recognised by modern 
RamanandTs. 

60 BM Ramapaddhati, foil. 22b-23a. 

61 The ritual prescriptions current in the Balanandl Math comprise the whole 
course of five rites (for a 20*-century printed manual, see Ramcarandas 1951), 
though the documents relating to them tend to focus rather on debates about the 
appropriate initiation mantra and thus the continuity of the line from guru to 
disciple. 
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of the sampraddya) agrees on a suitable candidate, the latter needs to 
be initiated before he can be invested with the shawl and necklace of 
a new incumbent.^^ The decision of the sampraddya needs to be con¬ 
firmed by its chief mahant. 

Additional evidence to prove the legitimacy of a candidate was 
often produced by pointing out his role at the funeral of the late mahant. 
Analogous to the duty of a Hindu son, it was the duty of an heir-appar¬ 
ent to conduct the funeral of the deceased officeholder (Clementin-Ojha 
forthcoming: 14). The significance of this is illustrated by a criminal 
case concerning a gaddl subservient to the gaddi of the Ramanandls 
of Galta and communicated to the Balanandl mahant: Gahgadas and 
Narayandas, two disciples of Mahant JanakTdas, now dead, fought over 
ownership of the temple.^^ The court inquired whose claim was valid. 
The Galta Ramanandls replied: 

... The reply to this is that Svaml JanakTdas was the previous 
owner of the temple. Then he died, and at the time of his death 
Gahgadas was absent, but then he came and informed the govern¬ 
ment {rdj). When the government entrusted the building to him, 
the whole sampraddya and the arbitration council of Vaisnavas 
honoured him with a necklace and shawl. After this the mdlik 
of the deity was Gahgadas and no one else. Then Narayandas, a 
temple servant appointed to service,^"^ removed him and forcibly 
made himself managing temple servant. Gahgadas brought the 
matter before the court. According [to what has been set forth] 
it is confirmed that in this lawsuit JanakTdas’s disciple has the 
rightful claim, and his legitimation is fully in accordance with 
the custom of the sampraddya, and the whole arbitration council 
of Vaisnavas has honoured him with necklace and shawl, for 
tahalvo^^ and mdlik are fully identical... 

Though this is not stated explicitly, Gahgadas seems to have fulfilled 
his duty to perform JanakTdas’s cremation. 


62 On the investiture of a Nimbarka mahant, see Clementin-Ojha 2006: 546. 

63 The document has no superscriptio, so that the name of the temple cannot be 
identified. On the RamanandTs of Galta, see Burghart 1978 and Horstmann 
2002. 

64 That is an ordinary pujdrT and not an adhikari. 

65 For tahalvo as synonymous with adhikari, see p. 406. 

66 BMPausa s. 13, VS 1913/8 January 1857. 
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It was also incumbent on the heir-apparent to bear the expenses of 
the ritual of the twelfth day after the death of the deceased mahant, 
which act substantiated his claim. In one expert opinion given by the 
BalanandT mahant, this is pointed out, and the—according to him 
false—claimant of the gaddi is described as someone who had come 
from the east, was of low caste (kdchi jdti) and had never before per¬ 
formed temple service or served in the temple kitchen. Such a person, 
it is emphasised, does not qualify as a disciple, he is a Sudra and his 
claim rests on greed.^^ 

As for the criteria imposed on an aspiring heir-apparent or succes¬ 
sor, it may be added that prior to and into the British period the revenue 
collector {dmil) or his representative would exercise the administra¬ 
tive power of transferring proprietary rights to a candidate and would 
testify before him and the wider community that he was authorised to 
wield adhikdr.^^ The new incumbent had to pay a succession fee that 
depended on his status as either ascetic or layman and on the assessed 
wealth of the gaddi.^^ The local Vaisnava pane and the representatives 
of the Vaisnava sampraddyas would invest the new incumbent with the 
insignia of succession, namely, a ceremonial shawl and the Vaisnava 
/^wAr-necklace. The succession was confirmed by the supreme chief 
(dedrya) of the sampraddya. When such dedryas were from the chief 
seats of religious orders or other similarly high-ranking mahants were 
present, the king himself would attend the investiture, or in the case of 
lower seats would be represented by his sword carried by a noble on his 
behalf. The necklace that the king gave on this occasion was a costly 
string of pearls. In the same way, the nobility that were related to the 
religious seat as donors of grants would recognise the new officeholder 
and thereby confirm him as successor to the benefits accruing from the 
deeds performed by their family in favour of the seat.^° 

A document of 1885 shows that the judiciary had established a rou¬ 
tine form of investigation into similar cases: 


67 BM, undated document from the period between ca. 1859 and 1885, and in all 
likelihood from 1881. 

68 VRI/T2, VS 1796. 

69 “Definition of Important Vernacular Terms” of 3 March 1938, section 11. Daftar 
DTvanl Hujurl, Raj SavaT Jaypur, VS 199*, radlf dl, Rajasthan State Archives, 
Bikaner. 

70 Examples of this in Horstmann 2001, passim; like other religious institutions, 
the BalanandTs were anxious to maintain regular contact with the grantors of 
charitable deeds, as is reflected by the numerous letters from nobility to the 
BalanandT mahant in which they acknowledge letters and the receipt of prasad. 
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Who performed the cremation and paid for it? 

Who received the shawl and necklace? 

Who performed the procedure of making someone a disciple 
(celd), and what is the procedure followed in your sampraddyaT^ 


2.5. Celibate vs. non-Celibate Candidates 

In this essay, the conflict between celibate and non-celibate candidates 
appeared first in the case of Balramdas, Bairagl Naga Santdasot, vs. 
Gobindram alias Gobinddas, BairagT SarnjogT Santdasot (section 2.2. 
above). These designations of the litigants are those given in the court 
protocol, so that it can be concluded that they identified themselves by 
them. Both were bairdgis and belonged to the same lineage of Sant¬ 
dasot, but they differed in that one was a ndgd (celibate ascetic) and 
the other a samjogT (non-celibate ascetic). Further down in the cited 
document, the samjogT Gobindram/Gobinddas mentions that he was 
supported in his claim by a mahant over both ndgds and samjogTs, and 
also that he had been adopted by the deceased mahant whose vacant 
office he had had hoped to fill. It is, however, unclear if he was already 
a samjogT at the time of his adoption. A samjogT is defined as an ascetic 
living with a woman and potentially a family. The case of ndgd vs. sam¬ 
jogT reveals at the very least that the samjogVs was a monastic lifestyle 
approved by some Ramanandi lineages. The samjogVs claim was vehe¬ 
mently contested by the ndgd plaintiff and the BalanandT Naga mahant. 
The BalanandT Naga mahants have always/generally been Brahmans. 
They uphold the ideal of the twice-born ndgd, regardless of the factual 
situation prevailing in various places. Mahant Ramanand speaks of the 
possibility of someone slipping from the state of ndgd into that of sam- 
jogT^^ that is, slipping from celibacy into an irregular sexual relation¬ 
ship. This, he explains, has to be redressed by having him marry within 
his caste, provided, of course, that he has retained his caste or that his 
caste status can be reactivated. A samjogT can therefore not be identi¬ 
fied with the gharbhdn sadhus, who leave the second, grhastha stage 
of life to become sadhus but continue to live in their previous houses.^^ 
These figured as a perfectly legitimate category of sadhus in Hindu 


71 BM Vaisakha s. 8, VS 1942/22 April 1885. 

72 Seep. 415. 

73 For a discussion of this, see Clementin-Ojha forthcoming: 10. 
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Mahant Ramanand clearly sees a sarnjogT as deviating from the 
ndgd ideal. In the case of Ajodhyadas, the usurping managing priest 
at Lohargal, Mahant Jnananand gave vent to his contempt of him. In a 
letter addressed to the arbitration council of Vaisnavas, he served up an 
official report of Ajodhyadas’s misdeeds.^^ Not only had the latter made 
the place a shambles and dispersed temple property but he was also 
keeping “bad company with samjogTs'\ In a letter he wrote less than 
two weeks later to Ajodhyadas himself, Mahant Jnananand castigates 
Ajodhyadas’s notorious mismanagement and neglect of caste rules (jdti 
pd[m]ti) at a site venerated throughout the region and whose temple 
was equivalent to the body of a Brahman^^—a sanctuary where proper 
worship ought to have been conducted according to the Pancaratra rit- 
ual.^^ This was as much as to say that Ajodhyadas’s guilt amounted to 
the murder of a Brahman. 

There is one tradition, articulated in the Bhavisyapurdna in a pas¬ 
sage presupposing the presence of Muslims and Ramanandls in Ayo- 
dhya, and therefore probably not older than the 18* century, that sees 
in samyogTs (samjogTs) Ramavat sadhus who at one time had been forc¬ 
ibly converted from Hinduism to Islam and were reconverted Mus- 
lims.^^ This explanation is not resorted to in the material at hand, and 
it seems also too narrow to capture the widely spread phenomenon 
of sadhus living in a sexual relationship with a woman. The passage 
provides, however, a piece of interesting information: RamanandT sam¬ 
jogTs were not just lax ndgds but distinguished by a different sectarian 
brow mark in white and red, though the exact shape of this Vaisnava 
mark (tripundra) is not described. The brow mark of RamanandT ndgds 
is completely white, w-shaped with a perpendicular line in the middle. 

The occurrence of samyogTs was not limited to the RamanandT sam- 
praddya or other Vaisnava orders. In the first decade of the 19* century, 
Francis Buchanan observed DasnamT samyogTs in the Purnea district 
of north Bihar: 

74 For Nepal, see Bouillier 1978. 

75 BM Sravana b. 1, VS 1935/15 July 1878. 

76 This identification is not far-fetched, for conversely the body of a man with a 
Vaisnava brow mark is a temple, while the brow mark itself is called the temple 
of Hari (BM Rampaddhati, n.d., fol. 26a). 

77 BM Sravana b. 12, VS 1935/26 July 1878. 

78 Simh 1957: 65, quoting from Bhavisyapurdna 3.4.21: “These mlecchas were 
Vaisnavas who had originated from Ramananda; known as samyogTs, they lived 
in Ayodhya. They wear a Tulsi-necklace on their neck, their tongue was made 
to indulge in Ram, and the tripundra (the Ramavat sectarian mark) on their 
front was white and red”. 
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Many of the Dasnami Sannyasis of this district have not been 
able to resist marriage, and their ten divisions have become 
exactly analogous to the Gotras of the Brahmans, no person 
marrying a girl of the same denomination as that of his father. 
These persons, on account of their yielding to the temptations 
of the flesh, are called Sang-Yogis [joinod-yogisf^, but they call 
themselves Sannyasis, Gosaings, Atithi, and even Fakirs, which 
is a Moslem title. 

The Sang-Yogis are said to owe their origin to a pupil of Sangka- 
racharya, who could not resist the flesh, and married; but those 
whom I have consulted know nothing of their history.... They 
admit of concubines {samodhs). The Pandits say that they have no 
learning, but it is evident that the sacred order [celibate Dasnam- 
is]^° views the Sang-yogis with considerable jealousy; and these 
fellows have indeed the impudence to bestow their blessing on 
the Brahmans, to which those here quietly submit, .. .^^ 

Pinch (2006: 200) links the phenomenon of “Sang-yogis” with the tan- 
tric, sexual yoga. This is facilitated by interpreting Buchanan’s idiosyn¬ 
cratic rendering of the prefix “sam-lsam-' as “Sang-” as sang, “joined”, 
actually “union”. As for the Ramanandi samjogTs, the documentary 
evidence is silent on any such substratum to their practices. In the 1849 
case, the celibate plaintiff merely described a samjogT as a sadhu who 
had a family. 


2.6. The Arbitration Council {Pane, Pancayat) 

The process of local gaddls separating from their chief gaddTs is typ¬ 
ified by a case that occupied the judiciary for at least sixteen years. 
Malavika Kasturi (2009: 1058) reviewed the case at some length, 
where the focus lay on “women [fighting] bitter legal battles over 
property to establish their rights and those of their offspring within the 
sampradaya concerned”. The case sheds also light on the issue of non¬ 
celibate monks, as discussed, with an emphasis on samjogls, in section 
2.5. It concerns the fate of a mahanfs woman and offspring after his 

79 Addition by Pinch 2006: 160. 

80 Addition by Pinch 2006: 160. 

81 Buchanan 1986: 269-270, quoted with some omissions from Pinch 2006: 160. 
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death. The contestants, while not referring to the sexual relationship 
of a monk as sanctioned by the institution of samjog, do refer to other 
bairdgl customs: The late Mahant JanakTdas of the BadrTnarayan tem¬ 
ple in Mohalla KisroP^ of Muradabad had been succeeded by S ala- 
gram (“Saligram” in the court papers). Salagram was removed from 
the gaddi on grounds of “impropriety”, and replaced by Gopaldas, a 
younger son of JanakTdas, and placed under the guardianship of his 
mother (Raman Bai) and aunt. Witnesses were in doubt as to whether 
Gopaldas was the son of JanakTdas or rather the offspring from a previ¬ 
ous sexual relationship of his mother with some other bairdgl. To add 
to the confusion, Gopaldas is also reported as calling himself a “mater¬ 
nal grandson” of JanakTdas.^^ A member of the local arbitration council 

that had removed Salig Ram as Mahant, deposed that Raman 
Bai was a Kayasth, and had been ‘kept’ by Janki Das. The latter, 
he averred, had contracted a gandharva marriage with her, as per 
the custom of bairagis. (Kasturi 2009: 1058 n. 80) 

At the stage of the first appeal in the case to the Allahabad High 
Court, he had already stated that “it was optional for the mahants to 
be bachelors or ‘enter the matrimonial state’” (Kasturi 2009: 1055 n. 
64). Kasturi (2009: 1059) makes the point that Gopaldas’s mother, 
who defined her position as that of the “lawful wife” of the deceased 
mahant, claimed her son’s right on the basis of bairdgl custom. In 
August 1875, her claim was granted in a regular appeal to the Allah¬ 
abad High Court. 

Whereas this and other cases reflect some of the various bairdgl 
customs of forming sexual bonds, as reviewed especially by Kasturi 
(2009) and Pinch (2006), in the particular case of the deposed Sala¬ 
gram the BalanandT gaddi had a role to play, and the case by no means 
ended with the Allahabad High Court judgement of August 1875. The 
temple was an offshoot of the BalanandT gaddi. In 1864, apparently 
after having been evicted from the gaddi, Salagram appealed to Mah¬ 
ant Jnananand, who confirmed his mahant-shvp\ 


82 Not “Karoli” (Kasturi 2009: 1058, n. 79). 

83 See p. 430. 

84 Allahabad High Court Judgement, 27 August 1875, in Saligram Das vs. Mussu- 
mat Sujanio, Regular Appeal 8/1875, AHCDCCRR (Kasturi 2009: 1059 n. 84). 
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Hail, to SrT Mahant Salagramdasjl “Jay Sri [STtaramaJjT” from 
Sri Guru Mahant Maharaj SrT [Jnananandjjl. Reference: The 
Muradabad site was built by Carandasjl. Now you are (there) 
after nine generations of disciples. Therefore the ownership of 
the estate is yours, and no householder etc. has a claim [to it]. If 
someone makes a claim, he is doing [so under] false pretences. 
The estate is one of celibate ascetics. So it has always been. 
You will keep it [so]. Upon the death of Mahant Janakidasjl, all 
panes, servants of the deity {sevag) and mahants acknowledged 
this ceremoniously, and I too acknowledged it ceremoniously. 
Date: Jyestha s. 5, VS 1921/9 June 1864. 

(address:) Mohalla Kisrol, house of JanakTdas^^ 

The fight over the gaddl here gains contour as a conflict between a chief 
gaddT of celibate Ramanandi monks who has interceded on behalf of 
the celibate successor to a de iure but not de facto celibate sublineage 
of the chief gaddT, on the one hand, and the non-celibate constituency 
of that local gaddl, on the other. Factually, the line of Muradabad had 
ceased being celibate at some unknown point in time. The late Mahant 
JanakTdas himself was non-celibate in ways hard to keep track of, but he 
had groomed two celibate disciples.Salagram had survived both his 
fellow disciple and Mahant JanakTdas, and he had been duly installed as 
successor. The claim of the minor Gopaldas’s mother and aunt was sup¬ 
ported by a local arbitration council. According to Mahant Jnananand, 
this local council had revoked the confirmation of investiture of Salagram 
by the proper arbitration council, the servants of the temple {sevag) and 
Jnananand himself. Three months after the judgement handed down by 
the Allahabad High Court, the BalanandT mahant appealed to the gov¬ 
ernment, the result of which I have been to date unable to trace: 

Let it be known from MahantjT Maharaj SrT [Gyanand], incumbent 
of the chief seat, [namely] the temple of Maharaj SrT [Balanand], 
resident of SavaT Jaipur, officer of the Four sampradayas, [writing] 
from the capital to the followers of the Four sampradayas and the 
British Government, with reference to the following: The ofheer^^ 

85 BM Jyestha s. 5, VS 1921/9 June 1864; see Appendix, doc. no. 5a. 

86 See p. 430. 

87 See p. 428, n. 84. 

88 English word in the original. 
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in the four sampraddyas is the monk who decides in case of a 
conflict in his particular order. The arbitration council (pancdyat) 
of no party whatever has any authority to make a decision. The 
authority vests in me. In the four orders no one else besides me 
has the authority to decide who is capable of being mahant, or 
who is unqualified to be kept and should be removed. So if now in 
the lawsuit of Salagramdas, disciple of Janakidasjl of Muradabad, 
an arbitration council of five monks got together and with bias 
and hostility and without informing me, acted against my wishes 
and out of hostility, this arbitration council is dismissed and abol¬ 
ished. Who are these monks that they hold an arbitration council, 
and what for? I am the officer. As Mahant JanakTdas was a cel¬ 
ibate ascetic, he had neither wife nor daughter’s son. Gopaldas 
calls himself a “maternal grandson”. In the first place, JanakTdas 
had no wife; he was a celibate ascetic. And as for “maternal grand¬ 
son”, no brother, a brother’s or sister’s son, or maternal grandson 
has a claim as long as there is a disciple. JanakTdas had two disci¬ 
ples (cele). One was Narayandas, the other Salagram. JanakTdas 
himself in his own lifetime installed Narayandas on the gadi, and 
after Narayandas Salagram sat on the gadT and was mahant, and 
for some years remained on the gadT and managed the affairs of 
the estate (thikdnd). And I went for darsan and pilgrimage to SrT 
BadrTnarayan, and at that time stayed for a couple of days at the 
temple in Muradabad. At that time I saw Mahant Salagramdas 
and personally made him mahant. He is conscientious; and I 
watched the behaviour of the people around him. I noticed no 
mismanagement. Therefore, that five monks got together, formed 
an arbitration council, and made GopMas mahant is totally ille¬ 
gal. It is illegal to give the temple to someone else as long as 
there is a disciple. Salagramdas is mahant and suitable for the 
gadT. There is no fault in him. I have made Salagramdas mahant 
[and] master of the temple and property and entitled him [to act 
as such]. It is necessary that he be installed on the gadT according 
to the rules that prevail among us. Salagaramdas is the mahant. 
The arbitration council consisting of outsiders who out of hostil¬ 
ity made Gopaldas the mahant is dismissed. It has no right. No 
one has a right except Salagramdas. 

Date: Karttika s. 9, VS 1932/7 November 1875.^^ 


89 BM Karttika s. 9, VS 1932/7 November 1875; see Appendix, doc. no. 5b. 
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The Vaisnavas and their confederate orders had consistently empha¬ 
sised that councils had each to consist of members from their own 
order and could not be convoked against the will, or make decisions 
that would violate the will, of the mahant of the gaddl concerned or, 
in the case of his office being vacant, the chief mahant of the order or 
sub-order. The range of a pahcdyafs rights was well circumscribed.^^ 
In the mahzarndma drafted sometime in the period between 1778 and 
1803 in Vrindaban, the attestations of the witnesses prove that all of 
these were representatives of Vaisnava orders. This shows the coher¬ 
ence and exclusiveness of the assembly convoked. The administrative 
officers of Vrindaban acting as witnesses figure separately. These were 
the chief village officer (mukadam), local land revenue officers (cau- 
dhari), and the village accountant (papdri). 

An arbitration council formed by members of the order was pres¬ 
ent at and approved the investiture of a new incumbent of the gaddi.^^ 
Implicit to the document of 1829 is the notion that a contested claimant 
of the gaddl had been supported by an arbitration council extraneous to 
the Ramanandi Naga order. Similarly, in the conflict between Mahant 
Salagram and bairdgls over the gaddl of the Badrlnarayan temple of 
Kisrol, Muradabad, the arbitration council formed by bairdgls was 
declared illegitimate by the chief mahant at the BalanandT Math on the 
grounds that they were not authorised to meddle with the affairs of a 
ndgd gaddl?^ 

The interference of extraneous, and therefore unauthorised, local 
pahcdyats runs through most of the material discussed. This indicates 
that authority over ndgd institutions, claimed by local Ramanandi Naga 
mahants or the chief mahant at Jaipur, had all but broken down. The 
case of Salagram of Kisrol offers especially blatant evidence for this: 
the bdirdgl claimants did not even bother to acknowledge that the tem¬ 
ple was a ndgd institution. 


90 See BM Magha k. 2, VS 1885/4 January 1829, pp. 408-410; Appendix, doc. 
no. 2. 

91 See BM Pausa s. 13, VS 1913/8 January 1857, p. 413. 

92 See pp. 429-430. 
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3. Conclusion 

In her study of the Nimbarka document of 1822, Catherine Clemen- 
tin-Ojha relates the principles enunciated in that document as conform¬ 
ing to the rules of traditional Hindu law. Accordingly, she raises the 
unavoidable question: 

[W]hat was the point in reiterating these principles if they were 
well-known? Either they were totally unheard of in Jaipur.... 

Or, as I am inclined to think, the presence of the British made 
their implementation problematic. (Clementin-Ojha forthcom- 
ing: 13) 

In her conclusion of a detailed analysis, she says: 

It is all this that leads me to think that the necessity to leave a 
record of the state of things did respond to the presence of the 
British who as newcomers would not have been acquainted with 
them, (ibid.: 18) 

Though the document she studied may not reveal this conspicuously, 
in looking back on it from the perspective of the 1829 document stud¬ 
ied in this essay^^ and given its caption “report, statement of facts”, 
it must be concluded that it was indeed drafted precisely as a report 
solicited by the British during the legal dispute over the succession to 
the Nimbarka chief gaddl of Salemabad (Clementin-Ojha forthcoming: 
17). This, then, would mean that the case had been taken to the political 
agent of Jaipur State. The initiative to draft it would have come from 
the celibate Nimbarka mahant whose claim was contested by a candi¬ 
date from a non-celibate lineage but endorsed by the confederacy of 
Vaisnava and other orders. Divan Bairlsal (Raval Bairlsal of Samod) 
put his seal at the head of the document. He was acting on behalf of 
the minor Maharaja Jaisingh III and, in all but name, as adjunct regent 
of the Regent Mother.^"^ As Divan Musahib, he dispensed justice in the 

93 See pp. 409^10 

94 The reading and interpretation of the seal given by Clementin-Ojha (forth¬ 
coming: 23 and 25, respectively), needs modihcation: srT rdmaji/sn 
mharajadhiraja/sn savdT jayasimhaji/vande rdvala bainsdl ndthdvata, “SrT 
Ramajl—Raval Bairlsal Nathavat, servant of SrT Maharajadhiraj SavaT Jaysimh 
(III; not a reference to SavaT Jaysimh/Jaysimh II, r. 1700-1743)”. While vande 
does mean “I do homage”, the word occurs in a position where one expects 
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name of the ruler, who at that point in time still “exercised supreme 
civil and criminal jurisdiction”.^^ 

A number of the documents discussed above form examples of how 
the tradition of consensual decision making continued operating and 
was recognised as valid by the colonial judiciary.^^ With the exception 
of the one precolonial document, all of the documents indeed answer 
the need to explain the customs of the Ramanandi Nagas to the colonial 
power. In the process, the BalanandT mahant again and again empha¬ 
sised that a ndgd mdlik, mahant, or celd must be celibate and of high 
caste, namely, a Brahman.^^ As long as the BalanandT Nagas had been 
actively militant and thereby flourished, there was no dearth of celibate 
disciples and, of course, a motley crowd of bairdgls and soldiers. Once 
the material base of their prosperity, active militancy, had broken down, 
the Balanandls ceased attracting disciples. The BalanandT temples and 
the chief gaddi itself were depleted of their wealth. In a state of deg¬ 
radation both of wealth and power, the mahants fought to guard their 
honour by defending the one prised possession left to them: their status 
as celibate ndgds of Brahman descent. They also hoped that proving 
their historical rights to temples by underpinning them genealogically 
would stem the tide of history itself. For this they eagerly solicited the 
help of the judiciary of the colonial dispensation. 


either the word sevaka or banda, “servant”, and not a verb in the first person 
singular. For this reason, I suspect that vande is a mistake for vandd. For the 
Hindi seal of Paharsingh Khangarvat, featuring ba[]ndd, see Horstmann (1999: 
77), and for sevaka in the corresponding position, ibid., p. 79, (3) and (4). 

95 Bansali 1993: 50; see also ibid.: 51. 

96 See Appendix, doc. no. 1 for a precolonial document recording a consen¬ 
sual decision, and—for colonial documents—Appendix, doc. nos. 2 and 3 
together with their formal antecedent of 1822 as discussed by Clementin-Ojha 
(forthcoming). 

97 This has been the preferred practice since the 18* century. In the Ramapaddhati, 
fol. 25a (see n. 59), even a pure-hearted Candala is mentioned as eligible to 
display the tripundra, “the temple of Hari”. 
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Appendix 

Texts 

Only a selection of the original texts quoted has been given in the 
Appendix. 

In the main body of the texts, word separation and punctuation have 
been added. 

Unless stated otherwise, the original line breaks have not been retained. 
Underscoring indicates uncertain reading. 

/.../ indicates additions added above the line. 

Missing superscript vowel signs, metathesis, disaspiration of conso¬ 
nants, and missing or “misplaced” nasals are features of the original 
texts. 
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1. BM n.d., regnal period of Maharaja Pratapsingh of Jaipur 
(r. 1778-1803) 

Language; Hindi 

cIMHcbdyfl 

oo 

diilWdNHKddl dildd chL)ar£Ji^'i£)ct,KH ^jidilHidd 

% O ''O 

?ft cjc;|cnP|cbvdJN4vilfc( 'i1«-diH£)iH'HlcHi PlMU|c|vj1'’vj1‘HRh'Hlc)ch 

c o o o o o c 

?ft H^KNIRI'IN ?ft WdlMRi^vjfl'd'lJil^ # ^ciife^h W 

l^dldKd % siKildk 'j.-quiM^dch ^ ^ qsnqft^ m 3tM? ti 

3n^ 3nq^q;|^HSKMll^RM^ jd^lidl [l^'Ud'^.-q’^^jTl] ^ jcJdidl 

?ft cMT qiqft ^hiI^cIvjII ?ft dw iMw qft wh ^ qt^r % 

[cIM^dvjfl] dm STf? [?ft dd’ftqraqfrl |gf ?ft ddFRit cP iR? 

tcimtti f^d^^qmarftcpTttdd^tldKHvjll qfrqtefr 

cs o cs 

qkmrtdl^ Hdfd Hifibch ddi^ vjdi tl 3TTq^^d>^)[d]cf^diH dd cp^tl Sfksrimd 
^-edd dd'id ^ 3Trt dT ’<-d<T>K d5^ tl STHT dt ^d^T ddtt tl Sit^ dF d^t tl FT dt 
dFgdT^ftdT^dft^tdikdTf^^^ftdFrddnf^rddrtl ^dFddT^Fdittqd' 
dddsntrtl dTt^ftdlciidvjil ^d§dc|l dvdltld ^t^^ciel cpldll td^t^ddFttdT 

ticp dW cRcPd % ^1 d5tt ^ dd Fd d) atl dT t td t dF d^ttl Fd 

dtdtl FddtdlJ'Jvjfl cpdPdcll tl ddlleTdt cpdlt^dT^ft J-PKdll^'iM tl dd^d 
% tddm ^ dt Fd dd ddTd dR dfftef d ddldd d?!^ ^FTd erdTl d#Tt tld 
dTtgdT^f^^l ^dFdTd^dlftir^l did did ^ dlf^ dFddd tl dfkdF 
'IdddKH dtr ^ ddlt tl # tFt ^ ^ tl # ^ dFRIdlf^rdd d^T tld tt tl dfk 

did ^ mi^ tl 3ik dd^ ^ dltl t =#l # ^ dir dddT t ^ F^ t tl # 
3nd^#didri 
wnttdi....] 
ddntlclvjll HlddH % 

dFTTtI dddfr gddd # ddtl dd# gddd # 

ddntlyiergddd# 

wntt^lddddd# 

WnttrfldTdldFlt# 
wrrtt #d3idrd1t didit # 

WTTtI dlcfldd didfr # 
dFTTtI #dddRr dddl^ # 
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(The following attestations are arranged in the left and right margins of 
the document; the original line breaks are not maintained.) 

(left margin, from top to bottom) 

• [3(|T [.. .]|^[.. .]^% hicf IcI^HcJKHvjfl 

• SPT'Jn^^ft'jRHchRdl'Slyfl 

o 

• ^e^dcll ch-6'idKH 

• m WRRt Re-Wcl^yfl % 

• 3pr 'jn# SI# cpr gto 

• ^es<^c)l dinlWKH 

• SPT^Jnt^^ft^ldlcilellelvjfl 


(right margin, from bottom to top) 

• SPT'Jn^^dMIlvjfl ellcIdKHvjfl 

• 3Pr'Jn##FT^ftrgK|vji;^h,dlcije'!IH 

• 3Pr^T#^ftHdchvjfl v^'IIHdKHvjfl 

cs 

• ^TfTT^ ^ddldyfl 

O O “ CS 

• 3Pr^T#^ftlci^i'Jlvjil ^3pn|]ipjpTT2r3ft 

• 3t^5Rfnr3pr^m#^ftRhlKde%J|l';-di4l ^ftPldlddyfl 

• ^rigc^cii [..jd'iNvjfl 

• 3Pr^T#^ft^|c)d'Hyfl ^J|'l^-cli41 dd'iR^'ilHU| didvjfl 

o 

• 3IT^T#^ftj|1^-c|l41 ^Nd'Hvjil fhmRi^dldvjfl 

o 


2. BM Magha k. 2, VS 1885/22 January 1829 

Bilingual, Persian in the left and Hindi in the right column; an illegi¬ 
ble English endorsement in the bottom left corner. The copy underly¬ 
ing the edited texts is difficult to read, for it represents a paper copy 
made from a print of a photo taken of the document, which was framed 
behind glass and stained. 
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'ilHHvjl ^ STPErFf W HI6KM ^ 'tlclHc; ^ tl 

^^^^STFTTtl #^4 RmIc£ 1 ^'J.H'ilHti 

'J.HM'iciW 'J.HH'J.-d cfT clxmiifl #T cTT 41'iH-c|l'Sl 'IHH'J.-d 

^ 5^ ^ ^ 13iq# ^ qxTFTcT jcpR jsrr ^ 

cf5^i 3ft^#L)xiwd cpT^^i enjftcprti 

o o o ^ 

3hT2TH ^37qft tl ^ ^ Hlfdch W W mMji ^^^ tl 

(one line illegible due to a crease in the document) 

^ ^ srfer ^1 ^ =c(^ 3TT^ tl vr^Tt cfTtf ^ 33)" ^^1 ^ # 

J-^KM^chbU|ciKH 

x3 O C\ 

cpraiwKy-d J|c{l cpr^^HTf^cpR^i 3ikcf^^c[5^#^i 
^gWl^^^HTT^cPT#^! #^tl qt^#l 31WKvrdH 
'J.HW'ili) qTt=#l ^JTRTSTRcTTf^lWRSnttl 

°IC6^ 


3a. BM 16 August 1849 

Section 1 of the file of documents is written in a formal Nagari script; 
the rest in office script, a regional form of Kaithi. Gregorian date in the 
original. Language: Hindi. 


(signature) CG Dixon 

(Section 1: Formal report and request) 

^Lglild f%cFRFT SR#? ^ rgcRft ^FTTW % ffi'o 

f ^ 3PRTcT 1 io\ aWETI ■sld'ilHdl'H ^<n4t W\l 'Hd'fKf'ld 3R J|'l41'<'ilH 
'tHdCKHld %'t-fldKIHvjfl cpT^chxIH^ 3RgW3RinR#cPTf[Wt 3R 

Hch^HI |Rcpr3ieidd chdg.^ cprJ-Sd 

%\ fJT wmt ^ra5c^ ?5wRt gcp^ w qw ^ im qnti 3 r ^ 

qqifq^d'sllchl^l ^qrETcfRRqRTd^lchl^ qqqRqit cftq cfR^^ 

(signature) CG Dixon 


98 The document has a few Persian and English office endorsements, here ignored. 
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(Section 2: Identification of the subject matter of section 3 and the issu¬ 
ing authority) 

cpy^el -c^iyelx^i vSl^Ki-1 


(seal; Persian and Hindi; Hindi: 

mdhd kacaharl sdhab supa/ramtamdamt bahadur jilai/ajmair san TsavT/ 
1849) 

(Persian endorsement) 

(signature) CG Dixon 

(Section 3: Case protocol and ensuing queries oftheAddlat Court) 

INd^iHciKH t^^TFTT^lHdciKHld m[ .] 

(?) 

[?^ ^ ^ —- 5^ 

(three short lines illegible) 


^ qj^ ^ w^nIdKiHvjfl 

^HldKIHvjfl q^cf5q5#^ci6|Kcb|ciKH ^<rFftqFTTxHdciKH)d 
^ sptt^ 2 TTI 3R ^ ^ m ^ ^ 

^liql 3R \3 tR ^ m 1 ^ RviiWt qielc|9 qJT g3TTI 3R 3^ Rvjfhlt ^ 

#r ^ sicH^iHciKH ^RPft qFTT ^Hdc^KHld ^ 3R 

^ tl W qFTt ^ c^cjKcbKKH tl 3fk 

^ qleia^iq '(iaqKi'la # ^ 3 r 

o 

^ ^ cp C[^ ^55^ C[5T ^ ^1 3lt W c[5T 3)t(dilk ^ ^ ^ ^Hddl'H'ld ^ 

'H'vdVH 'iiHdl'H^dyflcpl Mvdl W^SRHIdcpl xch'H ^-dtMl^dl'Hvjfl H^d 

^HddKH'ld'l % ^ J xliHdKH m ^??JR % ^TTelcp sfk 5 ^ W m tl 
^1 gRdl41'ddKH ^vjj^WHdl HTel^^ WTTt SRSTN j? 
^'JiHdKH WSIcntt^tl sft^^'iiHdKH W^^^ J ^ Jcp 

|cfT ^Tpfr cpr ti 

q^fe^^ScfKTTI |^efttiTT^d^3r’tEr^^3fR?5ERT2RRT^^^iTMm 
vdHWd ^ cpr t ^ 3R ^rra# w # >7!## ti ’Wkti aik wm d'l^iddH 
cpT t % 'iiddi'd ’kcft ^ ctricT ’ikt afk HMcPi ik? % w J ^ cR Fw ^1 
SRd'J.Hdl^vd SRlRTWTcT^’J.HddKH'ld H^ 4 H'!d'!iHvj|l gWdl^ 

^td# ^ W dFfr 3^ ^ t dkt ^ cfWT 

dlelcPldd ^1" dT^I 3pr deRHdRT W dM ^ Hlddll 3k 'dddld^il ^ ^ 
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^ 3TW ^ WFT gw an'iqx[5cfl 3R WPR J ^ WTcT cTg#cp cf5^ 

I|cp J3Tt t cp iMwT cPT ^TCRT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ch41elciK ^ ^flc[5cTT t ^ ’iWfek 3PW ^ 

o 

^TW3T cPT ^/gen-/31^ gcfT ^ ilWW g^TT ^ 3Pr ^ 3Tt^ gcp sieRHW cPT t J3Tt 

o o o 

^1 ^ ^WTW wrt ^ WT# e[5T gM ^ ensnr ti w[^ gcFT gcni 


(Section 4: Request to the addressee, the “Rdmdvat mahant”, to solicit 
statements from the Four Vaisnava Orders) 

^lwt3T^e|chl'Sl cPT^lc;^^^%^q^^Lni)d 
^TT WdWKvd ^TT41'/Hd,';-di*fl 'Jididd -dkl vjII^I xW 

wnfTciNei vdid ^3crR|^gcf5^cnTc41^|Lbchdi 

(signature) CG Dixon 


3b. BM n.d. 


Related to 3a. Language: Dhundhari. 

rgt # # aft —# # wftni 3wri cpfttftct anJFift ^ cFft 

ft 3nf eft ft #ftf dd'iiHdKH wft '(HddKftd 'IguiciHI cp^ m 3R d'l'sdddKH cRpft 
ftddKftd cpJlc)! 6|fSs|| cfftdW^Srwft^l cftd,chdHi ft^chlft ch^^d ^^KHd 
cigig^ftM'ied3g3ift?cnr#cii'!-d wui gciM ^I'hftwdiilfttan^i ftrft##i 
ftwdld cntW^gcIM Mfe 3Rft4lvxij)l f wratw^ehlft ^Hll^cl #3TFr 

eft qTl%fttift3R ell bill vdld #Wr3?gra-/|cnT/ftlehl 'Hdlftl ^Hdidd #'ilgl HRdId djftlel 
3TnT # fttfdli) % 3PT 'fW 5 tpfFT ftftt^l # f efft tneffn ftt #1 rnt # ftPKfft 
ftftt'ddidd ^JTT^^ftlg^enr WFTgift Wft ftlg^fteft gift ftt^gffttsf^SR 
eft^rfftcT fteft gift ftr ^ ’R ftfen gtftftlsf^i^TTo^’R^ntfteftfttft 
ftlftt ft ^ gift ftt tift fttRfft 9r ftw ^ tift eftr 3TRnftftr gift ftr efft nk ef m 

3fkfteftfttgtft3RftRtfttgtRTftnT3fn#RTfftftcjngef5fftftrftrftt^enr 
wFTft^TftftrT=#qftri qrftd-ftftr^Tftftftefdx’iHdi'H ftddi'Hld efftftrpri 
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4. BM MargaSiras b. 10, VS 1934/30 November 1877 


Top lines with superscriptio missing and left margin cropped. Lan¬ 
guage; Dhundhari. 


3r|jr1%aftj-SK|vjjl CPT^- 

cjuiFTlgsflHRi J-dKIvJ-d — cpT ^1 cpftxr^fT (crease in paper) 

vjill vrlM'icp^^arFTiT^clt- 

ni]cn?friTTf^#3TTci^TJ^«rTlMcl^J-^KIvrll rp^chciiK 
...]^gf%l 3ttcrgrrgRT(!)^ftiR)r^rgRr3ft?ft—clWh' 

...]#23^hcpFTdlf^ch3^%c)<Jll cpRcii ^3TNh^cPT 

ct5gfrgrN^#tftl 41'!lvj<yi 

3TFi^3TFr#^ft^cpr^'tHeN'!d 
irePnt#l 3ikq#3ndcfrrirFt^^iTM^TftWI 

o o 

^1 ^ 3TTd rgr g cT^ cfRi^ cfr /gtiflcr ?nf^/cn? ^neir cfr 3TFr cfir 
t^l ^^^cf5^PTlhcftFT^g^ftd'l6KJKvrfl rf^WRTTrf^^l 
thcm^^#2«l#^T^c[RTcit^c[5^;Wc[5lf #5^1 rt^gcp- 
T3TTh'^[...]^5^l 3TN#h^#tft#c[R^| 3 %^:rTF1^iT^ 
cpTWI 3fk3TmW^#^dfrHl|ihchdllc1';-yil ihf^tllddl ^ 

o o ^ o o o 

SPT^'lll'irhKh'^l 1o ^SW'l'^3«cpr—- 

d'lHchd aid'llKKH m Hl^rh - 

d-tHchd g^JTtetcPTcPlfrsidlfc^IdKHvjll cfr^—- 

^ 3 S^dKH #c[5lITSIdlfc^ldKH cp^ 


HMI'JIdKH #r[ 5 ^ 
3r3ftlJT/^RP5ftcf5c[5^ 


^RRjfl c[5^ 

3 dlJ'!vjfl f^— 
r[5T3t?ftrm^chHdldKH 

q^raMSJRRtcprcfW 


aracpKiin /gf^/ 

rm^h#TT#c[5^ dl4>'ivrfl 

aiwtijr- ^ft—-tiftcpTcpgr 

?Rf5flc[rc[5^^HdKH\jri Sfiftw- 
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5a. BM Jyestha s. 5, VS 1921/9 June 1864 

Draft letter, no superscriptio. Language; Hindi. 

Il?ft 

■sixIvTilll 3m1%ri gcPFT H'JKNKI it ^TTSJR WTSJiti 3R ^ % Tfter ilcT tM 

^ ^1 ^ ^TT ^fTSTH IT iTTcT^tW ^iTT^ tl 3Tt^ #Tft TT?IFTT cPT ^ iT^I yff 
cfitf ^ c[5^ # ^ tl JT TT2TFT ift^ m %\ ^fT^ TTT tr ^ ^1 ^ ^1 iT^ W 
dH^ldKHvjfl ^'MTTWq^STT^IJiTiTMtcPTRHx'HeWK ^HKi TTriTt^lart 
cprT.-flT.TeWK c^l iM^fe^o M ^TT^ 'T'^^'T 
cfllTTTlel cPTiT^dHclfleKTvfl cftTiTcpR 


5b. BM HL 313, Karttika s. 9, VS 1932/7 November 1875 

Language: Hindi. 


^ftKFTSft d'eflHKITTHvfl 

'T^HH'dcjfl ciicTHecfl 

cRipHPdyfl J-PKN -THddTfld iT5''-PKN — TTTf^TT^ 

THM-e-ei #g^ wtpTH 4-e-ew siiPicwi/iT/ ttwr ariMl cpf in ^srwi 
qT#T TTq^ flr 3TqT^ ? Tsfr ^ flr f?r5# cfrr cpT fifST ^ ^ cPT qT^TeTT ^ 
qr#? cfKcTTFI ark^kr JqwracT tt qr^ cp^ cpt arqdiiK t m J arqcTTR fi 

kr ITM eTTTJcp ^ ;3TT cp JTTeTTTIcp ^ cp ^ cpkr cpT arqcTTTF PTlk ^ fl TT 

o o o 

1Mr jq^kr^TFirki afkarFkrqdWd ^^cpefl THMqTiHdiTH fld HPd dUcffleiTHkl 
g^aiNIddlk^qW^Tcfld Ifldcp^RAIIAIdqaTFTqcT^t^dell PhRcpA qdlLpHTkl 
FiTkF3TFrqcTTTcpkir q'dlAld HdTT,q F^FI cfllTH dlTHd if q^cfllT cpH tkT q'dWd cfkl 
FirarqTTTTti cF^wdUcPleiTT ir^kFirkatkcTiktktafkiTcpr^dkiidi ^rri 
qkiddH qFkkcnTTTdddidi FI arqeTcfrdHcjfldi'H karkcTirkti iT^sTTi afkkr 
kqrTTT#TTcfrkkk^^iTcMiTTqkcriTcrrkciikcpT^Fr^ikti dUcflieH k 
FTkkn cfrdKIAHdITH Fiq^THIdqTIHdlTHI ktdHcfflciKT kdflkktaiqkdKIAHdITH 

cs 

^■'ii'fl q^ s|^ cflqii arkdKWddiT-i kdlky-uei'KiueK-i 'ii41 ^ft afk upd fft ark 
cpf 6RTT qr^ q^ ^ aik WT dlcpiun cpr fr^ttit ^i ark ff qrTTF ffttf f qrr?rq 
?ft—- ^ w dF w FFFarrFrF flr WR qk ^ qF ark w ^TrrePTKrirFrTT kr ^ afk 
FirkktarqktcTFPTTirkT^krTi afkkkWerqFTkTFTT^arqd Iflflpcp^qi cpl^qF 
Werq ckktkki afkqr^kqkifkr cfk f ikrwqkk Jilqideid k wqqrkrtr 

fr Rdjd ksTT FI kk ^ ^ ^irFqkkrrkFrcTkjrTFi THidqTiHdiTH wr errqqr 

qrk k ti frr flr ^ cpgq kf fi ff f THidqTiHdiTH j w q irrerqr ikq f dweid 

cpTcfkkqwti xrr#FkfTT^qdTH^Tirrkik^kTTxrr#Fi FirkflkrFkHdifkcp 
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^^TeFRR^ ^ ^1 ^ Wcm^ 3?^!^ ^ ^ ^ f W ^ ^ ^T 

Abbreviations 

A.G.G. 

b. 

BM 
k. 

NP 

s. 

VRI/T2 
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Ascetics in Administrative Affairs: 
Documents on the Central Overseers 
of Jogis and SarnnyasTs in NepaP 

Christof Zotter 


The ascetic as portrayed in Brahmanical literature, as in the ancient 
law books or in the later and more descriptive Sarnnyasa-Upanisads, is 
a lone renouncer (often called a samnydsin) who has given up worldly 
life and the ritual obligations of a householder in order to obtain liber¬ 
ation (moksa). He wears a loincloth made of cast-off clothing, wanders 
around to collect his food from (Brahmanical) households, maintains 
his celibacy and undertakes austerities. These practices are meant to 
purify him, and they are said to cause tapas, lit. “heat”, a special power 
or energy that—according to cosmological accounts—was effective in 
the creative activities of the gods. 

The lone but powerful samnydsin, as he is found in such literature, 
is an ideal figure and a stereotype, if admittedly a very influential one. 
(Brahmanical) householders may refer to it when judging who is a true 
ascetic (and who is not),^ and Hindu ascetics down to the present day 
at least the more orthodox ones, may project themselves into this image 
in order to link up to the ancient Vedic tradition. Probably there have 
been and still are people who come close to this ideal but, as Matthew 
Clark (2006: 27) in his monograph on the SarnnyasTs^ of the DasanamT 
order aptly observes, these individuals have left little, if any, trace of 


1 My thanks are to Veronique Bouillier for her comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper and to Philip Pierce for correcting the English. 

2 Conformity to the traditional image of the samnydsin or some other ideal of 
an ascetic is, however, not the sole criterion. Supernatural powers (siddhis) are 
often asked for as proof of genuineness (Zotter 2016a: 61). 

3 In order to distinguish the ideal type samnydsin (Skt.) from real-life ascetics 
of the DasanamT order, I use for the latter “SamnyasT”, the form commonly 
found in New Indo-Aryan languages (sometimes besides other spellings, such 
as SannyasT). 
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themselves in history. Thus “[t]he true history of samnydsa would be 
simply an almost empty account” (ibid.). 

If one considers ascetics who have left traces, one is presented with 
a different, much more vibrant and multifaceted picture. One enters a 
world of diverse (and often competing) lineages and orders, each with 
its own form of communal life."^ One may encounter wealthy monas¬ 
teries or caste-like communities, in either case sometimes engaged in 
activities one might not expect. 

Ascetics whose whereabouts are ascertainable are not automatically 
considered to be ‘false’. The lone Brahmanical samnydsin described 
above is not the only role model of ‘true’ ascetic prominence in India 
and Nepal. Tantric literature, for instance, knows of the ascetic vTra, 
or “hero”, who performs complicated, often transgressive rituals and 
whose main concern is (as Sanderson 1985 has argued) not purity but 
power, whereas in the vernacular literature yet another type of true 
ascetic—which might be labelled “devotional”—prevails. Such “devo¬ 
tional ascetics” may be married (see e.g. Burghart 1983: 643) and may 
even continue to engage in their caste professions, but in their spiritual 
practice they are ready (or expected to be ready) to resist all worldly 
attachment in order to establish a personal relation with their deity. 

These few examples should suffice to indicate that Indian ascet¬ 
icism is a complex phenomenon and not easily defined—and all the 
more complex because ascetical ideas of self-restraint suffuse the ritual 
world of Hindu householders, too.^ 

The main sources of the present paper are not ancient doctrinal texts 
or other literary genres but historical documents of a certain region and 
time, namely the Kingdom of Nepal in the 18* and 19* centuries, the 
formative period of the new state. The material examined here attests 
that at least some ascetics did leave traces in history, for all that they 
were thought of as living close to the ideal of a ‘true’ ascetic, which 
is, in real life, often a blend of the different types distinguished above, 

4 For the notion of community amongst Hindu ascetics, see Zotter 2016b. 

5 Building on this observation, Patrick Olivelle (2006) has suggested differenti¬ 
ating three levels or grades of asceticism and distinguishing what he calls “elite 
asceticism”—an extraordinary, more radical form of self-restraint practised by 
a small group of religious virtuosi—from a “root” and a “cultural asceticism”, 
i.e. a more general form of self-control underlying human existence and the cul¬ 
ture-specific exercise of it. This terminology is by way of emphasizing that “the 
ascetic is at the very root of the cultural, and it is this deep association with cul¬ 
ture that gives the extraordinary forms of asceticism their extraordinary power 
over human society and over human imagination” (ibid.: 40); see also Zotter 
(2016b: 242) with further references. 
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and—as hinted at—is associated with extraordinary, often supernat¬ 
ural powers. These powers play an important role in the interaction 
of ascetics and householders, but there are many more facets to their 
lives. The documents presented here substantiate how bureaucratisa- 
tion enters the relations between ascetics and their own institutions, 
on the one hand, and the state, on the other. However, before taking 
up the documentary material it might be helpful to have a brief look 
at the different kinds of traces those extraordinary people left behind 
for posterity, and to describe the regional and temporal contexts of the 
documents to be discussed. 


Traces Left Behind by Ascetics 

Accounts of ascetics interacting with rulers have been a popular motif 
of legends and hagiographies down through the centuries. As religious 
and moral authorities, ascetics may chastise unjust kings,^ but more 
often than not they entertain good relations with worldly powers. Tak¬ 
ing the example of Bhagavantanatha, who will be the focus of much 
attention in the present paper, Veronique Bouillier speaks of this inter¬ 
action as a symbiotic collaboration and a “process of mutual legitima¬ 
tion” (Bouillier 1991a: 151). Ascetics, wielders of otherworldly pow¬ 
ers, advise kings in matters both spiritual and political, bless royals 
and their actions (family affairs, diplomacy, war campaigns etc.). In 
return, they may be granted enormous material wealth in the form of 
donations or else land for building temples or monasteries centred on 
the worship of their tutelary deities, the maintenance and ritual costs 
being covered in part by the produce of the land. Gifts allowed ascetics 
to establish institutions and thereby to perpetuate the spiritual lineages 
that constituted the backbone of their orders (see Zotter 2016b: 249f.). 
Such accumulated wealth and estates also provided other freedoms for 
the donees or their successors. The money could be reinvested, the land 
rented out to tenants, etc. There were many ways that ascetics became 
involved, sometimes deeply, in administrative affairs. 

Abbots of rich monasteries, functioning as bankers, lent money not 
only to tenants (who could not pay their allotted share of the crop) but 

6 E.g. KTnarama, a prominent Aghorl saint travelling through North India in the 
17‘^ and 18^^ centuries, is said to have encountered several rulers of his time and, 
depending on their behaviour, either blessed or cursed them; see Zotter 2016a: 
esp. 62. 
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also to kings and princes7 It is, for instance, known that in the conflict 
between PrthvTnarayana Saha, the king of Gorkha, and the Malla kings 
of the Kathmandu Valley, the rich Gos^is^ of Bhaktapur, at least tempo¬ 
rarily, financed both sides.^ 

By tradition ascetics of the different orders not only wandered from 
one pilgrimage site to another, they also established and maintained 
institutions there and collected fees from other pilgrims/^ In fact, it is 
not a rare instance that pilgrimage sites turned into arenas of rivalry 
among different lineages and orders.^ ^ 

Ascetics also travelled as traders, using their capital and network of 
mathas (“monasteries”), especially for long-distance trading. During 
the 18* and 19* centuries trading ascetics seemingly were a common 
phenomenon in India^^ and in the Himalaya region.^^ Illustrative of this 
is the story of William Moorcroft and Captain William Hearsey who, 
in order to travel more freely through Nepal and visit Tibet, pretended 
to be mahantas (“abbots”), financing their pilgrimage to Lake Manasa- 
rovar by engaging in business on the way^"^ 

Furthermore, ascetics travelled as dispensers and collectors of 
information. They not only entertained villagers in the localities they 


7 See e.g. Sarkar n.d.: 278-280. 

8 For the term, here given as written in the NepdlTBrhat Sabdakosa (ParajulT et al. 
1995) but occurring in various spellings, see Clark 2006: 14. In Nepalese doc¬ 
uments it is used as a title for members of all major ascetical traditions, i.e. the 
Nathas, the Bairagls and the Dasanamls. The Gosais of Bhaktapur mentioned 
above were SamnyasTs belonging to the Dasanaml order. 

9 Bouillier 1991a: 161 n. 21; Clark 2006: 258; both based on D.R. Regmi 1975: 
117, 119, 201; see also Baral 1964: 77 n. 7. 

10 Captain Thomas Hardwicke reports from his visits of the meld in Haridvar in 
1796 CE, for instance, that the “party of Fakeers, who prove themselves most 
powerful” collected “a very considerable sum” by levying taxes on pilgrims, 
cattle and “all species of merchandize” (Hardwicke 1801: 315; cf. Clark 2006: 
63 and Lochtefeld 2008: 32). 

11 For examples, see Clark 2006: 61-65; Lochtefeld 2008: 33; Farquhar 1925; 
Forenzen 1978. For further references, see Zotter 2016b: 248 n. 65. 

12 See e.g. Clark 2006: 256-262; Cohn 1964; Kolff 1971. 

13 Alongside Newar and Muslim traders from Kashmir, the Gosais played an 
important role in the trade passing through the Kathmandu Valley (see e.g. 
Acharya 1979: 49; M.C. Regmi 1979: 186). According to Markham (1876: 127) 
the Gosais who “had formerly very extensive establishments in Nepal ... were 
driven out of the kingdom” by PrthvTnarayana Saha (see also Clarke 1998: 56). 
For evidence that the king of Gorkha, even after his conquest of the Valley, was 
on good terms with at least a few Gosais, see M.C. Regmi 1978c. 

14 Their guns wrapped in saffron cloth, they were accompanied by more than two 
dozen porters, an Afghan warrior and a pundit who was counting his steps in 
order to prepare maps of territories till then unknown to the British (see Moor¬ 
croft 1816: esp. 423, 515; Pant 1973: esp. 155f.). 
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passed through with news from distant regions, but also worked as 
spies^^ and diplomats for the ruler in the capital.^^ 

Finally, it should be mentioned that some ascetics travelled with 
weapons, and not just to protect themselves. They formed military 
units to defend the interests of their order, and in some cases some even 
hired themselves out as mercenary warriors. One of the most prominent 
examples in the discussion of the “fighting ascetics” (Farquhar 1925) 
or “warrior ascetics” (Lorenzen 1978; Pinch 2006) is the so called 
“Sannyasi-Fakir rebellion” in Bengal.^^ Nepal, too, was drawn into this 
affair. The bands of ascetics who almost annually intruded into Bengal 
during the last four decades of the 18* century habitually escaped per¬ 
secution by entering Nepal’s territory. To stop the raids, the officials of 
the East India Company repeatedly approached PrthvTnarayana Saha 
who, more mindful of his own interests, attempted to negotiate the line 
of his southern border on this occasion.^^ Furthermore, there are indi¬ 
cations that ascetics were involved in military activities further north, 
in the Himalaya region.^^ 

These different spheres of ascetics’ activities often appear inter- 
linked^^ and are all indicative of their complex interaction with worldly 
powers. For Nepal, pioneering research on this topic has been done by 
Richard Burghart and Veronique Bouillier, but much of the material on 
ascetics stored in Nepalese archives has not been studied yet. 

Based on at least partly new documentary findings, the present 
paper will add some details to the still fragmentary picture of the past 
of ascetics in Nepal by looking at two series of documents, both regard¬ 
ing the appointment of the central overseer of an ascetic tradition by 
the king. Given the content of the material presented, the focus will be 
less on the activities of the ascetics themselves. Nonetheless, the traces 

15 This motif is already found in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra; see e.g. Clark 2006: 11; 
Pinch 2006: 46. 

16 A prominent example is “Purungir”, the guide of George Bogle (and other Brit¬ 
ish travellers) on his way to Tibet. He was mediating in the negotiation of a 
trade treaty between British Bengal and Tibet, and later travelled all the way to 
Peking to visit the Chinese emperor (for references, see Clarke 1998: 65f.). 

17 See e.g. Clark 2006: 251-256; Ghosh 2010 [1930]; Pinch 2006: 82-101. 

18 Stiller 1989: 51-52; Naraharinatha 1966: 6-7. 

19 For the enlistment of ascetics in a military conflict in Kumaon, see Clark 2006: 
248. Another battle involving 500 “naked” (ndga) ascetics, supposedly disci¬ 
ples of an ascetic known as Bast! Bairagl or Gulabarama, took place in 1763 
CE in Saga, a village on the perimeter of the Kathmandu Valley (see e.g. Acarya 
1972: 165; Baral 1964: 234f.; Clark 2006: 248). The background to and details 
of this event, however, remain obscure. 

20 Clark, for instance, speaks of a “very thin line ... between tax-collection, daco- 
ity, and money-lending” (2006: 257). 
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left by them in historical paperwork can enhance our understanding of 
how ascetics appeared in the affairs of a kingdom in the making, how 
they interacted with an evolving administrative apparatus, and how 
arrangements made between the spiritual and worldly powers under¬ 
went historical change. 


Bhagavantanatha and the Mandalai of Jogis 

Bhagavantanatha, or SrT Gosai Bhagavantanatha, as he is called in the 
documents, is an ascetic of the Natha tradition who appeared on the 
scene in 1763 CE in the kingdom of Salyan, West Nepal, whereafter he 
went on to have a stellar career. Following typical narrative patterns, 
hagiographical accounts portray him as a siddha, a perfected being 
who impressed the rulers of his time by working miracles.^^ In the fol¬ 
lowing two decades, he received land grants, not only from Krsna Saha, 
the king of Salyan, but also from the king of Chilli and the Nawab 
of Awadh, the latter of whom he supposedly met as the envoy of yet 
another king,^^ namely PrthvTnarayana Saha, the expansionist ruler of 
Gorkha.23 

As is known from the correspondence between the siddha and the 
Gorkhffi ruler, Bhagavantanatha became one of the most trusted politi¬ 
cal advisers of PrthvTnarayana.^'^ He was active in the negotiations with 
the small states surrounding PrthvTnarayana’s steadily growing realm,^^ 
and an important role was assigned to him in the conquest of Kirtipur,^^ 
a location of pivotal importance for the planned conquest of the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley. 


21 Bouillier 1991a: 155 and 1991b: 7-8; Unbescheid 1980: 27-28. 

22 Bouillier 1991a: 157 n. 19. 

23 It was seemingly Surapratapa, PrthvTnarayana’s brother, who introduced 
Bhagavantanatha to the GorkhalT ruler in 1763 CE—according to Baral (1964: 
232) in Nuvakot, but according to Unbescheid (1980: 25 [referring to N.R. 
Panta et al. 1969: 1070]) in Gorkha. Hagiographic accounts tell a different story 
(see Bouillier 1991a: 155; 1991b: 9-10). 

24 For the letters, see Acharya 1969; Baral 1964: 72-78,339-343; Bouillier 1991b: 
10, 13-15; Naraharinatha 1966: 6-7; N.R. Panta et al. 1969: 1085-1089; D.R. 
Regmi 1975: 12, 232-233, 236-237, 252, 266. 

25 Bouillier 1991a: 155 and 1991b: 10; Unbescheid 1980: 27. 

26 Baral 1964: 237; Bouillier 1991a: 155 and 1991b: lOf.; Unbescheid 1980: 25, 
26. 

27 See e.g. Stiller 1989: 30-34. 
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Bhagavantanatha was rewarded with increased status. He was pre¬ 
sented the royal insignia of the defeated king of Kirtipur,^^ which then 
were displayed in the annual procession of the Nathas in Salyan during 
the Dasai festival (Bouillier 1991a: 158). Furthermore, in 1770 CE, 
he was appointed by PrthvTnarayana as central overseer (mandaldi) of 
Yogis, or Jogls, as the Nathas are more often called in the Nepalese 
sources. According to Veronique Bouillier, this made him the “leader 
of the Nath community” (ibid.: 156).^^ 

The text of this royal edict was published by Yogi Naraharinatha 
(1966: 459) and Naya Raja Panta et al. (1969: 1069).^° A copy is kept 
in the GuthT Sarnsthana^^ (see Doc. 1 in the Appendix). Although the 
record presented here is an attested copy only, it reproduces a formal 
feature of the original Idlamohara that is noteworthy, for it bears tes¬ 
timony to the high respect shown towards the ascetic by the king. The 
name of the addressee (SrT Bhagavantanatha)^^ is not written, as usual, 
at the beginning of the main text just after the prasasti of the king^^ 
but, as in case of a deity or a member of the royal family, in the blank 
space above. 

The document offers the mandaldi of the Jogls “throughout our realm” 
and authorises the appointee to receive one dnd as yearly customary fee 
(dastura) from each household of a number of ethnic and professional 
groups (jdtas )—namely the Majhls, Kumalas, Danuvaras, Darais (text: 
daroi), Tharus, Paharis, Kusaharis, Thamls, Hayus, Sunuvaras, Cepahs 
(text: cevdmga), Julahas, Kusles, and Nevarakumalas.^^ Furthermore, the 


28 His banner {nisdna), sceptre (dsd gurjd), fly-whisk (caurT patikha), and drum 
(nagddd) along with slaves and even a daughter of the king were presented 
to him (Bouillier 1991b: 12; Unbescheid 1980: 25). It is also reported that 
Bhagavantanatha received the enormous sum of 125,000 rupees and became 
the rdjaguru of PrthvTnarayana (for references, see ibid.). 

29 See also Bouillier 1991b: 12, 15. Similarly, N.R. Panta et al. (1969: 1069) write 
concerning the document in question: yasamd bhagavantandthaldi prthvT- 
ndrdyana sdhakd adhmakd sdrd pradesakd joglharukd ndike bandidieko kurd 
pareko cha. 

30 For an English translation based on Naraharinatha’s edition, see Bouillier 
1991b: Ilf.; for a German summary, see Unbescheid 1980: 26. 

31 No. 10, po. no. 15 Gu. Bam., microfilmed by the NGMPP as K 469/9. 

32 In the letters where his full title is used, his name (Srimad Bhagavantanatha) is 
prefixed by five Srls, while the king uses only three Srls for himself (Narahari¬ 
natha 1966: 6). 

33 See e.g. the royal orders addressing officials (Docs. 3 and 4 in the Appendix) 
and the documents regarding the appointment of Ramjlta Giri (Docs. 5-8). 

34 Bouillier (1991b: 15) errs in this detail. Cf. the Idlamohara by King Pratapa- 
simha (Doc. 2 in the Appendix). 

35 These groups are of rather low caste status, and most of them, according 
to the classification of the MulukT Ain of 1854 (70 years later), “enslavable 
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king orders them to feed [the Jogls] mornings and evenings^^ and assigns 
to Bhagavantanatha both the judiciary fines (dandakunda) paid by Jogls 
for illicit sexual behaviour (text: khatchTtkof^ and their escheated prop¬ 
erty (mow aputdlT), that is, the property of Jogls who die heirless.^^ 

In discussing the manamahanta, the central overseer of the Bairagls 
and other Vaisnavas in Nepal, Richard Burghart (1984: 167,174) argues 
that the issue of escheated property was in fact one of the two reasons 
why the office of the central overseer was created. The king, who gave 
land in the form of kusa (in documents often kusa) bind as a religious 
gift (dana) to ascetics, had to ensure “that defunct kusa bind rights did 
not lapse to the state” (ibid.: 174).^^ According to Burghart, it is only in 
the Rana period that this attitude changed.'^^ 

The second issue invoked by Burghart as a reason for the installa¬ 
tions of central overseers is related to the administration of justice, as 
is evident in the above document. As Bouillier stresses, the royal order 
of PrthvTnarayana not only provides Bhagavantanatha the right to keep 
the mentioned judiciary revenues"^^ but also “gives him judicial author- 


alcohol-drinkers” (see Hofer 2004: 115, 117-120). Another common character¬ 
istic, at least of the ethnic groups mentioned, is that they retained a customary 
form of communal landownership known as kipata (see M.C. Regmi 1976: 7, 88 
and passim). In N.R. Panta et al. (1969: 1070) it is commented that—with the 
exception of some (higher-ranking) groups (mentioned are the Bahuns, Chetrls, 
Guruhs, Magars, and TamMs)—the households of all other subjects had to pay 
the annual dastura to the mandaldi (see also the commentary of D.R. Panta [1968: 
35] on a later document touching on the same subject [Doc. 2, see below]). For a 
complaint of the Majhls in 1838 CE (VS 1894 Magha) which the administration 
reacted to by exempting them from unpaid labour services and the “Jogi-mandali 
levy”, see M.C. Regmi 1978b: 95f. (referring to RRC 34, pp. 516f.). 

36 According to Bouillier (1991b: 11) and Unbescheid (1980: 26) this burden was 
laid upon the aforementioned jdtas. 

37 On the term khatchit or khatachita, see Gaborieau 1977: 253 n. 59. The fol¬ 
low-up documents do not use the genitive marker -ko after khat(a)chit(a). There 
the corresponding passage could be therefore understood as “[levies collected 
relating to] khatchit, dandakunda ...” (cf. M.R. Pant 2002: 80, 88). Further¬ 
more, they add other categories of levies (see below). In later records, not edited 
here, the term cdkacdkuT is repeatedly mentioned along with the word under 
discussion (see e.g. Naraharinatha 1966: 456f.). 

38 On escheat in Nepalese law, see Fezas 1986; on the term modimorolmaryo 
aputdlT, see ibid.: 171. 

39 For the non-reciprocal character of dana, see Bouillier 1998: 228f. and the dis¬ 
cussion in Michaels 2004: 68-72. 

40 Discussing a letter from King PithvT to the manamahanta issued in VS 1943 
(1886 CE), Burghart speaks of “a complete volte face in government policy” 
(1984: 174), in that now the manamahanta became the “assurance that the Gov¬ 
ernment would not lose any potential source of revenue from the ascetics with 
whom it had a tenurial relationship” (ibid.; see also Bouillier 1991a: 163f. n. 27). 

41 For the administration of justice as a source of income, see Bouillier 1998: 
229f. (with reference to Stiller 1976: 179f.). 
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ity on the Yogis” (Bouillier 1991a: 156). Burghart argues that such a 
delegation of authority “was not based upon the king’s respect for the 
spiritual status of Hindu renouncers” (Burghart 1984: 167) but rather 
follows the general policy of dividing the king’s subjects into different 
“species” (jdti) whose members were expected to behave according 
to the customary law of their own “species” and deal with breaches of 
such law according to their customary procedures (ibid.). As will be 
touched upon below, in this respect, too, the situation changed during 
the Rana rule as the government progressively interfered in the internal 
affairs of the ascetics. Their judicial autonomy under customary law 
did not prove open-ended. 

With regard to the interaction of ascetics with the state administra¬ 
tion, another detail of the Idlamohara to Bhagavantanatha is of interest. 
The document mentions two types of officials who “shall arrange for 
[the money] to be paid” (tTrdTdinu); that is, they were to collect the 
mentioned dastura and see to it that what belonged to Bhagavantanatha 
as overseer was given to him."^^ The first official mentioned is the dvdre 
(text: dvdryd, duvdryd). According to M.C. Regmi (1971a: 126) the 
term denotes a local official who was responsible for the collection of 
revenue and the administration of justice “in the areas which did not 
command much military importance” (Regmi gives Lamjung, Manang 
and Salyan as examples), and who “was remunerated by a commission 
amounting to one-sixth of the total collection” (ibid.)."^^ The second 
type of official involved in the collection of money for the mandaldi 
is the umardu (text: umardu). At that time he would have been the 
commander of a military post (M.R. Pant 2002: 136) who raised and 
maintained his own troops (Edwards 1975: 107),^"^ and, as seen in the 
document, exercised a function similar to that of a dvdre in the territory 
under his control. Thus, depending on the region, different types of 
officials were involved in collecting the overseer’s share. 

There are several follow-up documents which, on the one hand, 
attest that Bhagavantanatha remained in high repute after his patron 
PrthvTnarayana died in 1775 CE but, on the other, also indicate changes 
in the administrative treatment of the mandaldi. 

42 See N.R. Panta et al. 1969: 1070 and the commentary on a later document relat¬ 
ing to the same issue (Doc. 2, below) by D.R. Panta 1968: 35. 

43 The term dvdre was also used for the gatekeepers at the royal palace (see 
Edwards 1975: 106; M.C. Regmi 1971a: 226) and the village headmen in the 
Kathmandu Valley (see M.C. Regmi 1970: 149). 

44 Later the word was also used as a general term for senior military commanders 
(Whelpton 1991: 287). 
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In 1776 CE (VS 1833) PrthvTnarayana’s son and successor, Pratapa- 
sirnha, reconfirmed the appointment of Bhagavantanatha as mandaldi 
of the Jogls through a Idlamohara (see Doc. 2 in the Appendix)."^^ Now, 
besides the dvdre and umardu, another state official is mentioned and 
ordered to collect the dastura of one dnd from the aforementioned 
jdtasf^ namely the amdliddra, also known as amdli or amdlT, a local 
functionary whose role “changed considerably over the years 1775- 
1839” (Stiller 1976: 70 n. 26)."^^ According to the reconfirmation, he 
(not, as formerly, the dvdres and umardus) was to arrange the payment 
of the mandaldi in the way specified. 

Another passage of this Idlamohara contains still other new fea¬ 
tures. Besides the khatchit, dandakunda and moro aputdli imposed 
upon Jogls, now mahdkhatchit{iy^ and nko{iy^ are similarly men¬ 
tioned. Furthermore, the document specifies that tenants of bitalapa 
land^° should be also made to pay (the dastura), and finally it warns 
that “whoever obstructs [this arrangement] will be [considered] a rebel 
{apsariydy\ that is, will be fined. 

When Pratapasirnha died in 1777 CE in the age of 26 years, after 
ruling for only 36 months, his two-year-old son Ranabahadura was 
installed on the throne. This king, too, issued documents reconfirming 
the mandaldi of Bhagavantanatha. The GuthT Sarnsthana has a copy of 
one such royal order (rukkd) issued in 1782 CE (VS 1839), which has 
been edited and translated in the Appendix (Doc. 3).^^ It addresses “all 
umardus, dvdres [and] amdliddras throughout our realm (mulukay and 
informs them that 


45 The original is kept in the National Archives (ms. no. 471) and was microfilmed 
by the NGMPP as DNA 14/50. An edition and Nepali summary is available in 
D.R. Panta 1968: 34f. 

46 The text enumerates the same groups as the Idlamohara of 1770 CE but in a 
slightly different order. 

47 According to Vajracharya/Shrestha (1981: 18), the powers of the umardus were 
early on curtailed in Dolakha by the Kantipur king Jagajjaya Malla. PrthvT- 
narayana in turn altered the administrative system by introducing the amdlTs (as 
a replacement for the pramdnas) and making the dvdres more active (ibid.: 20). 

48 For a discussion of this term, see n. 91. 

49 See n. 92. 

50 Bitalapa, or bitalaba, is a land grant made by the state which obliges the benefi¬ 
ciary—the bitalapyd or birtdbitalapyd —to work for the state when called upon 
to do so (M.R. Pant 2002: 132). 

51 No. 9, Po. no. 15 Gu. Bam.; NGMPP K 469/8. 
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like the Venerable Grandfather (i.e. PrthvTnarayana) and the 
Venerable Father (i.e. Pratapasirnha), we (i.e. Ranabahadura), 
too, have offered the mandaldi of Jogls to the Venerable 
Bhagavantanatha. 

The document contains the same information as the Idlamohara of 
Pratapasirnha, but it specifies in addition that payment should be solic¬ 
ited from the bitalapa tenants by the bitalapa holder (bitalapya) him¬ 
self. Finally, another rukkd with an almost identical texF^ was issued in 
Phalguna VS 1843 (February/March 1787 CE).^^ 

According to Unbescheid (1980: 28) and Bouillier (1991a: 157; 
1991b: 15) Bhagavantanatha took samddhi (i.e. passed away) that very 
same year, and the question arose what would become of the privileges 
assigned to him. While Unbescheid (1980: 28) considers the available 
document material too meagre to reconstruct the history of the cult in 
Dang Deukheri and argues that up to now one can speculate only on the 
basis of legend, Bouillier uses the documents published by Naraharinatha 
to sketch the later development of Bhagavantanatha’s tradition in the 
region. She relates how, after some initial struggles, Bhagavantanatha’s 
successors (Bhuvanesvaranatha, Rupanatha, Lokanatha etc.) managed 
to establish prosperous monastic institutions by gathering property, 
cultivating new land etc. (Bouillier 1991a: 159-163). But the same 
documents also substantiate that, later on, this process went into 
reverse and the influence of Bhagavantanatha’s lineages declined (ibid.: 
163-169). 

Of special interest for the present context is a conflict that is 
addressed in a document issued in 1883 CE (VS 1940), inasmuch 
as it affected the mandaldi and led to a splitting of the office and the 
related revenues. KhTmanatha from Ranagau, a disputatious succes¬ 
sor of Bhagavantanatha, was accused of debauchery by Harnsanatha, 
the mahanta of the MrgasthalT monastery near Pasupatinatha temple 
in Deopatan. In order to settle the dispute between the two mahantas 
the prime minister, Rana UdTpa Sirnha, instructed that KhTmanatha and 
his successors should receive the dandakunda, mow aputdli and the 
fines for illicit sexual relations (text: cdkha cakhui khatachlta) from 
the householder (gharabdri) Jogls in the kingdom, while Harnsanatha, 


52 The variants are discussed in notes to the translation of Doc. 3. 

53 For the copy available in the GuthT Samsthana (no. 11, in Po. no. 15 Gu. Bam.; 
NGMPP K 469/10), see Doc. 4 in the Appendix. 
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addressed as Ramata Pira, was assigned the corresponding levies from 
the wandering {ramata) Jogls (ibid.: 166; Naraharinatha 1966: 456^).^"^ 

This instance was only one sign of the decline of Bhagavantanatha’s 
lineage, which paved the way for the MrgasthalT monastery to become 
the “leading power” of the Natha tradition in Nepal (Bouillier 1991a: 
167). At the beginning of the 20^^ century, Prime Minister Candra 
Samsera Jahga Bahadura Rana took advantage of an internal struggle 
over the succession in SrTgau to expropriate guthf land belonging to the 
monastery and to appoint a mahanta of his choice, one untouched by 
the conflict (ibid.: 168).^^ The Rana government thus interfered in the 
succession of abbots, a matter formerly settled autonomously accord¬ 
ing to the Jogls’ customary law. 

One could, following Bouillier’s approach, continue to reconstruct 
the life-history of Bhagavantanatha and the history of his monasteries 
and his mandalai by studying further documentary material.^^ There 
are still many open questions to be answered (e.g. what happened to 
the dastura after the split of the mandalail). The present paper will 
instead compare the documents presented so far with another set of 
royal orders relating to the appointment of Rarnjlta Giri as central 
overseer of the SarnnyasTs in 1841 CE, just a few years before the rise 
of the Ranas to power. 


The Mahantamandalai of the Samnyasis 

The Nathas were not the only ascetical tradition with a central over¬ 
seer appointed by the king. The manamahanta of the Bairagls and 


54 Khlmanatha, who became the mahanta of Bhagavantanatha’s monastery in 
SrTgau, also quarrelled with LaksTmananatha JogT, the pujdrT of the temple in 
Phalabang. LaksTmananatha complained that KhTmanatha had troubled guiltless 
Kanphata and Kavara JogTs, and furthermore that he had claimed to have the 
right to issue for JogTs the bhdtako patiyd, i.e. the certificate of caste re-admis- 
sion. KhTmanatha lost the case and was from then on not allowed to exercise 
the office of mandalai in Phalabang (Bouillier 1991a: 164-166; Naraharinatha 
1966: 450f.). Such release from the jurisdiction of a central overseer is also 
known in the case of manamahantas among the Vaisnava sects (see Burghart 
1976: 84; 1984: 173). 

55 Bouillier (1991a: 168 n. 32) refers to Burghart (1976: 84f.), who tells of a very 
similar action taken by Candra Samsera against the manamahanta in 1913 CE 
(VS 1970). 

56 E.g. NGMPP K 468 and 469 contain some 40 records (including attested copies 
of royal edicts, letters, contracts etc.) relating to the affairs of the Siddha Bhaga¬ 
vantanatha GuthT and awaiting further study. 
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Other Vaisnavas has already been mentioned. According to the avail¬ 
able documents, this post was held, at least since the early 19* century 
(but probably even earlier),^^ by the abbot of Matihani, an influential 
Ramanandl monastery in Mahottari District near the Indian border. 
Burghart (1984) has shown how different holders of this office adjusted 
their strategies to changes in the tenurial system in order to acquire 
further estates and how they abused their authority to appoint new 
mahantas to increase their own influence and wealth.^^ Such activities 
of the manamahanta caused a number of belligerent responses amongst 
the Ramanandl ascetics under his jurisdiction. For instance, an alter¬ 
native circle (mandali) was founded whose members got involved in 
an armed conflict with the private police forces of the manamahanta 
(ibid.: 173) and then appealed to the prime minister to be placed out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of the central overseer (ibid.: 171); an attempt 
which was only temporarily successful (ibid.: 173). 

Much less is known about the central overseer of the SarnnyasTs, the 
members of the Saivite order of the “ten names” (dasanami). As proof 
that there was such an office, Burghart (1984: 178 n. 5) and Bouillier 
(1991a: 156 n. 14) refer to a document published by Naraharinatha 
(1956/57: 20f.). In contrast to the Idlamoharas regarding the mandalai 
of Bhagavantanatha, this (appointment) letter (patra) to Jamadara 
Jogara Bharti, dated VS 1865, Magha sudi 8, Monday (January 1809 
CE), was not issued by the king but by a sarddra,^^ namely Purana Saha. 
It grants the mandalai of ‘"sanyasi dasnama'' for a certain part of the 
kingdom only, the region west of the BherT and east of the Mahakffi. 
The addressee is not shown the same respect as Bhagavantanatha had 
been; instead he is repeatedly addressed—as any ordinary subject— 
with the middle grade honorific form timi. He is ordered to collect the 
‘"khata pata'' (for khatacital), daidastura and dandakunda of the year 
VS 1866, present this revenue to the royal treasury (tosakhdnd) and 
take the phdrakha, which means probably the “difference” or surplus 
compared to the sum stipulated beforehand (see below). 

This patra is not the first document regarding the overseer of 
the SarnnyasTs, a person, who in other documents is often called 


57 Burghart 1976: 83 and 1984: 167 and 170. 

58 Burghart reports, for instance, that the manamahanta forcibly emptied mon¬ 
asteries and then appointed a new mahanta who was subservient to him and 
rewarded his appointment with an under-the-table payment (1976: 84 and 1984: 
173). 

59 On this high-ranking civil and military officer, see Edwards 1975: 105. 
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mahantamandaldi (or °mandali) rather than mandaldi.^^ I will concen¬ 
trate here on the case of Rarnjlta Giri (or GirT), a Dasanaml living in 
Byasebhu Tola, Kathmandu, who was appointed as mahantamandaldi 
of the SarnnyasTs by King Rajendra in 1841 CE (VS 1898). I will 
thereby restrict myself to pointing out some fundamental differences 
to the documents discussed in the last section. 

The National Archives in Kathmandu have four documents relating 
to the mahantamandaldi of Rarnjlta Giri, three royal orders {rukkd) 
and one edict containing the full prasasti of the king. One of the 
rukkds^^ informs officials throughout the kingdom east of the SunakosT 
and west of the MecT about the appointment, and orders them to collect 
the pertinent revenue (rakamakalama). It warns: “No one shall engage 
in anything in the way of favouritism, obstructive activity [or] alterca¬ 
tion”. Except for some orthographic variants the same order was sent 
to officials in the “Kathmandu Valley (text: nepdlakhalatd), [i.e.] the 
city of Kathmandu, the city of Bhaktapur, the city of Patan etc.”^^ and 
to officials “[in the region] east of the Trisulagahga and west of the 
MecT”.^^ In the case of the last-mentioned document (dated some days 
earlier than the other documents of the series) a photo of the backside, 
bearing a signature, is available, testifying that the matter was chan¬ 
nelled through (mdrphat) Kajl Abhimana Sirnha Rana.^"^ 

More information is available in the Idlamohara, which addresses 
the appointee himself.^^ Like Bhagavantanatha, Rarnjlta Giri was 
granted the right to collect a customary fee (here called daidastura) 
from a number of ethnic groups as well as the escheated property and 
juridical fines of the members of his order. However, in a number of 


60 M.C. Regmi (1971b: 131 with reference to RRC 25: 171), mentions e.g. an 
“Assignment of Mahanta Mandali Revenues to Mahanta Jayakrishan in New¬ 
ly-Conquered Hill Areas, Ashadh Sudi 1, 1843”, i.e. 1786 CE. In December 
1800 CE (VS [1857], Pausa vadi 14) Mahanta Gamgaprasada Gosai was 
appointed as mahantamandaldi for the “whole country of ours” (see RRC 19: 
25f.), etc. 

61 NAK Ms. no. 368; filmed by the NGMPP as DNA 13/59; Doc. 5 in the Appendix. 

62 NAK Ms. no. 568; NGMPP DNA 15/31; Doc. 6 in the Appendix. 

63 NAK Ms. no. 725; NGMPP DNA 16/75; Doc. 7 in the Appendix. 

64 The signee was an influential person at the court of Kathmandu. In a letter to 
the British governor (dated August 1841, just a couple of days before the 
present document was issued), the British resident in Nepal, Brian H. Hodgson, 
refers to him as: “[h]ead of Ranas and in chief charge of the army and of the 
Causi” (quoted in Stiller 1981: 115). It was probably in his function as head of 
the government treasury (kausi )—an office he took over in January of the same 
year (ibid.: 75)—that he was authorised to follow through on the present royal 
order. 

65 NAK Ms. no. 570; NGMPP DNA 15/33; Doc. 8 in the Appendix. 
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details the two cases differ significantly. To start with some general dif¬ 
ferences: PrthvTnarayana granted the mandaldi of the Jogls explicitly 
for the “whole country of ours” (hdmrd bhara mulukako) which—as 
N.R. Panta et al. (1969: 1069f.) and Unbescheid (1980: 26) comment— 
extended from Gorkha to the DudhkosT at that time. The reconfir¬ 
mations by PrthvTnarayana’s successors, who continued the policy of 
expanding the kingdom, use the same phrase. Thus Bhagavantanatha 
had carte blanche of a sort for the still growing realm.^^ In the case of 
Rarnjlta Giri, 35 years after the end of the Anglo-Nepalese War and the 
resulting massive loss of territory to the East India Company, rukkds 
were sent to officials in certain named regions of the country. Com¬ 
pared to the above-mentioned mandaldi of Jogara Bharti, which was 
granted only for a part of the kingdom in West Nepal,^^ the territory 
assigned to Rarnjlta Giri was much bigger, but it had defined borders^^ 
and was not extendable, unlike in Bhagavantanatha’s case. 

PrthvTnarayana’s edict to Bhagavantanatha mentions the umardus 
and dvdres. Pratapasirnha’s reconfirmation adds the amdliddras, and 
finally Ranabahadura also explicitly involves the bitalapyds in the col¬ 
lection of the money. The rukkds informing about the mahantamandaldi 
of Rarnjlta Giri address a much longer list of officials, ranging from 
the district governor (the subbd), different military ranks (subeddra, 
jamdddra) and different types of landholders (birtdvdra, bitalapyd, 
chdpachapydlT and mohariyd) to the local revenue officer, the 
amdliddra.^^ The administrative apparatus involved appears much 
more complex. There is some hierarchical arrangement in the order 
of the officers mentioned, but the long list does not reflect an unified 
administrative machinery. It is rather a symptom of the manifold dif¬ 
ferent local settings in a time marked by “a series of experiments made 
in the field of revenue administration” (M.C. Regmi 1971a: 173). In 


66 The same holds true for the mahantamandaldi of the SamnyasTs granted in 1800 
CE (see n. 60). 

67 Note also the appointment of the mahantamandaldi for the “newly-conquered 
territories” mentioned by M.C. Regmi 1971b: 131 (cf. n. 60). On ascetics as 
“agents of diffusion of the Hindu culture and of the Hindu concept of kingship”, 
seeBouillier 1991a: 169. 

68 Note in particular the Idlamohara appointing Rarnjlta Giri (Doc. 8) wherein the 
northern and southern borders are defined as well. 

69 According to the Idlamohara to Giri himself (Doc. 8 in Appendix) other offi¬ 
cials, too, are involved in collecting the daidastura, e.g. the ''umyrdlf’ (for uma- 
rdul) or the dvdre. In the warning at the end of the document that no one should 
engage in favouritism, furthermore, bhdrdddras (lit. “burden-bearer”, a generic 
term for high-level functionaries) and jdgiraddras (a government employee 
who is remunerated for his services by the assignment of land) are mentioned. 
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some territories the subbd was now responsible for the collection of 
revenues, in others a military officer or a landholder, and in yet others 
the amdlidara, or still the umardu and dvdreJ^ 

There are also differences regarding the dastura or daidastura, the 
customary fee of —in the case of the Jogls—one dnd per household. 
The Giri documents do not specify any sum, but there are apparent 
overlaps as regards the people who had to pay the fee (or fees) for 
ascetics. The Idlamohara to Rarnjlta Giri enumerates the same ethnic 
groups (with the exception that the Sunuvaras are missing) but makes 
no mention of three professional groups burdened with the levy for the 
Jogls, namely the weavers, the Newar potters and the Kusles, a group 
of householder Jogls who traditionally supported the Nathas.^^ By con¬ 
trast, the mahantamandaldi includes “the SarnnyasTs living amongst 
the 36 jdtas'' (chatisai jdtabhitra basnyd samnydsi), that is, householder 
SarnnyasTs.^^ 

Like the mandaldi of the Jogls, the mahantamandaldi of the 
SarnnyasTs is assigned the judiciary fines and the escheated property 
of the members of his ascetic order, but again the two cases differ 
in details. The Idlamohara to Giri mentions the dandakunda and the 
pahcakhat (i.e. fines for heinous crimes), but says nothing about the 
khatchitP Furthermore, it explicitly rules out houses and fields from 
the escheated property (maryo aputdli) falling to the mahantamandaldi. 
Thus Burghart’s explanation regarding the original purpose of the office 
of central overseer (see p. 452) does not hold up here. 

The most fundamental difference, however, still needs to be 
addressed. The mandaldi granted to Bhagavantanatha was not only 
effective in the “whole country”; there was also no temporal limit spec¬ 
ified. As seen above, it was in need of reconfirmation after a change 
to the country’s or Jogls’ throne-holder (cf. Bouillier 1991a: 158). As 
in case of the manamahanta held for generations by the mahanta of 
Matihani, the early mandaldi of Jogls was seemingly given to a direct 
disciple after the death of the former holder of the office. It is not 
known who the successor of Rarnjlta Giri was, but the arrangement 
made in his case is obviously different. The Idlamohara to Rarnjlta Giri 
grants him the mahantamandaldi for a period of one year only, from 
Vaisakha vadi 1 to Caitra sudi 15 VS 1898. Furthermore, the privilege 

70 Cf.Doc. 8. 

71 See Bouillier 1991b: 19 n. 14. 

72 On householder SarnnyasTs, see e.g. Bouillier 1985. 

73 Seen. 91. 
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was based on a contract {ijard)', that is, Rarnjlta Giri, like any other 
contractor (ijaradara), “made a stipulated payment to the government 
and appropriated any amount that he could raise in addition from the 
sources ... assigned to him” (M.C. Regmi 1971a: 124). In the present 
case, 207Vi rupees (including an increase of 20 rupees from the year 
VS 1897 on) had to be presented to the palace (see Doc. 8). According 
to M.C. Regmi (1975: 62, with reference to RRC 44: 97) in 1830 CE 
(VS 1887), a decade before the appointment of Giri, the “Jogi-Mandali 
levy”, too, was based on a one-year ijdrd7^ 

As M.C. Regmi argued elsewhere (1971a: 124-141, 173-175 and 
passim), the ijdrd system was the government’s favourite model for the 
organisation of revenue collection because it ensured a regular income 
stream, sometimes even coming as payment in advance. But along with 
this advantage, it also came with a built-in problem of massive propor¬ 
tions. Contractors who bought or won bids on^^ the right to collect taxes 
or other revenues for a short-term period usually tried to maximise 
their profit, and since the government did not have the means to control 
them, they had more or less a free hand. Complaints about overtaxation 
and reports that tenants escaped the oppression by leaving the country 
were frequent and forced the government to make modifications to the 
system of revenue collection, but these, as Regmi argues, were more 
stopgap measures than stable arrangements. 

There are several indications that also in the case of the revenues 
for the different overseers of ascetics (whether granted as ijdrd or not) 
the collection process did not always follow the rules. From the time of 
Pratapasirnha on the documents issued in this regard regularly contain 
warnings not to obstruct the royal order. In the case of the Idlamohara 
to Rarnjlta Giri, not less than three sentences address the issue of 
favouritism (hemdyeta). The state reacted to such irregularities. 
A regulation (bandobasto) of 1806 CE (VS 1862) explicitly men¬ 
tions amongst a number of other levies the revenue (dmadani) of the 
mahantamandali and defines the fines for misappropriation.^^ Examples 

74 As in the case of Rarnjlta Giri, the order was promulgated for different parts of 
the country. According to M.C. Regmi’s abstract the appointee, one “Haranath 
Joshi”, was authorised to collect one and from the Majhl, Kumhala, etc. house¬ 
holds and to enjoy the escheated property, fines etc. “collected from them” 
(1975: 62). This is probably not correct. 

75 Regmi 1971a: 135, 138. On the bidding on ijdrds for gambling licenses, see the 
contribution by S. Cubelic in this volume. 

76 The bandobasta specifies in savdla 9: “Ascertain how much has been collected, 
how much has been misappropriated, and how many tenant farmers have 
been dispossessed. Obtain a confession if misappropriations have occurred or 
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of how the overseers themselves misused their authority by, for exam¬ 
ple, troubling guiltless ascetics under their jurisdiction, have been 
given aboveJ^ Finally, it seems that even the government misused the 
mandali fee, at least temporarily Usually not only the revenues directly 
collected for the palace (such as the rdja-ahka) but also the fees for 
ascetics are excluded in other tax collection contracts or assignments 
of emoluments. However, in 1797 CE (VS 1853 Phalguna sudi 1) the 
government, chronically lacking money, allowed the subeddra of a 
newly recruited company stationed in Musikot to use for the period 
of three years, among other taxes, the income from the mandalT of the 
Jogls and SarnnyasTs to pay the troops (M.C. Regmi 1989: 105 with 
reference to RRC 25: 327-328). Further research on the available doc¬ 
ument material could probably clarify details and might bring other 
such cases to light. 


Conclusion 

As illustrated above, ascetics did not necessarily live cut off from the 
outside world. They left behind not only traces of their religious prac¬ 
tice but sometimes became actively involved also in worldly affairs. 
Indeed, as the example of Bhagavantanatha shows, they could have 
a great impact on the affairs of state. The king and his government 
for their part interacted with ascetics not only as individuals. Ascetics 
were also considered as members of a group that needed to be admin¬ 
istered, especially if landowning institutions were involved. 

Following a model that existed already in Malla times,^^ the Saha 
kings appointed central overseers for this purpose. The two series of 
documents presented in this paper are related to different ascetical tra¬ 
ditions and different stages in the history of the Nepalese state, but they 
have a number of features in common. They grant judicial authority 
and assign revenues to an office that, although originally foreign to 


collections have been concealed. Collect and send the misappropriated sums to 
the palace, and fine the offender triple the amount involved” (tr. by M.C. Regmi 
1971b: 131; see also Stiller 1976: 81; for the Nepali text, see D.R. Panta 1971: 
240). 

77 See e.g. n. 54. 

78 Both Burghart (1984: 178 n. 7) and Bouillier (1991a: 156 n. 14) refer to a doc¬ 
ument published by Gaborieau (1977: 36) which grants a person named Ghasi 
Phaklra the ppsition as chief {sarddari) of Sufi fakirs {sophi fakir); it was issued 
in 1738 CE (Saka Samvat 1660) by King Jayaprakasa Malla. 
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the ascetical traditions, was meant to uphold their customary law. Thus 
ascetics placed in this position by official decree not only received alms 
or were granted rights over donated land and the people cultivating it; 
they could even accumulate tax revenues from subjects of the state— 
according to some,^^ the whole population with the exception of some 
privileged groups in the religious and military service of the kings. 

The differences between the two series of documents discussed here 
demonstrate that the arrangements made between the two parties were 
subject to historical changes. While Bhagavantanatha was granted a 
kind of carte blanche, Rarnjlta Giri was appointed in his office under a 
contract (ijard) involving a stipulated payment to the palace and hav¬ 
ing temporal and local limitations. The responsibilities of the overseer 
vis-a-vis the administration of the state increased. 

As Burghart and Bouillier have shown, further changes took place 
during the period of Rana rule. The government started to interfere 
in the internal affairs of ascetics and attempted to increase control. 
This process was continued and led to the foundation of the Guthl 
Bandobasta, the governmental department in charge of religious and 
charitable endowments, and later the Guthl Sarnsthana, the institution 
that nowadays appoints the mahantas after announcing the post in the 
government newspaper (Burghart 1984: 177). 

Nonetheless, the available documentary material also reveals conti¬ 
nuities between the early Saha and the Rana periods. In her conclusion, 
Bouillier writes that it was the Rana administration which 

introduced an administrative system whose aim was to suit their 
financial interests. It was not of their primary concern to legitimate 
the power of the Sah rulers whom they were bypassing. (Bouillier 
1991a: 170) 

But while the Ranas certainly had a different agenda, and for all that 
the Saha kings, whose tutelary deity was Gorakhanatha, accorded the 
Natha Jogls special consideration as powerful transmitters of the god’s 
blessings, it would be going too far to say that using their and other 
ascetics’ mandaUs to fill the state treasury was the unique invention of 
the Ranas. 


79 Seen. 35. 
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Appendix 

In the editions presented below the original spelling is largely retained, 
with the exception that for the convenience of the reader v/b, s/kh and 
certain graphical features, such as line fillers, are regularised. For tech¬ 
nical reasons, the so-called "eyelash-ra" is transcribed as\. 

Note: Follow-up or parallel documents addressing officials in other 
regions often have more or less the same wording (although the orthog¬ 
raphy may differ). Therefore translations are only provided for Docs. 1, 
2, 3, 5, and 8. Meaningful variants in the other documents are discussed 
in notes to the translations. 

The copyright of the facsimiles remains with the Nepal Rashtriya 
Abhilekhalaya (National Archives, Government of Nepal). 


Editorial Symbols 

[T\] editorial addition or correction 

{{T\)) scribal addition 

{...} editorial deletion 

^ uncertain reading 
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Document 1: Copy of a Lalamohara from King 
Prthvlnarayana Appointing Gosai Bhagavantanatha 
as Central Overseer of Jogis 

Date (of the original): VS 1827 (1770 CE), Karttika sudi 15, Friday; 
Guthi Sarnsthana, no. 10, in Po. no. 15 Gu. Bam.; microfilmed as 
NGMPP K 469/9; for a digital edition, see DOI: https://doi. 0 rg/lO.l 1588/ 
diglit.30313. 


Facsimile: 






c 
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Edition: 

«10» 

WicHtat 

HHIW i\^\ dlH'* 'Ml^l-|<^))] 

^[1^]<NMM^IHl'>ld^1^-H^KNl[fy]TR«ft«fi^- 
STFr^jftnff ---^ I ^l«l 

U,dl -^Idchl ?|? 

yH R'i I ^iJllchl 4l<l3T- 

'JcImI cil'i I 

10 dl'i dVl- 

I ^dl chiTiTct, ^41 ?\^V9*|chW ct,id\- 

TTR?JRi I --- 
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Translation: 

Venerable Bhagavantanatha 

[...r 

Hail! [A decree] of him who is shining with manifold rows of eulogy 
[such as] “The venerable crest-jewel of the multitude of mountain 
kings” and Naranarayana (an epithet of Krsna) etc., high in honour, 
the venerable supreme king of great kings, the thrice venerable great 
king, PrthvTnarayana Saha, the divine king always triumphant in 
war.^^ 

Age:^^ To Gosai [Venerable Bhagavantanatha]]!:^^ We have offered 
[you] the office of central overseer (mandaldi) of the Jogls through¬ 
out our country Every house of the [following] groups (jdta): 
Majhls, Kumales,^"^ Danuvaras, Darais (text: daroT), Tharus, Paharis, 
Kusaharis, Thamls, Hayus, Sunuvaras, Cepahs (text: cevdmga), 
Julahas, Kusles [and] Nevarakumales shall give one, [in figures] 1, 


80 According to Naraharinatha (1966: 459) the original also contains the invoca¬ 
tions srTdurga bhavdni and srTdurgdsahdyah. The present copy contains several 
archival notes. The number at the left upper corner corresponds to the running 
number inside the document bundle (pokd) 15 of the Gu[thT] Ba[ndobasta] the 
record belongs to. A note, written in the blank space above the main text of 
the document, specifies that the record was “attested as correct” {ruju durustd) 
by a person named Bhlmalala. The name is hardly readable here but is more 
clearly written in a number of other documents in the same bundle. The syllable 
le is followed elsewhere by a middle dot (yielding an abbreviation of a name 
or title?). Another note, at the left margin, is hardly readable, too, but can be 
reconstructed by the help of other records in pokd 15 which bear the same note 
(see Doc. 3 and 4). It says that the ditthd of Ranagau matha, TTlaka Bahadura 
Ca, approved that the copy is in accordance with the original. The note probably 
was accompanied by at least one seal (cf. e.g. NGMPP K 469/1, 3-6 etc.) but the 
available photo shows only fair traces of it. The matha in Ranagau is Bhagavan- 
tanatha’s first monastic settlement (Bouillier 1991a: 155) which is, in contrast to 
his second monastery in SrTgau, deserted nowadays (ibid.: 157, 158). 

81 The prasasti does not yet contain the phrase bahddurasamserjan (“brave 
swordsman”), later on standard in the prasastis of the Saha kings, although 
PrthvTnarayana had this title bestowed on him in the year of the present docu¬ 
ment, i.e. 1770 CE (D.R. Regmi 1975: 221-223; Pant/Pierce 1989: 13). 

82 Lit. “hencefore ward;” used in documents to mark the beginning of a text or 
paragraph. 

83 The name of the addressee has been inserted from the space above. 

84 Occurring in various spellings, the term is the general denomination for potters 
(ParajulT et. al. 1995: s.v. kumdle and kumhdlalkumhdle). In the present context 
the word may refer more specifically to a certain group of potters living close to 
Majhls, Danuvaras and Darais (for which, see Bista 1996: 140). 
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and [to you] as a customary fee (dastura) [and] offer food [to the 
Jogls] mornings and evenings. The fines for illicit sexual relation 
(khatchTtko dandakundaY^ of the Jogls [and the] escheated prop¬ 
erty (i.e. the property of Jogls who die childless), [which] are to 
be enjoyed (lit. eaten) by the mahdmandalT, shall be taken by the 
mandalTs.^^ [What] is to be enjoyed by dvdres and umardus shall 
be taken by dvdres and umardus. In this way, have the dvdres and 
umardus arrange [the money] to be paid. 

Saturday, the 15* of the bright fortnight of Karttika of the [Vikrama] 
era [year] 1827 (1770 CE), residence: Kathmandu, the capital. 
Auspiciousness. 


85 See n. 37. 

86 The meaning of the terminology used in this passage is not entirely clear. Is the 
mahdmandalT a synonym of mandaldi (cf. Doc. 8, where the mahantamandaldi, 
the central overseer of SannyasTs, occurs as °mandali), or does it denote, as 
Unbescheid (1980: 26) interprets, the order or sect, i.e. the community of all 
Jogls under the jurisdiction of the mandaldi; the Jog! “class”—or as Burghart 
(1984: 167) calls it “species”— (jdta) mentioned in other documents (see e.g. 
Naraharinatha 1966: 456, 457, 465 and passim)! Similarly, the word mandalT is 
ambiguous. It can denote a (small) community or “circle,” or else—more prob¬ 
able in the present context—its leader (ParajulT et al. 1995 s.v. mandali), which 
in the case of a local community of Jogls would equate to a mahanta or pira. 
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Document 2: Ldlamohara from King Pratapasimha 
Reconfirming Gosai Bhagavantanatha as Central 
Overseer of Jogls 

Date: VS1833(1776 CE), Agahana (i.e. Margasirsa) sudi 8, Wednesday; 
National Archives, Kathmandu, ms. no. 471; NGMPP DNA 14/50; for 
a digital edition, see: DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.30307. 

Facsimile: 





i 
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Edition: 


[royal seal] 


I 




3TFl ---Rl%| ^liil dlR+l 

5 ^IW^5^^Tft^^3rKT^T^3nTTl^RK[TI^]»’rTTllTf- 

■n# ^ %TFT Tr% ^5n?raTT'EKfl 

3iMI Rl’l I HM R-i I ^IPlchl <ddR5ictd^^- 

-dlRlchl lichl aiHlHchlT^i^- 

10 TTT^ ai^llHdK^I IrK^R'i I RldH^chi 4p| 1%- 

I srofcn'^ I 

snr^frsTX'*i[d']< i --- 


Translation: 

[May] venerable Durga help. 

Venerable Gosa! Bhagavantanatha 
[royal seal] 
prasasti of the king** 

Age: to [Venerable Gosa! Bhagavantanatha]]!*® 

We have olfered you the office of central overseer (mandaldi) of the 
JogTs throughout our country. [Have] all umardus, dvdres, amdlidaras 

87 Text: sabhaile. 

88 See Doc. 1. The prasasti now includes also the phrase ''bahddurasamserajan'\ 
see n. 81. 

89 The name of the addressee has been inserted from the space above. 
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throughout our country collect [for you] one and from every household 
of the [following] groups (jata): Majhls, Kumhales,^^ Darais, Danuvaras, 
Nevarakumhales, Kusles, Tharus, Julahas, Paharis, Kusaharis, Thamls, 
Hayus, Sunuvaras [and] Cepahs. [Have them] offer food [to the JogTs] 
mornings and evenings. Have the amalidaras arrange [the money] to be 
paid [to you relating to] the JogTs’ illicit sexual relations (khatachita), 
[other] fines, escheated property, the mahdkhatachita [and] the 
JogTs’ tiko according to the amdli (text: amvali) rates for these.^^ 
[Have] the tenants (kuriyd) of bitalapa land also made to pay^"^ Who 
obstructs [this arrangement] will be [considered] a rebel {apsariyd). 

Wednesday, the 8* of the bright fortnight of Agahana (i.e. Margasirsa) 
of the [Vikrama] era year 1833 (1776 CE), residence: Kathmandu. 
Auspiciousness. 


90 D.R. Panta (1968: 34), in his edition, has Majhikuhmdla (because the document 
also mentions the Nevdrakuhmdlas, i.e. the Newar potters?) See n. 84. 

91 The term mahdkhatachita, although it occurs (in orthographic variants) in other 
documents relating to the mandalai of JogTs (see Doc. 3 and 4), has not been 
found in other contexts so far. Similar lists of judicial revenues assigned to 
officeholders may feature the pahcakhata instead, the fine for heinous crimes 
(see e.g. Pant 2002: 77 and 86; for different definitions of pahcakhata found 
in the literature, see ibid.: 134f.) The latter term is also used in a Idlamohara 
appointing RamjTta Giri as mahantamandalT of SamnyasTs (see Doc. 8). Given 
such parallels, I tend to assume that pahcakhata is meant in the present context, 
too. 

92 The word tiko or pkd, lit. a mark, was used for a fee (also known as tTkdbhetT or 
°bheta) levied during the autumnal DasaT festival (for a description of the tTkd 
ceremony in the RamanandT monasteries in Janakpur, see Burghart 2016: 210- 
212). Is the ''jogiko tiko'\ which is elsewhere (see Doc. 4) called ''mandalTko 
tiko>\ such a fee paid by the JogTs to their mandalail 

93 While D.R. Panta simply paraphrases that the document was issued to grant the 
right to enjoy, among other things, the escheated property of JogTs who died 
(jogTharu mare tinako aputdlT khdna pdune adi adhikara dii, D.R. Panta 1968: 
35; cf. N.R. Panta et al. 1969: 1070), I have tried to provide a complete trans¬ 
lation of the sentence which, however, given the uncertain meaning of some of 
the items mentioned, is still tentative. 

94 Bitalaba (or bitalapa) is a category of birtd, granted instead of talaba (pay, 
wages), which obliges its beneficiary to work for the state when called upon 
to do so (M.R. Pant 2002: 132; M.C. Regmi 1978a: 855). It is often exempted 
from taxes and this might be the reason why it is specially mentioned here. 
In two later documents confirming Bhagavantanatha’s privilege, the respective 
sentence is rephrased, mentions no kuriyd, but specifies that in the bitalapa 
(text: bitalapamdhd) the bitalapyd, the holder of the bitalapa, shall cause the 
money to be paid (see Doc. 3 and 4). 
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Document 3: Copy of a Rukkd from King Ranabahadura 
Reconfirming Gosai Bhagavantanatha as Central Overseer 
of Jogis 

Date (of the original): VS 1839 (1782 CE), Jyestha vadi 30, Sunday 
Guthi Sarnsthana: card no. 9 in Po. no. 15 Gu. Bam.; NGMPP K 469/8; 
For a digital edition, see: DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32508. 

Facsimile: 










^tn^} it0,yr^. 
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Edition: 

«9» 

[^Imhh])) 

<MHII-* ^1^1 dlol'* 

1 ^*1 I --- 

3TT%fraT^5^«R^^3w^TVn3nTwkr^[^]”'tr1% I {...}’‘ 

5 <il^1 'M*il4lH MhI I cwsf Hl^l f 4-^H 

ft stmt fTf ^30^ ^ STRT 

-tl'J I ^N 4)^M y M <{l'i I yd?i1d HKV 
aildldl H^iyd?Jldchl 'cdiRichl dlc^,') ajdHlchl T^-^- 
10 HhI 41do|Li|l^l fd<l- 

I {dl ^J<id 

'^(41 ^ ? *|ct,W Ct,id1'^< I ^p5T I --- 


Translation: 

Venerable Grandfather, Venerable Father 
Venerable Bhagavantanatha 

[...r 

Hail! [This is] an executive order of the supreme king of great kings. 

Age: To all umardus, dvares [and] amalidaras throughout our realm 
(muluka) 


95 Text: sabha. 

96 The scribe erroneously repeated the phrase from hdmrd to prati. 

97 For the different archival notes, see n. 80. 
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The office of central overseer (mandaldi) of Jogls was offered^^ to 
[Venerable Bhagavantanatha]ji^^ by [our] [Venerable Grandfather, 
Venerable Father]Accordingly, we, too, have offered [him the 
office]. Therefore, every house of the [following] groups (jdta)\ Majhls, 
Kumffies, Darffis (text: daravai), Danuvaras, Nevarakumffies, Kusles, 
Tharus, Julahas, Paharis, Kusaharis, Thamls, Hayus, Sunuvaras [and] 
Cepahs (text: cevdfi) shall give one and as a customary fee (dastura) 
[and] offer food [to the Jogls] mornings and evenings. Have the 
amdliddras arrange [the money] to be paid [to you relating to] the Jogls’ 
illicit sexual relations (khatachito), [other] fines, escheated property, the 
mahdkhatachita (?)^°^ [and] the Jogls’ tiko (?)^°^ according to the amdli 
(text: amvali) rates^^^ for these.^^"^ In the bitalapa (bitalapamdhd), too, 
[the tenants] should be made to pay by the bitalapyd (i.e. the holder 
of the bitalapa). Who obstructs [this arrangement] will be [considered] 
a rebel (apsariyd). 

Sunday, the 30* of the dark fortnight of Jyestha of the [Vikrama] era 
year 1839 (1782 CE), residence: Kathmandu. Auspiciousness. 


98 The sentence ends with rahecha, a second perfect tense of the verb rahanu (“to 
remain”), which implies a sense of realisation that has no exact equivalent in 
English. To record this peculiarity of the Nepali language one could begin the 
translation of the sentence with: “We have come to learn that ...” (see Pant 
2002: 77 n. 4). 

99 The name has been inserted from the right side in the blank space above. 

100 The names have been inserted from the left side in the blank space above. 

101 As in Doc. 4 the genitive marker -ko is used here. For a discussion of this 
doubtful term, see n. 91. 

102 Doc. 4 has mandaliko tiko instead of jogiko tiko, see n. 92. 

103 As in the follow-up document (Doc. 4) the postposition -saga (mod. Nep. -saga) 
is used after hisdba instead of -le of the older documents (see Docs. 1 and 2). 

104 The translation of this sentence is tentative (see n. 93). 

105 See n. 94. 
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Document 4: Copy of a Rukka from King Ranabahadura 
Reconfirming Gosai Bhagavantanatha as Central Overseer 
of Jogis 

Date (of the original): VS 1843 (1787 CE), Phalguna sudi 2, Monday 
Guthi Sarnsthana: card no. 11 in Po. no. 15 Gu. Bam.; NGMPP K 469/10; 
for a digital edition, see: DOI: https://doi. 0 rg/lO.l 1588/diglit.36832. 

Facsimile: 
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Edition: 

« 11 » 

WW)) 

[seal] C|*il4l' H*H < 1 *!^ «Tfft ^ 

<H|J||^ H6chl i\^\ s||^l^<^)) [seal] 

«^lH-H^Ki[^3nEr]TR^[^] WTI - - - 

3T^% fOT ^^iKT ■gi^ srmofkKj^- 

^]'“ Wt I iraT^['^]^r<HI^I --- 

-?-^5f]^ i.^9i I <ii^1 'M*il- 

4)i]^^i4l^l ml -i<,^io^i wsfwi [f]TfM 
gH=IK^=ll<,iJI^^IH f^t^l sn^^- 
Hl^l M^<1 ^fl^<l ^|ij ^'i<=IK^c||^-TT- 

cft^id'+i '^<^'1 ij.c[) IJ.CI) 3IMI gl'i I nr- 
<^Mi R-i I ^>il'+i 

^Sl'idldl ^I^K^d'til^'*) *iddldi) ildi) 
aiddldi) TT?r sjddl d1<l{dlH 1 ^- 

[1%]dH'^l^l d1<l{d1'J I 

I ^jw^i --- 

Because the text is almost identical with Doc. 3 no separate translation 
is provided here. For the meaningful variants in the present document, 
see notes to the translation of Doc. 3. 


106 Text: sabha. 
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Document 5: A Rukka from King Rajendra to Of&cials 
Appointing Ramjita Giri as Central Overseer of Samnyasls 

Date; VS 1898 (1841 CE), First Asvina sudi 14, Wednesday; National 
Archives, Kathmandu, Ms. no. 368; NGMPP DNA 13/59; for a digital 
edition, see: DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.27187. 

Facsimile: 
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Edition: 

[royal seal] 

1 I --- 

Trfn I idle! pKldl{d-^lRl ^ I 3TTO- 

5 rnSTT^aiHH^I 4^1 dHldl^ a|Hdmi]dd]l <4,^4.- 

l^^f^^MIddCTdshKHJK I ^Id d^d- 
3TP#T^ --- 
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Translation: 

Venerable Durgajyu 

Hail! [This is] a missive of the supreme king of great kings. 

Age: To the subbds, subeddras, jamdddras, birtdvdras, bitalapyds, 
chdpachapydlTs, mohariyds, amdliddras etc. throughout the kingdom 
{yeti rdjyabharako) east of the Sunakosi and west of the Meci.^^^ 

The [office of] central overseer (text: mahantamamdalT) [of] Sarunya- 
sTs^^^ is granted to Rarujlta Giri. Collect [for him] the revenue {raka- 
makalama) of the amalamdmulo^^^ according to the contract (pattd) 
[each] in your own territory. No one shall engage in anything in the way 
of favouritism, obstructive activity [or] altercation. 

Wednesday, the 14* of the bright fortnight of First Asvina, [Vikrama] 
era year 1898. Auspiciousness.*^ 


107 Doc. 6 and 7 address the same officials, but in “the Kathmandu Valley, [i.e.] 
the city of Kathmandu, the city of Bhaktapur, the city of Patan etc.” and in the 
region “east of the Trisulagahga and west of the Meci” respectively. 

108 The present translation takes into account both parallel documents, which read 
samnydsiko (see Doc. 6 and 7). 

109 The parallel passages in Doc. 6 and 7 have ambalamdmula but the vari¬ 
ant amalamdmula seems to occur elsewhere, too (see M.C. Regmi 1973: 
51: “Amal-Mamul [?]”). The first part of the compound (ambala or amala) 
denotes a dependent subdivision of a larger territorial unit (ParajulT et al. 
1995: s.v. ambala). Regmi explains “mamuli” in some contexts as a levy for 
religious functions (see e.g. M.C. Regmi 1978a: 861, on “Kot-mamuli”). Is 
amalamdmula, then, such a tax collected within a particular administrative 
area? 

110 While Doc. 6 and 8 have been issued on the same date. Doc. 7 is dated a few 
days earlier. For the signature found on the backside of Doc. 7, see p. 458. 
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Document 6: A Rukka from King Rajendra to Officials 
Appointing Ramjlta Giri as Central Overseer of Samnyasls 

Date; VS 1898 (1841 CE), First Asvina sudi 14, Wednesday; National 
Archives, Kathmandu, Ms. no. 568; NGMPP DNA 15/31; for a digital 
edition, see: DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32501. 

Facsimile: 
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Edition: 

[royal seal] 

1 *>*1 I --- 

^^^<^K^r^KK^S|^cjK| 4]dH'^| Mfd I 

tsftcl PkIhI^^'-^iRI'+I I 3nW 3TFRT STRW- 

dshl< HJ|< I ^Id W’i ?<iV 'HH [nld 3TT5#T^ I | --- 

For a translation of the text, see Doc. 5. The peculiarities of the present 
document are mentioned in notes there. 
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Document 7: A Rukka from King Rajendra to Officials 
Appointing RamjTta Giri as Central Overseer of SamnyasTs 

Date: VS 1898 (1841 CE), First Asvina sudi 14, Wednesday; National 
Archives, Kathmandu, Ms. no. 725; NGMPP DNA 16/75; for a digital 
edition, see: DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32506. 

Facsimile: 

Recto: 
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Verso: 








u 

j 
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Edition: 

[Recto] 

[royal seal] 

*!*l --- I 

STFl ^<^1 ^HKK 

RldH'^l 3iHllH<^K I <41^ PiRhI- 

^fi^iRichi I snw srmr airsiHMi m^i 

[Verso] 

(^«) 

rTr^3T«ftrnrTfHTFn 

For a translation of the text, see Doc. 5. The peculiarities of the present 
document are mentioned in notes there. 
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Document 8: A Rukka from King Rajendra Appointing 
Ramjita Giri as Central Overseer of Samnyasis 

Date; VS 1898 (1841 CE), First Asvina sudi 14, Wednesday; National 
Archives, Kathmandu, Ms. no. 570; NGMPP DNA 15/33; for a digital 
edition, see: DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32505. 


Facsimile: 



- -- 
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Edition: 

[royal seal] 

^^-iRdifldiriJ --- 

3TFld^<ch|6m^1ch| <sdlfl'»i<ilH Jllfllofl <4ld PlR^ I fl^<ch|6HI- 

^ ftlcl dR ? #5f^ JlRddfill' I 3n- 

4?dl <dldVdWldJ| 

SiRRidHH Rldf^^H ^IdRrsrd^^l «-^l- 
■Rr^|i]d'JdK^'J^H ^Mi M<l']4^|y H|Jd|chlt- 

I aifldl^d dld^M I chr^dHR^d dRld'] I fi^lRl- 

dVsiiiJH I ^ ?^dl4lcht>^dl ?,i's|| Trm 

dcJMId]) ♦jQiJI *!^i|l ^ovsll <^c|k<^l</lHrrf|«n- 

[hcR ^nR^d'ii’f I ^^Rd Jiyiii'+i iH^i dni^R'i i '^- 

flH rHld'ffsrrak'g^ I ^pT[;| --- 


Translation: 

Venerable Durgajyu 
prasasti of the king (cf. Doc. 1) 

Age: To the Gosai Ramjlta Giri living in Byasebhu Tola of the city of 
Kathmandu. 

We [hereby] execute a one-year contract (ijdrd) as central overseer 
{mahantamandalt) [of the Sarnnyasis] from the first day of the dark 
half of Vaisakha, Samvat year 1898 to the 15* of the bright half of 
Caitra in the whole Kathmandu Valley {nepdlakhalatdbhara), [i.e.] the 
city of Kathmandu, the city of Patan, the city of Bhaktapur etc., and 
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in [that part of] the kingdom {yeti rdje) west of the Meci, north of the 
Bhedaha, east of the Bheri [and] south of the Rasuva. Collect (linu) 
with content (dphnd khdtlrajdmdsamga) the SarnnyasTs’ escheated 
property (maryoaputdli), except for houses and fields, the judicial fines 
{dandakunda) [and the penalties for] the five heinous crimes (panca- 
khato), and [with the help of] the umyrails (for umardul), dvdres, 
bitalapa (for bitalapydl) and birtdtusdla (?)^^^ from the SarnnyasTs 
living amongst the 36 jdtas (i.e. householder SarnnyasTs), the Hayus, 
Danuvaras, Darais, Kumales, Cepans, Paharis [and] MajhTs the cus¬ 
tomary fee {daidastura) prevalent from olden times (pardpurvadesi 
Idgydko). Truely uphold caste and creed (asalasita jdtamdna caldunu). 
Do not intermingle with the bad. Uphold the traditional (paridyeko) 
candrdyana (for cdndrdyanal)}^^ Present to the palace 187 and a half 
customary (sdbika) rupees for one year [and] the increase of 20 rupees 
[valid] since the year [VS 18]97, both in total 207 and a half rupees. 
No bhdrdddra, jdglraddra, subbd, subeddra, amdlT, dvdre, birtdvdra, 
talapya (for bitalapydl) [or] anyone [else] shall do [any] favoritism in 
[collecting] the money of the mandalT. If it comes to favoritism in a 
place of the mandalT of SarnnyasTs it will be punished. 

Wednesday, the 14* of the bright fortnight of the First Asvina of the 
[Vikrama] era year 1898 (1841 CE). Auspiciousness. 


Abbreviations 

NGMPP Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 

RRC Regmi Research Collection, 90 Vols. 

VS Vikrama Samvat 


111 The meaning of the term in the present context is unclear. There was an office 
in Kathmandu known as tusdla that was “responsible for settlement of land 
disputes, registration of (Birta) land transactions, demarcation of land bound¬ 
aries, irrigation, damage to lands by floods and landslides and other functions. 
It also handled procurement of copper on behalf of the Mint” (M.C. Regmi 
1970: 275; see also M.C. Regmi 1971a: 229 and Edwards 1975: 114). If this 
office is meant here the document would indicate that its officers have been 
also involved in revenues affairs, at least in Kathmandu Valley. 

112 Candrdyana, lit. “belonging to the course of the moon”, is a special way of 
fasting prescribed as expiation {prdyascitta). The term candrdyana or sarva 
cdndrdyana also denoted a special levy that had to be paid to the dharmddhikdrf, 
the supreme religious judge in the court (For references and further details, see 
n. 3 in the digital edition: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32505). 
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Conquering Navaratra: 
Documents on the Reorganisation 
of a State Festival 


Astrid Zotter 


Introduction 

The Navaratra, in Nepal commonly known as Dasai, is styled in San¬ 
skrit sources as the paradigmatic festival of the warrior/royal estate^ 
and has “eclipsed any other single event as the most prominent ritual 
of kingship across India” (Fuller 2004: 108). It is celebrated during the 
bright fortnight of the autumn month Asvina and, on a smaller scale, 
in the spring month Caitra. It stages the worship of the warrior goddess 
Durga, her battle with and victory over “Buffalo Demon” (Mahisa- 
sura). In royal Nepal as elsewhere, it was the prime calendric occasion 
to celebrate a conception of rule according to which the sovereignty 
of a human king is shared with and derives from his sakti, “might” 
or “regal power”, manifest in royal goddesses (see Gupta/Gombrich 
1986). During Navaratra, these goddesses are worshipped as Durga 
Mahisasuramardinl, the “killer of Buffalo Demon”. They are, at least to 
some extent, identified with each other, and their relationship with the 
ruler is renewed. To phrase matters crudely, the divine battery running 
the realm gets its annual check-up and is recharged. 

When Nepal became a larger territorial state under the Saha kings 
from the middle of the 18* century onwards, one of the measures in 
the project of building a Hindu state was to make the diverse eth¬ 
nic groups living in the conquered territories celebrate Hindu fes¬ 
tivals, and Navaratra first and foremost among them (Krauskopff/ 

1 The conventional hierarchical grouping of festivals and varnas has Sravana 
Purnima, featuring the annual renewal of the sacred cord [yajhopavita), as 
the festival of Brahmins, Navaratra that of the Ksatriyas, DTpavalT that of the 
Vaisyas, and Roll that of Sudras (Kane 1958: 200). 
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Lecomte-Tilouine 1996: 12-14). In the Saha and Rana periods, “[t]he 
state attempted to propagate a basic and minimal Hinduism: respect 
for the cow ... and participation in Dasain” (Gellner 2005: 770). Apart 
from groups thus ‘hinduised’, there were also those who had already 
celebrated Navaratra before the advent of Saha rule. Various royal 
houses had previously reigned over the conquered territories, including 
the Malla dynasty rule of the three city kingdoms of the Kathmandu 
Valley, the historical Nepal. The present contribution will concentrate 
on, but not be limited to, the Sahas’ cooptation of Malla Navaratra 
rituals. In expanding their overlordship from their petty kingdom of 
Gorkha, the new rulers in one way or another adopted the Navaratra 
celebrations of these royal houses, but not without introducing changes 
to them. Indeed the creation of the Nepalese state involved a thorough 
reshuffling of royal rituals of both conquered and conquering kings. 


Texts on the Royal Navaratra 

It has often been admitted that on-the-spot observation faced limits 
when it came to the Navaratra rituals carried out for the king of Nepal, 
performed as they were in seclusion (e.g. Krauskopff/Lecomte-Tilou- 
ine 1996: 29; Lecomte-Tilouine/Shrestha 1996: 153). All the more 
regrettable, then, is the fact that the study of texts written by and for 
the actors involved is still a largely missing complement^ to anthropo¬ 
logical studies and earlier accounts of European missionaries, travel¬ 
lers, office holders and Sanskritists, inasmuch as an extensive textual 
tradition on the royal Nepalese Navaratra exists. 

Besides the historical documents which are the focus of the pres¬ 
ent contribution, many other categories of text can be drawn on. In 
Sanskrit digests (nibandho) references to the calculation of timings, 
ritual speech and action etc. have been accumulated from other San¬ 
skrit works. They provide the authoritative framework on which actual 
procedures can be based or by which it can be legitimised. Handbooks 
(vidhilpaddhati etc.) guide the specialists and lay out the ritual step by 
step, at least as far as priestly action is concerned. They can be bilingual 
and either short or more extensive. Diaries (ghatandvalT, New. chdta/ 
thydsaphu), mostly written in the Late Malla period, above all record 
the auspicious timings (muhurta, Nep. sdita) calculated for certain 


2 One exception is Chaulagain 2013. 
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central elements of actual court performances. They note, moreover, 
adaptations of the Navaratra rituals owing to external factors, such as 
the overlap of a period of impurity or other unusual circumstances. 
As Y. Raj elaborates in this volume, the diaries usually lack narra¬ 
tive structure and just present the “bare particulars about when, what 
and how something happened” (Raj in this volume, p. 137), whereas 
the dynastic chronicles {vamsdvalt) recount historical incidents related 
to the festival within a more elaborate narrative framework (see Raj 
2012). Finally, there are inscriptions, often bilingual, which are usually 
set up in public places to record endowments for initiating, organising 
and financing the rites. 

These groups of texts are interrelated and the boundaries are 
not always clear-cut. Digests can work as templates or as reference 
points for the handbooks. Diaries sometimes tend in the direction 
of handbooks, and sometimes of chronicles, while the latter in turn 
may directly draw on diaries.^ Certain types of documents (such as 
royal edicts) share features with inscriptions, though material (paper 
vs. more durable material) and repository sites (offices, homes and 
archives vs. public places) differ. They for instance use the same verbal 
frames, such as the eulogy of the king (prasasti) at the beginning or the 
eschatocol at the end. Cross-referencing between inscriptions and doc¬ 
uments is very common. In the Saha period, the issuing of a royal deed 
on copperplate (tdmra- or tdvdpatro) usually went along with issuing 
the same text as a paper document bearing the royal seal (Idlamohara), 
both being part of a single validation procedure."^ Authorised copies of 
inscriptions were made, as is, for example, the case in a grant of land 
made by King GTrvanayuddha in VS 1856 (1799 CE) to finance wor¬ 
ship of the “thrice venerable Mahamaya, presiding over the Navaratra” 
(navardtrddhisthdtrsriSmahdmdyd) at Gorkha. The copperplate of the 
grant is attached to the door of Kalika’s sanctum at Gorkha palace 

3 This is the case in a section on the history of Patan in the famous Buddhist 
vamsdvalT written in the 19* century, starting with the entry of NS 767, the 
second day of the dark half of Jyestha (NepdlikabhupavamsdvalTl, p. 104). This 
passage constitutes a Nepali rendering of a passage which exists in a chdta text 
in Newari (private ms.) and in a Sanskrit version kept in the Hodgson collection 
(British Library MSS Eur Hodgson, vol. 27, item 10, RajapadavT, 74-88). A 
closer comparison of the three textual versions and their (sometimes signifi¬ 
cant) variants must be reserved for another study. 

4 A Idlamohara, issued in 1807 (VS 1864) to Badhuva Nagarci (NGMPP DNA 
13/31), which concerns an endowment for the upkeep of two banners (nisdna) 
and three long trumpets (karndla) offered to Degutaiejyu, is an example. The 
attending copperplate in possession of the Nagarci in charge of the nagard drum 
at Hanumandhoka has been transcribed by G. Vajracarya (1976: 267-269). 
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(D. Vajracarya/Srestha 1980: 277-280), while a certified copy, made 
in VS 1960 (1903 CE, NGMPP K 120/20, along with a preceding note 
microfilmed as K 120/21), was sent from Gorkha palace to the GuthT 
Bandobasta Adda, the office then responsible for the management of 
guthis. 

The aforementioned texts disclose information about the pre¬ 
scribed ritual procedures and bear witness to the in situ performances. 
Of course, they do not testify to what was ‘really’ going on; rather, 
they represent what was expected to occur or is reported as having 
happened. In them one encounters an official version of events. Elite 
perspectives, primarily those of priests and patrons (i.e. Brahmins and 
kings) are privileged. Still, different texts have different perspectives 
and address different readerships. Placing them into dialogue with each 
other may allow one to read beyond their actual content. 

The present paper is a preliminary exploration of what documents 
are able to tell us about royal Navaratra practices. “Documents” are 
here conceived pragmatically as all official paperwork produced in the 
Saha period. This paperwork is in itself an inhomogeneous collection, 
comprising various types of charters, letters and files (see the intro¬ 
duction to this volume). The corpus under scrutiny is the one micro¬ 
filmed under the NGMPP. More specifically, I will focus on what these 
documents, in dialogue with other texts, are able to disclose about the 
process of the Sahas’ adoption—or let us call it more fittingly in the 
present context, ‘conquest’—of defeated kings’ Navaratra rituals. 


Dasai, Warfare, and Victory 

The nexus linking Navaratra/Dasai with conquest, victory, and warfare 
lies at hand. In the Nepalese case, they are intertwined in various ways. 
Victory can be achieved on the occasion of Dasai. Thus, according to 
the Sahas’ dynastic chronicles, rule over Ligligkot, the last fort before 
the conquest of Gorkha, was assumed by the founding king, Dravya 
Saha, on a Vijayadasaml, the tenth day of the festival, though not by 
military force, but by winning a race.^ Sanskrit texts declare that to 
march against one’s enemies on a “Victorious Tenth” when the moon is 
in the lunar mansion of Sravana brings victory and peace (Kane 1958: 


5 See e.g. Goraksasahavamsa 1.64-75; Hasrat 1970: 102; for a discussion, 
versions and further references, see Lecomte-Tilouine 2009: 96-97. 
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190), though Vijayadasaml is more well known as the day on which the 
season of warfare is ritually inaugurated. 

Navaratra is a textually endorsed period during which a reigning 
king’s powers are regenerated or a new ruler is inaugurated (Krauskopff/ 
Lecomte-Tilouine 1996: 26-28). Corresponding practices are also 
attested for the Nepalese Malla dynasty. According to the 14*-cen- 
tury GopdlardjavamsdvaU (fol. 54), Jayasthiti Malla, coming from the 
south, entered Bhaktapur on the 9* of the bright half of the month of 
Asvina in NS 474 (1354 CE), i.e. on Mahanavaml. Furthermore, as dia¬ 
ries, handbooks, and court protocols attest to, the Malla kings received 
an initiation {dlksd) on Vijayadasaml.^ 

Victory can be achieved not only on the occasion of the Navaratra 
festival, but also through performing the attending rituals. I touch on 
the topic of khadgasiddhi, dealt with more elaborately elsewhere (Zot- 
ter 2016a, 2016b), only briefly here. Khadgasiddhi, “success of the 
sword”, is known as one of the special powers (siddhis) attained through 
Tantric practice. It featured centrally in the Mallas’ royal Navaratra 
rituals. In the palaces, a sword was set upon the 8* (khadgasthdpand), 
received sacrifices on the 9* (khadgabhoga), and was paraded on the 
10* (khadgajdtrd) day of the festival. It was in the course of that pro¬ 
cession that both the king and the Mother Goddesses protecting the 
realm were empowered with khadgasiddhi. 

Swords as attributes of the Goddess and the king, and as instru¬ 
ments in sacrifice and war, were similarly important for the Sahas and 
their Gorkhffi army, as epitomised in their royal seal (Idlamoharo) 
depicting a sword and bearing the legend srldurgd bhavdni. Narratives 
about the dynasty give expression to the pan-Indian topos of a found¬ 
ing king receiving a conquering sword from a goddess or an ascetic 

6 Diaries quote the 10* of the bright half of Asvina as the lunar date of the diksas 
of the Bhaktapur kings Jagatprakasa Malla (1655 CE, NS 775), Jitamitra Malla 
(1676 CE, NS 796), and Bhupatindra Malla (1688 CE, NS 808) (DR. Regmi 
1966: 54). These dates are confirmed in a court protocol relating to the said 
diksas (NGMPP B 515/28), which also mentions earlier Bhaktapur kings’ 
diksas on the same lunar day (Trailokya, Jagajjoti, and Naresa together with 
KTrti Malla), but without giving the year. Eor Kathmandu, there are entries 
on princes’ diksas on Vijayadasaml in 1676 CE (NS 796, probably of Pratapa 
Mafia’s three sons) and of King Bhaskara Malla in 1708 CE (NS 828; G. 
Vajracarya 1966). Eor an incomplete handbook, see NGMPP A 442/30, micro¬ 
filmed as Khadgajatravidhi (fols. 96-117 extant, covering rituals from Navaml 
to DasamT; fol. 117a: iti snsnjujuyd diksaya khdrakuthiyd vidhih samdptah, 
“Thus ends the procedure [carried out] in the khdrakuthi [i.e. ‘thatched room’] 
for the dlksd of the twice venerable kings”). The Mafia kings’ diksas seem to 
have been so various in type (e.g. others were staged on eclipse days) as to defy 
being addressed here further. 
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(Lecomte-Tilouine 2009: 91; Sanderson 2007: 288-291). Before his 
conquest of the Kathmandu Valley, PrthvTnarayana is said to have per¬ 
formed a ritual to acquire khadgasiddhi in Benares and to have after¬ 
wards received a sword from a Yogi (Acharya 1978).^ 

The motif of a sword ensuring success can also be traced in doc¬ 
uments. In VS 1862 (1805 CE) King Glrvanayuddha sent a sword to 
Kajl Arnvara STrn Thapa,^ who at that time was in charge of the West¬ 
ern Command and one of the heroes of the Gorkhffi fighting force 
(Doc. 1 in the Appendix): 

As the astrologers (jaisTharu) have given the advice that it will be 
very good if a [single-]handed sword of mine is sent [to you at the] 
auspicious moment (sdTto) of Vijayadasami, [I have] given [the 
necessary] orders, and a Khurasan sword of mine, which [I] kept at 
[my] waist while performing worship ipujd) according to the rules 
on khadgasthapana, has been sent to reach you through the hands 
of Subedara Carndrabhana Khatri. Keep it with you at your waist. 
Remain in a state of devotion (nistaisTto) as long as this sword is 
[at your] waist. Let it remain at [your] waist even when there are 
official tasks [to do]. There will surely be victory (phateho). 
Thursday, the 10* of the bright fortnight of Asvina [in the 
Vikrama] era year 1862 (1805 CE). Auspiciousness. 

The occurrence of the term khadgasthapana may suggest that the Sahas 
took over or at least adapted some of the elements which were part of 
the royal Navaratra as performed under the Mallas (see next section). 
At least the handbooks and digests on Navaratra written in the Saha 
period that I am aware of so far do not mention the “setting up of the 


7 The scene of a Yogi handing over a sword to PrthvTnarayana is depicted in a 
monastery of the Natha tradition in Chaugera, Dang (Krauskopff 1996: 207, 
photo 2). 

8 Two persons of the same name were active as military commanders at that 
time. Stiller writes: “Nepali documents rarely distinguish between the two, and 
many English writers of that period seem to have completely confused them. 
To add to the confusion, both of these commanders were active in Kumaon at 
various times” (Stiller 1973: 218). Their names occur with the same variance 
in spelling (Amara/Amvara/Ambara Sim/Slm/Simha) and they even exchanged 
letters, one of which has been edited by M. Panta (1966). One Amara Simha 
Thapa (VS 1816-1871) was the father of Bhlmasena Thapa and commander of 
Palpa (ibid.: 48 n. 1); the other, the famous conqueror and David Ochterlony’s 
adversary (ibid.: 48 n. 2). As the present document uses the title kdjT, it seems 
more likely that the latter Amara Simha Thapa, the Nepalese war hero known 
as Budhakajl, is being addressed. 
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sword”.^ Be that as it may, what the letter announces to Arnvara Sirn 
Thapa can be correlated with what is promised for the achievement of 
khadgasiddhi. At first, it may surprise one that, in the royal letter, the 
receiver is not advised to use the sword in battle, but only to keep it at 
his waist, but this, together with the injunction to remain in a state of 
devotion, can be justified through Sanskrit texts that rule that the sword 
empowered by khadgasiddhi is not to be used in battle/^ 

On a more general level, the document raises the question of what 
the role of a commanding general of the Nepalese army implied. Did 
he actually fight at all? What at least can be said is that the image of the 
general with a ritual sword at his side to ensure the success of his com¬ 
mand strikingly tallies with the description of the same Arnvara Slrn’s 
behaviour on the battlefield ten years after the sword document was 
issued. It is found in a British account of a battle in the Anglo-Nepalese 
War in April 1815: 


Umur Sing [i.e. Arnvara STrn Thapa, AZ] himself also resolved to 
appear in the field with his youngest son ... in order to encourage 
and support the attack.... [T]he British position ... was attacked 
at once on all sides where it was accessible just at daybreak, on 
the morning of the 16* of April. The Nepaulese came on with 
furious intrepidity.... Umur Sing stood all the while just within 
musket range with the Nepaulese colours planted beside him, 
while Bhugtee [i.e. Bhakti Thapa, AZ] was everywhere exciting 
the men to further efforts. (Smith 1852: II, 10-11) 

9 These practices may, however, be connected with the BhadrakalTpuja, which 
Chaulagain calls “[o]ne of the most esoteric rituals” (2013: 155) and is per¬ 
formed for the Saha kings in the night of the seventh day of the festival. In its 
course “weapons employed during the conquest of Gorldia in 1559 and of the 
Kathmandu Valley in 1767/8” are “smeared with vermillion powder and raised 
(implanted) ... in the pujd room for khadgasiddhr (ibid.: 156). 

10 Sanskrit texts differ on this point. The Mahdkdlasamhitd (Kdmakaldkhanda 
6.115-117) says it should be carried in one’s hand, and if one marches into 
battle, victory is secured. The carrier should only wave it; it then cuts down 
enemies by itself. Thus the empowered sword does actually kill. In contrast, 
Merutantra 29.82 advises one only to carry the sword, without using it to kill. 
Whether, in the Malla period, the swords worshipped during Navaratra were 
used in battle cannot be completely ruled out. But given their ceremonial func¬ 
tion up to the present day, for which purpose they are all well taken care of 
at specific locations in the three palaces and have custodians who release the 
swords to participate in all major festivities of the old Malla realms as substi¬ 
tutes for the actual Malla kings, it is more likely that these ceremonial swords 
were used neither in battle nor in sacrifices; cp. M. Lecomte-Tilouine’s (1996) 
remarks on the different types and functions of swords during Navaratra at Isma 
(Gulmi). 
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It is not known whether Arnvara Slrn received the king’s sword at all, 
whether he carried it, and if so, for how long. Still, one might assume 
that the commander’s widely praised bravery and his power to encour¬ 
age his men by “standing immobile on the hillside just within the range 
of musket fire from the Company position” (Burghart 1996: 223) 
derived in part from his conviction that Durga was at his side. That 
Dasai, and particularly Vijayadasaml, was a meaningful ritual occa¬ 
sion for this commander is also evinced in his donation of a silver 
door panel (kapdta) and ornamented arch (torana) he had his son Rana- 
dhvaja Thapa make to Pasupatinatha for him on Vijayadasaml in VS 
1871 (1814 CE; D. Vajracarya/Srestha 1980: 578-581). 

That very same Dasai of VS 1871 was a memorable date for the 
Gorkhffi army, as it marked the beginning of the Anglo-Nepalese 
War. As M. Panta (1964: 48), citing the personal diary of the famous 
astrologer and court pundit Daivajnasiromani LaksmTpati Pade, has 
remarked, the British took advantage of the GorkhalTs being busy cele¬ 
brating Dasai to move their troops from the 7* (saptamT) onwards and 
to attack the fort of Nalapani on the 11* of the bright month of Asvina. 

Thus there is evidence for an intimate connection between ritual, 
particularly Dasai, and actual warfare in the period of the Gorkhffi 
expansion. To say that war was ritual may be too farfetched, but war, 
including deliberations pertaining to war, was often engaged in in 
concert with ritual action and underpinned by it. Royal astrologers 
were consulted before any battle. In dynastic chronicles, such as the 
Goraksasdhavamsa, Brahmins devote themselves to ritual practices, 
such as mantrajapa or purascarana, whenever fighting is impending. 
In the Gorkhffis’ wartime litany, it was particularly Durga who was 
invoked and worshipped to render the king victorious. In a Nepalese 
Sanskrit poem on the Anglo-Nepalese War studied by B. Kolver (1986) 
this is one of the means advanced to ensure the Nepalese king’s defeat 
of the British. As Kolver (1986: 10-12) rightly stresses, what at first 
sight appears to be a common stereotype from Hindu rulers’ repertoire 
of rhetoric was, in the case of the Gorkhffis, made part of the actual 
military modus operandi. 

Furthermore, the celebration of Dasai, and particularly the buffalo 
sacrifices to Durga and to military banners (nisdnapujd), was strictly 
observed every year in each military company. A regiment’s colours 
present on the battlefield were renewed on this occasion and impressed 
with bloody handprints (Chaulagain 2013: 180-183). Lists of officers 
who stayed buffaloes were kept and sent to the central authorities (see 
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below). Studying more systematically how the state rituals performed 
at Dasai were woven into military life and war strategy thus promises 
to be a fruitful line of research. 


Conquering Palaces, Deities, and Rituals 

In light of the close connection between Dasai and warfare, it is not 
surprising that the Navaratra rituals of former royal houses, plausibly 
regarded as potentially dangerous sources of power, came to be inte¬ 
grated into the Saha kings’ rituals. As R. Burghart (1996: 220-221) 
has shown for rituals and deities in general, and G. Krauskopff and M. 
Lecomte-Tilouine (1996) for Dasai in particular, to step into the ritual 
shoes of defeated kings was used as a strategy to deprive them of their 
power. 

The king integrated the kingdoms of his realm by forming an 

unmediated personal relation with the deities of the lands he 

conquered. (Burghart 1996: 221) 

As Burghart remarks further, this was achieved by confirming the 
tenurial rights of the territorial deities. He interprets this acknowl¬ 
edgement not primarily as a legal act, but as a sign of the conviction 
that the deities’ claims to the territory were preeminent and needed to 
be respected. Among other things, this meant that, to a large extent, 
the rituals went on effectively as before, with even specialists being 
left in place. Local performances turned into glorifications of the past 
(Krauskopff/Lecomte-Tilouine 1996: 30-31), as places such as Argha 
(Ramirez 1996) or Isma (Lecomte-Tilouine 1996) illustrate. This also 
holds true for the Kathmandu Valley, where the old Malla rituals at the 
courts of Bhaktapur (Levy 1990: 523-563) and Patan (Tofhn 1996) 
largely remained intact. Thus, to add to Burghart’s remarks, the Saha 
kings gave their nod not only to the tenurial status of the deities in the 
conquered territories, but also to the efficacy of local worship practices. 

The palace of Kathmandu, however, was an exceptional case, 
because the Saha kings moved their capital from Gorkha to Kathmandu 
and laid claim to the earlier dynasty’s palace, together with its deities 
and rituals. What did this imply for the ritual complex of Navaratra? 
Though the two royal dynasties in question, broadly speaking, had a 
common religious affiliation—their Brahmins followed the same Vedic 
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school, both considered themselves Shaivite Tantrics and referred to 
often the same textual authorities—their ritual cultures were notably 
different, and they engaged different groups of ritual specialists. 

From looking into handbooks, digests and diaries, it becomes 
apparent that this holds good for the celebration of Navaratra, too.^^ In 
the Malla palaces, Ugracanda, an 18-armed form of Durga Mahisasura- 
mardinl, was invoked into a mandala. The central goddess was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of eight 16-armed Candas. As palace handbooks 
dictate, in the course of the Navaratra performances the Mallas’ royal 
goddesses and those of their forebears all had to be worshipped as this 
Ugracanda. At the same time, the same configuration of goddesses 
worshipped inside the palaces became alive in urban space, with the 
awakening of the Navadurgagana, who shifted from their aniconic 
seats spread out in protective circles around the three royal cities of 
the Kathmandu Valley into the bodies of human dancers from the sub¬ 
caste of gardeners (called Gathu or Malakara), their transformation 
being completed on VijayadasamT when the Navadurgagana received 
khadgasiddhi from the central goddess. In Bhaktapur and Patan, this 
forms part of the annual Navaratra program, whereas in Kathmandu, 
the awakening of the Navadurgagana happens twice in twelve years 
only, and included the leading deity exchanging swords with the king 
(Zotter 2016a, 2016b). 

In contrast, the Sahas worshipped their protective goddess Kalika at 
Gorkha Palace as a ten-armed form of Durga Mahisasuramardinl. As 
in the case of the Mallas, a sacred topography came into play. Kalika is 
conceived as the eldest of Seven Sisters worshipped at strategic points 
in the Gorkha kingdom. On the occasion of Dasai, these spatial mark¬ 
ers of the realm are activated by an exchange of offerings between the 
sisters and the reception of tributes by the ‘senior’ and central goddess 
(Unbescheid 1996). 

But not only the forms of the goddess(es) worshipped and their local 
embedding, but also, as already indicated above, the ritual procedures 
differed markedly between the two dynasties. While the Mallas’ prac¬ 
tices, apart from worshipping the goddesses within a mandalic con¬ 
figuration, focused on the sword, which was worshipped and paraded 
about, the Sahas’ practice featured elements known from East India 
(see Rodrigues 2003; Sarkar 2012), including setting up a jar on the 


11 The following three paragraphs summarise details elaborated in Zotter forth¬ 
coming. 
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first day, invoking the goddess into a branch of the wood-apple tree 
{bilva, Aegle marmelos L.) on the sixth, introducing a bundle of nine 
plants into the worship area on the seventh (navapatrikdprdvesa, Nep. 
phulpdtT), sacrificing on the eighth and ninth, and dismissing the deities 
on the tenth. 

So what happened when the two dynasties’ festival practices came 
into contact with one another in the palace of Kathmandu? Were two 
rituals performed side by side by two groups of specialists, or were 
they somehow conflated? That is, do we witness a simple process 
of accretion, or else did some Malla practices fall away, while oth¬ 
ers were taken on board by new specialists? Concerning these points, 
such sources as handbooks can be expected to remain silent, since they 
address specialists of either the one or the other ritual culture. Observa¬ 
tional data clearly point to the fact that indeed two teams of specialists 
were (and in some cases still are) working according to the court pro¬ 
cedures of the two separate dynasties. New ritual arenas were created 
under the Saha kings, such as the royal dasaighara newly established 
as an attachment to the Mulacoka.^^ It is to be hoped that the process 
of ‘conquering’ deities and rituals, and of confirming or redefining 
ritual duties and rights, can be elucidated by reading documents. The 
mention of khadgasthdpand as being meaningful for King GTrvana- 
yuddha already points in that direction, but there is other, more con¬ 
crete evidence, too. Initial searches of the documents in the NGMPP 
corpus have, for example, turned up Idlamoharas issued to re-establish 
guthis to finance both the regular and occasional worship at Talejyu 
and Digutalejyu, two of the main temples in the Kathmandu palace 
complex devoted to the goddess(es) who were the focus of Malla kings’ 
veneration. These charters are almost identical in wording and are each 
accompanied by a list of items (Nep. sdrajdma) needed for the rituals.^^ 
In their narratios, as expected, they confirm earlier kings’ endowments 
to the deities, listing the names of royal donors from the Malla period. 
They also list the rituals to be performed daily or on special occasions 
during the year, thus establishing the continuity of ritual practice. It is 
to be noted, however, that these charters were only issued in 1776 CE 


12 A royal charter dated Thursday, the 2"^ of the bright fortnight of Asadha in VS 
1849 (1792 CE) issued in the name of King Ranabahadura announces a reward 
{indm) to Laksmmarayana Putuvara for constructing the dasaighara (NGMPP 
K 625/39); see Doc. 2 in the Appendix. 

13 The Idlamohara microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 12/48 lists the piijd items re¬ 
quired for Talejyu, and NGMPP DNA 12/51 those for Digutalejyu. 
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(VS 1832, 5* of the bright fortnight of Magha) to “fivefold venerable 
Talejyu” and in 1777 CE (VS 1833, 5* of the bright fortnight of Phal- 
guna) to “fivefold venerable Digutalejyu”, that is, eight or nine years 
after the conquest of Kathmandu, under the second Saha king of Kath¬ 
mandu, Pratapa Sirnha. The two documents specify: 

3i4-<s|(v1 

- 

Because there was turmoil when we created the district (ambalo) 
of Nepala, fields belonging to trusts {gutha) fell among [land] 
mortgaged (bandha), donated {bind), or assigned as remu¬ 
neration (jdgira). [Now,] after Nepala has become our district 
{ambalo), we offer a trust {gutha) to N.N. (i.e. Talejyu and 
Digutalejyu individually), [providing] all gutha-fields from our 
own side. (NGMPP DNA 12/50 11. 12-16; and DNA 12/47 11. 

8-11, with minor spelling variants) 

Thus the story told by these documents is not as rosy as suggested 
before. Apparently, the tenurial rights of the deities were confirmed, 
but only some years after the conquest, the original landholdings of the 
temples having been alienated in between, with probably an attendant 
loss of funds for performing the temple rituals. So the question arises: 
What happened to these rituals in this intermediate period? 

That at least some of the Mallas’ Navaratra rituals may actually 
have been discontinued following the change in dynasty is remem¬ 
bered as having impacted the khadgasiddhijatra, the sword procession 
and exchange on VijayadasamT performed twice in twelve years. The 
Gathus, the group from which the Navadurga troupe is still recruited, 
report that the ritual was discontinued under PrthvTnarayana and 
restarted only under his grandson, Ranabahadura (Zotter 2016b: 240). 
Interestingly, such breaks are not addressed in the official versions of 
events. On the contrary, dynastic chronicles for one stress the continu¬ 
ity of rituals and have the deities favouring new rulers and sanctioning 
dynastic change (Michaels et al. 2016: 219). The phrasing of the two 
charters to Talejyu and Digitalejyu might also be read in this way. The 
reference to the “turmoil” {dhumdham) during the conquest and the 

14 I have refrained from preparing complete editions for the appendix. That they 
deserve much greater attention can be inferred alone from their lengths of 6.56 
and 3.88 metres respectively. 
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accompanying ‘fortuitous’ co-opting of trust lands may have been a 
verbal attempt to downplay and smoothen over suspensions of court 
rituals and represent the Saha kings as upholders and just heirs of the 
Malla rituals. 

The charters may also contain implicit evidence of fairly pervasive 
refashioning of Navaratra practices and of the temples to goddesses at 
the Kathmandu palace. In the Idlamohara to Talejyu, the rituals for the 
autumnal Navaratra (Nep. Badadasai) are explicitly excluded (NGMPP 
DNA 12/48 11. 5-6). They are excluded too in a similar charter issued in 
favour of a “fivefold venerable Bhagavatl brought to Kathmandu from 
Nuvakot” (navdkotabdta kdmtipuramaha lydydkd srT5bhagavatTjyu)P 
This Idlamohara is written in almost the same wording as the other 
two documents and was issued in between the charters to Talejyu and 
Digutalejyu in VS 1833, the 15* of the bright half of Sravana. Thus the 
years VS 1832-1833 (1776-1777 CE), that is, the period following the 
death of the founding king PrthvTnarayana Saha in VS 1831 (Magha, 
10* of the bright fortnight, Makarasarukranti, i.e. January 1775), were 
perhaps formative for the recalibration of Navaratra at Hanumandhoka. 
The second Saha king of Kathmandu regulated the funds for two royal 
goddesses of the Mallas and the one recently introduced from Nuvakot, 
another capital of the Sahas, in virtually the same breath. In these reg¬ 
ulations, the ones having to do with Badadasai are set aside, but given 
the centrality of the festival their funding was probably regulated by 
separate royal charters. 

Another point, on which handbooks usually remain silent, is what 
specialists were involved apart from the users of the handbooks (i.e. the 
priests). There too, documents may provide invaluable insights. There 
is a document, issued in VS 1933 (1876 CE), which speaks about the 
funds for and the service period of Daitya and Kumara, the two deities, 
embodied in boys of the Newar community, who accompany Taleju 
in her processions during Navaratra.^^ The Idlamohara refers to sev¬ 
eral earlier royal edicts on the subject, the earliest issued in 1776 CE 


15 NGMPP DNA 12/47. Navakota is Nuvakot, and Kamtipura is Kathmandu. 
The accompanying list of piijd items has been microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 
12/52. The goddess, who is also called Kanhehola- or Kadelcok Bhagavatl 
from her location in the palace, is said to have been brought to Kathmandu by 
PrthvTnarayana Saha himself (G Vajracarya 1976: 58). For legends surrounding 
the transfer of the goddess and her connection to the goddesses at Nuvakot and 
Manakamana, see Unbescheid 1985: esp. 106-108. 

16 NGMPP DNA 12/56; for the roles of the Daitya and Kumara dancers in 
Navaratra, see Hoek/Shrestha 1992. 
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(VS 1832, 14* of the bright fortnight of Sravana), thus pointing to an 
initial regulation under Saha rule in the same period as the above-men¬ 
tioned Idlamoharas were issued. Much work will be required in order 
to answer the question of who was employed by whom and when for 
which part of the rituals, as there are numerous documents still to be 
explored regarding the trusts of the different goddesses worshipped by 
the palace through its specialists. 


Exercising Patronship 

By assuming financial responsibilities for Navaratra rituals, the Saha 
king became the realm’s central ritual patron (yajamdno). This func¬ 
tion, however, involved not only the provision of funds; it also called 
for his participation in the actual practice. Obviously, the ruler could 
not attend all Navaratra rituals performed on his behalf throughout 
the realm in person. Even in the palace of Kathmandu and the Valley, 
his presence was limited to certain moments in certain rituals.^^ First 
insights into documents attest to yet other ways to exercise patronship. 

The first strategy concerns the timings of the rituals. Festivals are 
usually precisely fixed in time. Thus the performance of the autumnal 
Navaratra is bound to the first ten lunar days (tithi) of the bright fort¬ 
night of the autumn month of Asvina. As lunar and solar days do not 
tally, a lunar day (defined as one-thirtieth of a synodic month) ranging 
from about 19 to 28 hours and being in the majority of cases shorter than 
a solar one, the timings are different every year. Their determination is a 
specialists’ occupation, and schools of thought may differ. But not only 
the general time frame has to be fixed; certain key actions, too, must be 
performed at precisely computed auspicious moments (muhurta). 

In royal Nepal, the calculations of the time frames and muhurtas 
(Nep. sdita) of festivals were made by court astrologers serving in a 
governmental committee responsible for officially fixing and approv¬ 
ing these timings, the Nepala Rajaklya Pancanganirnayaka Samiti.^^ 
Nowadays these sditas are announced in the newspapers. The timings 
for the Navaratra in 2015 included: two moments for the first day (for 

17 For implications of the king’s personally attending certain rituals and not others, 
see Zotter 2016b. 

18 The history of this institution, which was presided over by the main royal 
astrologer and still exists (having dropped the attribute “royal”), has yet to be 
studied. 
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sowing barley seeds and hoisting the national flag), the fixing of the 
procession of PacalTbhairava on the fifth, a sdita for the procession of 
Taleju and the putting her to rest at exactly the same moment when 
the phulpdtT is introduced into the royal dasaighara, the determina¬ 
tion of kdlardtripujd on Mahastaml, a sdita for the conclusion of wor¬ 
ship on Mahanavaml and a sdita for receiving the blessing (tikd) on 
Vijayadasaml/^ At the present state of research it is difficult to judge 
whether this list remained stable from the beginning of Saha rule from 
Kathmandu, but documents bear witness to the fact that even before 
the rise of mass media the Navaratra sditas were communicated to 
state officials throughout the realm. For example, in VS 1868 (1811 
CE) ‘Ambar Singh Thapa”^^ writes to BhTmasena Thapa and Rana- 
dhvaja Thapa from Srinagar, Palpa, reporting on construction work 
and requesting information regarding the auspicious timings for the 
Navaratra rituals. The respective passage reads in Regmi’s translation: 

It will be good if you send an order for impressing Jhara labor 
in villages other than those assigned for the transportation of 
mail (Kagate Hulaki), as well as for magazine and gunpowder 
factories, as well as a note regarding the auspicious moments at 
which different functions are to be performed at the palace from 
the Pratipada to the 10* day of the moon during the Dashain 
festival, which will occur soon now. (M.C. Regmi 1971: 217)^^ 

Centrally fixing the time frames meant that the Navaratra celebrations 
throughout the country were synchronised so as to conform in their tem¬ 
poral unfolding to the rituals carried out by (and for) the Sahas at the 
capital. At first sight, this may appear a minor point, but in royal Nepal 
appropriate timing was essential. Any important act by royals or other 
individuals were performed in accordance with stellar constellations; 
astrologers were important court counsellors.^^ In the Sanskrit digests on 

19 See e.g. http://thehimalayantimes.com/kathmandu/greatest-hindu-festival- 
dashain-to-begin-with-ghatasthapana/ [accessed 2 May 2016]. 

20 The name is quoted as given by Regmi. The sender of the letter was probably 
Amara Simha Thapa, father of BhTmasena Thapa and an historically attested 
governor of Palpa (M. Panta 1966: 48 n. 1). For the problem of the two Amara 
Simha Thapas, see n. 8 above. 

21 The letter is dated 2^^ of the dark fortnight of Asvina VS 1868 and is found in 
Regmi Research Collection 37: 210-211 (NGMPP E 2442/1). This text is not yet 
accessible. 

22 For more on the importance of timing public actions and about the profession of 
astrologers in Nepal, including in a historical perspective, see Kropf 2005: 53-70. 
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Navaratra, too, the calculation of proper timings {nirnaya) is discussed 
extensively. As a preliminary engagement with the recalibrations of the 
sditas for the Navaratra rituals in the palace of Kathmandu suggests (Zotter 
forthcoming), fixing the sditas was an important step in adopting the 
former kings’ rituals and establishing authority over their performance. 

Another way for the Sahas to make the major celebrations through¬ 
out the country depend on their central authority and to exercise patron¬ 
age was to have prasdda, offerings made to and blessed by the main 
local deities, sent to the king. This has been noticed by anthropologists, 
such as J. Pfaff-Czarnecka (1996: 81) in the case of Belkot, and P. 
Ramirez (1996: 231) in that of Argha. Documents show that this prac¬ 
tice goes back right to the beginning of the GorkhalT state. Together with 
the prasdda, lists of all officials who sacrificed buffaloes were typically 
dispatched.^^ In addition to the two documents sent by Badarlbana SahT 
from Salyan in VS 1877 (1820 CE) and by Khadga Bahadura Kuvara 
Rana in VS 1905 (1848 CE) (respectively Docs. 3 and 4 in the Appen¬ 
dix), there is more such evidence in letters sent in VS 1870(1813 CE) 
and VS 1871 (1814 CE) from Palpa. In the former case, Amara Sirnha 
Thapa (here probably the father of Bhlmasena Thapa) reports on the 
successful completion of Dasai at the Palpa court and of the worship 
at the military arsenal (kotapujd) of the military units. He announces 
the submission of a list of the buffaloes sacrificed, and payment of 
the tikdbheti levy imposed on all army officers as well.^"^ The second 
letter brings us back to the memorable Dasai of VS 1871 (1814 CE). 
Krsnananda Khandudi and DhanavTra Thapa, stationed at Palpa, report 
that the sending of the Dasai prasdda has been delayed by five to seven 
days taken up with supplying munitions for Nalapani.^^ 

23 For the sacrifices at the Kathmandu palace, a few such lists of buffalo sacrifices 
are preserved in the NGMPP corpus (e.g. E 2767/49, 2775/40, 2776/1, 2779/19, 
2784/1) from the period 1829-1851 CE (VS 1886-1908). Interestingly, they not 
only record the names and sequence of slayers but also the types of sword used 
{khudd, tarovdra, or khukuri), whether one-handed or two-handed, and whether 
the decapitations occurred with a single stroke. 

24 Letter from Amara Sirnha Thapa to BhTmseiia Thapa and Rariadhvaja Thapa, 
dated Wednesday, IP^ of the bright half of Asvina, VS 1870 (NGMPP DNA 
2/81; 11. 13-18). 

25 Letter from Krsriananda Kharidudi and DhanavTra Thapa to General Bhlmasena 
Thapa and Kajl Ranadhvaja Thapa, dated 8‘^ of the dark half of KMika VS 
1871 (NGMPP DNA 1/13). The letter has been published by M. Panta (1965: 
65-67), whose article was translated by M.C. Regmi (M.R. Pant 1979). The 
passage in question reads in the latter’s translation: “Due to preoccupation with 
arrangements for the supply of munitions to Nalapani, there has been a delay of 
five or seven days in sending the ritual offering made at the Dashain ceremo¬ 
nies. Please forgive us for this delay It will be reaching you soon”. 
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In receiving prasada from the major Dasai performances through¬ 
out the country, the king was exercising his function as the central 
yajamdna. He was thereby uniting the blessings from the major deities 
of his realm within his own person, and so certifying the ritual efficacy 
of the Navaratra rituals performed “on the ground” as part of a long 
hereditary tradition. 


Conclusion 

While priests’ handbooks are certainly the most informative sources 
on ritual details, other types of written material allow for insights into 
often neglected aspects of festivals, particularly administrative ones 
dealing with such matters as organisation, logistics, and sponsor¬ 
ing. Saha administrative paperwork, together with other documents, 
attests to the fact that Navaratra was deeply imbedded in the appara¬ 
tus of state. There is an intimate and often very concrete connection 
of its rituals to warfare. One may say that the achievement and main¬ 
tenance of victorious rule through worship of Durga during Dasai 
formed part of the master narrative of the Saha dynasty, which was 
spelled out in various ways and documented in various sources. More 
concretely, the Dasai rituals or parts thereof were acknowledged 
as legitimate tools of warfare, the arenas of ritual and battle being 
closely interconnected. 

Conquering earlier kings’ realms, then, implied gaining control over 
their rituals and deities, as royal edicts to redefine patronage ties show. 
Apart from being instructive for the process of conquest itself, these 
charters contain much other information that needs to be explored, 
such as the specifics of materials and implements used in rituals. In the 
material list referred to in the royal edict on the re-establishment of the 
trust to Digutalejyu, the list of items needed for Dasai alone numbers 
close to 150. 

As shown above, the Saha kings did not content themselves with 
just taking over patronage relationships of previous local rulers and 
with reconfirming or reassigning ritual duties among specialists; there 
were also other means of ‘conquering’ Navaratra rituals, testified to in 
official papers. Documents on the sending of sditas to local officials and 
having them return prasada and records of the buffalo sacrifices eluci¬ 
date how one form of patronship was exercised annually. Thus it was 
not sufficient to know that the king was the realm’s central ritual patron; 
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large investments by the state were made to ensure that patronship was 
put into practice. The regular exchange of paperwork between the sat¬ 
ellite sites of worship and the centre might, in the long run, be used 
to trace the topography of this process and also to establish a “Who’s 
Who” of festival practices. 

To take up Burghart’s analysis of the Sahas’ ideology of rulership 
again, in which “the king subjectified the entire polity by conceiving of 
all persons who derived their livelihood upon his land as being mem¬ 
bers of a single body politic” and “objectified his agents of rule together 
with the ruled as the limbs of his body which the king, as mind, co-or¬ 
dinated and commanded” (Burghart 1996: 222), we see that likewise 
the king’s rituals came to integrate all Navaratra practices performed 
on his land, with all agents being coordinated by and dependent on the 
king and his priests. It should be noted, however, that control over the 
defeated kings’ Navaratra rituals largely concerned framing structures, 
such as setting timings and receiving prasada. Such measures put them 
under direct state control and made them appendage-like performances 
of what was practised at the heart of the realm. What happened apart 
from these few official constraints being observed was largely left up 
to the local performers. This strategy left broad scope for the actors 
on the ground to carry out their hereditary rituals. Thus rather than 
exporting and perpetuating a central model for the rituals and having it 
performed throughout the realm, the Saha kings extended the ‘body’ of 
their rituals by taking on ‘foreign limbs’. 
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Appendix 

Editorial Conventions 

The texts are reproduced as closely as possible and only minimally 
invasive normalisations and corrections have been applied in order 
to enhance readability Original spellings and line-breaks have been 
retained. Punctuation has been normalised. Middle dots are dropped. 
The various types of macrons and lines are uniformly represented by 
“-”. Dandas are introduced to mark the end of a sentence or a sen¬ 

tence-like syntactic unit. Hyphenation is introduced in cases where 
a single word runs over into the next line. For technical reasons, the 
so-called “eyelash-ra” is transcribed as 

The copyright of the facsimiles remains with the Nepal Rashtriya 
Abhilekhalaya (National Archives, Government of Nepal). 


Editorial Signs 

[T\] editorial addition or correction 

{{T\)) scribal addition 
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Document 1: A Bhanai of a Letter by the King to Kaji 
Amvara STm Thapa re the Sending of a Sword 

Dated VS 1862, 10* of the bright fortnight of Asvina (1805 CE); RRC 
vol. 6, no. 604, pp. 552-553; microfilmed as NGMPP E 2393/1; for the 
digital edition, see DOI: https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.36604. 

Facsimile: 









V WA<>3tyx>; g I 




efTv^rt^ 




Edition: 


[p. 552] 


[p. 553] 


c|^l I 1 

4l6lcb) I I 4)dl STT^'g^ ? 

i^<l c|lg4l^1 d<1c|K4)'^^K^T[4f]- 
^dl^d M6ldl dcildl ^1dl ^'541^13- 
■^dl'dl dc^rdc{f^^4d<^l <l4) Nfl- 

T^lMdmi^dlM^c^c^) 

dOdK^^Nd) ^Id d14)^- 

^Md-dHKl I sTTWm^^nW 

<ld-dl^ I ^ d<1dK 4d< ■df[4f] 4ft- 
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Translation: 

[No.] 994^6 

[To:] Kaj?^ Aravara Sira Thapa Varma.^^ 

The main body of the letter 

Uprdnta’?^ As the astrologers (jaisTharu) have given the advice that it 
will be very good if a [single-]handed sword of mine (lit. “my hand’s 
sword” mero bdhulTko tarovdra) is sent [to you at the] auspicious 
moment {sdTta) of Vijayadasaml, [I have] given [the necessary] orders, 
and a Khurasan^^ sword of mine, which [I] kept at [my] waist while per¬ 
forming worship ipujd) according to the rules on khadgasthdpand, has 
been sent to reach you through the hands of Subedara^^ Carndrabhana 
Khatrl. Keep it with you at your waist. Remain in a state of devotion 
(nistaisTta) as long as this sword is [at your] waist. Let it remain at 
[your] waist even when there are official tasks [to do]. There will surely 
be victory (phateho). 

Thursday, the 10* of the bright fortnight of Asvina [in the Vikrama] 
year 1862 (1805 CE).^^ Auspiciousness. 


26 This number probably refers to the number given in the register of the Lagata 
Phata (Records Section) of the Department of Land Revenue in the Finance 
Ministry, from which the documents in the Regmi Research Collection were 
copied (M.R. Pant 2002: 70). 

27 n. “an officer of ministerial rank superintending civil and military affairs” (M.R. 
Pant 2002: 133). 

28 On the problem of two persons of the same name, see above n. 8. 

29 Such remarks may have been added when Regmi’s scribes made copies of 
documents in the Lagata Phata. The present document probably was either an 
original Idlamohara, or, more likely, a copy of a Idlamohara, but in any case a 
version that presumably still contained the initial formalities, including invoca¬ 
tion intitulatio etc. 

30 conj. after that, besides, in addition to, hereafter. In earlier prose and documents, 
this word marked the beginning of a text or paragraph. 

31 Swords from the Central Asian region of Khorasan have been very famous 
since antiquity (cf. entry on Sword in the 1911 Encyclopedia Britanica; https:// 
en.wikisource.org/wiki/191 l_Encyclop%C3%A6dia_Britannica/Sword 
[accessed 25 August 2017]). 

32 Commander of a military company often placed in charge of a district. 

33 Judging from the date, the original document was issued in the name of King 
GTrvanayuddha. 
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Commentary: 

The document has previously been translated by M.C. Regmi (1989: 
50). He renders nistaisTta rahanyd as “remain ritually pure” and kdja 
parydmd as “when fighting occurs.” These translations render what 
may have been intended, but are at least imprecise. Even more loose is 
Regmi’s rendering of the passage khadgasthdpandmd ... pujd garT. 
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Document 2: A Ldlamohara from King Ranabahadura 
to LaksmTnarayana Putuvara re the Reward for Building 
a Dasaighara 

Dated VS 1849, 2 ^^ of the bright fortnight of Asadha (1792 CE); Guthl 
Sarnsthana card no. 2 (Pa. Go. no. 104); Pa. Bam. Po. no. 19; micro¬ 
filmed as NGMPP K 625/39; for the digital edition, see DOI: https:// 
doi.org/10.11588/diglit.34880. 

Facsimile: 

Recto: 
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Verso: 


■1 
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Edition: 


[Recto] 


«!)) 

o 


[royal seal] 




3TFlrT¥#TIWT^g^R% I ch|6HI^1chl J^H-Tlchch) ^ 
3TT^TI^TlTr1^ 
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[On the left margin] 
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[Verso] 
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Translation: 

[Recto] 

[May] SrT Durga help [us]! 

SrT Pasupatinatha 
Siva 

[royal seal] 

Hail! [A decree] of him who is shining with manifold rows of eulogy 
[such as] ‘The venerable crest-jewel of the multitude of mountain 
kings” and Naranarayana (an epithet of Krsna) etc., high in honour, the 
venerable supreme king of great kings, the thrice venerable great king, 
Ranabahadura Saha, the brave swordsman, the divine king always tri¬ 
umphant in war. 

Age’?^ to Laksmlnarayana Putuvara. 

As a reward for having built the dasaighara for the DasaT[-rituals] of 
the Mulacoka of Kathmandu City, we [herewith] grant for [his] well-be¬ 
ing {hudo) a full siropdva-gdLrmtni^^ and 401 mahendramallT^^ (text: 
mahimdramali) rupees while receiving an eight-gun (lit. “eight-flint- 
lock”) salute; [in addition,] 75, [in words] seventy-five, ropanis^^ of 
wet-rice fields (kheta) of the Kadola [neighborhood?] of Kirtipur as 
land grant (bind) in order to set up a guthP^ for the purpose of giving to 
mendicants (phakiraphukard) what remains after giving one kuruvd^^ 
of flattened rice to the Brahmins who offer water to [SrT Pasupati- 
natha]'^^ in [the month] Vaisakha. 


34 Lit. “hencefore ward”; used in documents to mark the beginning of a text or 
paragraph. 

35 [H.] n. long robe (from head to toe) given as garment of honour by the king. 

36 Monetary unit first coined by King Mahendra Malla (r. 1560-1574), consisting 
of 16 anas and equivalent to half of a Mogul rupee. 

37 Unit of land measurement in the hill region, comprising four muris, the area 
varying according to the grade. 

38 gutha/guthi/guthT, n. “endowed lands or other sources of revenue for financing 
religious and charitable functions” (M.R. Pant 2002: 132). 

39 Volumetric unit equivalent to two mdnd, or 20 muthL 

40 Inserted from the space above. 
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May the sin of committing [one of] the five heinous crimes (panca- 
mahdpdtaka) [fall on] LaksmTnarayana’s descendants or anyone else 
who, [in] the future (kdlakdld for kdlakald), becomes involved in cov¬ 
eting [funds] in order to wipe out the gutha in [connection with] this 
bathing water {nirnidlyaY^ of [Siva];"^^ [but] supreme growth [for him 
who] becomes involved in building/repairing [work] without coveting. 
Establish the gutha [and] conduct the regular food distribution {sadd- 
varta), being mindful of your duty 

Thursday, the 2^"^ of the bright fortnight of Asadha in the [Vikrama] era 
year 1849 (1792 CE). Residence: Kantipur,"^^ the capital. Auspiciousness. 

Through (mdrphat) Srlkrsna Saha 
Attested by (ruju) Saktivallabha Mahacarya 

[Verso] 

Through the Treasurer (khajdncT) Garbhu 


Commentary: 

Copies of this Idlamohara are extant as NGMPP K 87/2 (of the Pasupati- 
natha Jala Guthi po. 5, certified by the clerk [bahiddra] Najaramana? 
from NaradevT Tola) and K 498/7 (Po. no. 16 Gu. Bam., certified by 
someone from NaradevT Tola whose name is illegible, but ends with 
Putuvara). Poliow-up documents on the guthi established by this Idla¬ 
mohara are extant, e.g. as K 305/26 (VS 1974) and K 625/40 (VS 1974). 

The present document grants Laksminarayana Putuvara high hon¬ 
ours. The garment of honour (siropdva) was given to newly appointed 


41 Usually this term denotes all remnants of offerings, but ParajulT et al. (2015) 
record as a second, more specific meaning “water, in which a deity has been 
bathed” (devatalaf nuhdeko jala). The whole phrase es sivanirmdlyamd remains 
obscure. The present translation assumes that it reflects the guthVs support for 
the Brahmins bathing Pasupatinatha. 

42 Inserted from the space above. 

43 Note that the city of Kathmandu is referred in the document under two different 
names. When the place where the building was erected is being referred to, it 
is called sehara kdthamddau, “city of Kathmandu”; when the place of issue, 
kdmtipura rdjadhdni, “Kantipur, the capital”. Is this scribal arbitrariness, or 
does it reflect a distinction between the city as a physical entity and the capital 
as the administrative centre of the kingdom? 
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persons or to those who performed extraordinary tasks for the king 
(Krauskopff/Deuel Meyer 2000: 122-123). Was the building of a royal 
dasaighara such a service, or is it and the gun salute somehow also 
connected with the favour supposedly shown by PrthvTnarayana Saha 
to the Putuvaras (also called Duhas or Rajavahakas), a low Newar 
caste of porters? The vamsdvalTs record that a Putuvara helped Prth- 
vTnarayana to escape death during his first assault of Kirtipur. Because 
he saved the king’s life by carrying him back to Nuvakot, the Putuvaras 
became “close to the king” {NepdlikabhupavammvaU II, pp. 114, 134; 
Hasrat 1970: 90). 

The service Laksmlnarayana Putuvara was rewarded for, namely 
the building of the dasaighara at the Mulacoka, seems to have been 
part of a broader renovation scheme of Hanumandhoka palace under 
King Ranabahadura (for which see Slusser 1982: 198). Even if it can¬ 
not be ruled out completely that the dasaighara mentioned in the pres¬ 
ent document was located elsewhere in or around the Mulacoka, it is 
likely to be the dasaighara (or a predecessor of it) adjacent to the east¬ 
ern side of this courtyard (G. Vajracarya 1976: 120-121), the exact 
period of whose construction remains unknown. The only dated item 
at the building is a bell which, according to its inscription, was donated 
by Queen Suvarnaprabha in VS 1859 (1802 CE; G. Vajracarya 1976: 
267; Dh. Vajracarya/Srestha 1980: 352-353). Having studied its archi¬ 
tecture, N. Gutschow (2011: II, 344-345 no. 29) assigns the current 
building to the 20* century. The completion of the building the present 
document talks about can be pinned down to the year 1792. 

As G. Vajracarya has stressed, the dasaighara of Hanumandhoka is 
the only one of its kind added under the Sahas to an old Malla palace. 
That this was probably part of a broader scheme to appropriate the pal¬ 
ace and to re-adjust the courtly rituals to the needs of the new dynasty 
can also be inferred from the fact that “Saktivallabha Mahacarya” 
signed the document. Saktivallabha Arjyala had been the king’s house- 
priest (purohita) since PrthvTnarayana’s time. He also composed court 
poems. In the same year the present document was issued he finished 
the Jayaratndkarandtaka. 
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Document 3: An Arji from Badaribana Sahi re the Sending 
of Dasai Prasada 

Dated VS 1877, 10* of the dark fortnight of Karttika (1820 CE); NAK 
ms. no. 66; microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 1/66; for the digital edition, 
see DOI; https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.32351. 

Facsimile: 



V 
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Edition: 
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Translation: 

SrT 

No. 66^4 

Venerable Malika 
ArjT^^ 

Uprdnta: The prasada from the Dasai in Salyan, which was sent earlier, 
must have arrived. Regarding the Dasai in Jumla, it turns out that at 
the Candanatha sanctum the conclusion [of the ritual only takes place] 
on the full moon day, and the sending of the prasada was [therefore] 
delayed. The prasada of the Jumla Company and that of Dasai [Vener¬ 
able Malika]"^^ arrived. It has been sent. They will have been presented 
[to you]. 

Tuesday, 10* of the dark fortnight of Karttika, [in the Vikrama] era 
year 1877 (1820 CE). Residence: Salyan. Auspiciousness. 

From me, Badarlbana Sahl, crores and crores of greetings [and] rever¬ 
ential salutations in eight-limbed prostration. 


44 This number, added by a second hand, refers to the ms. no. given by the NAK. 

45 A respectful letter to a superior authority, especially the king. 

46 Inserted from the space above. The phrase dasai srTmdlTkdko prasada is a bit 
puzzling. Either it refers to a special form of the goddess worshipped on the 
occasion of Dasai or the syntax is deficient, a formulation such as dasaiko 
srTmdlTkdko prasdda or srTmdlTkdko dasaiko prasdda being intended here. 
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Document 4: An Arji from Khadga Bahadura Kuvara Rana re 
the Sending of Dasal Tilakas and Prasadas 

Dated VS 1905, IS* of the bright fortnight of Asvina (1848 CE); NAK 
ms. no. 178; microfilmed as NGMPP DNA 2/61; for the digital edition, 
see DOI; https://doi.org/10.11588/diglit.34492. 

Facsimile: 
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Edition: 
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47 Text: mugdara. 
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Translation: 

SrT Durgajyu 

No. 17848 

SrT Barakha 
1 

Arjl 

Uprdnta: This time the Bad^asai went very well. According to what has 
always been usual, the tilakas [and] prasadas from the kota-nisdnasf 
guard, blood sacrifices, [and] fort have been sent to you. They will have 
been presented [to you]. The names and personal details of all soldiers 
of the [SrT Barakha]paltan^^ who have killed a buffalo have been sent. 
They will have come to your notice. [Your] servant has done as much 
as he knew [how to], as much as he could. May at all times [your] 
favour remain upon [this] servant. 


A threefold fully prostrate salutation from Khadga Bahadura Kuvara 
RanajT.^^ 

Thursday, the 15* of the bright fortnight of Asvina, [in the Vikrama] 
era year 1905 (1848 CE). Auspiciousness. 


48 Ms. no. given by the NAK. 

49 As part of the blood sacrifices in the military forts/arsenals (kotalkota) the ban¬ 
ners (nisdna) serving as regimental colours are worshipped (Chaulagain 2013: 
180-183). 

50 Name of the army regiment inserted from the space above. 

51 Khadga Bahadura Kuvara Rana was a first cousin of Janga Bahadura Rana, 
his father Balarama (mentioned in NGMPP K 10/1) being the younger brother 
of Janga’s father Balanarasimha. He is thus addressed by Janga as a younger 
brother, bhdi (e.g. in a letter published by Adhikari 1984: 262), and he him¬ 
self addresses Janga as an elder brother, ddjyaijyu (e.g. in DNA 1/95). Khadga 
Bahadura had a remarkable career, consecutively holding the rank of colonel 
(e.g. in K 104/13), commander colonel (e.g. in K 118/23), brigadier general (e.g 
in DNA 1/95), and general (e.g. in K 10/1). 
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Commentary: 

The document does not state where it was dispatched from. On the 4* 
of the dark fortnight of Sravana in VS 1905 (i.e. roughly two months 
before the date of the present document), the sender, Khadga Bahadura 
Kuvara Rana, was addressed in a letter as the “Gaunda Governor of 
Doti” (Adhikari 1984: 221 n. 7). “Within a few months of the dispatch 
of this letter, Khadga Bahadur was transferred to Palpa to take charge 
from the Governor of that place. General Krishna Bahadur” (ibid.). 
Adhikari gives VS 1905, the 13* of the dark fortnight of Karttika as the 
date of this transfer. Thus the setting of the festival the present docu¬ 
ment speaks of was either Doti or Palpa. Likewise, the Barakhapaltan 
mentioned in the document is known to have been stationed at Doti in 
1825, 1832, and 1843 (ibid.: 155 table 3), and at Palpa from 1850 to 
1877 (ibid.: 157 table 5). 
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Abbreviations 

NAK National Archives, Kathmandu 

Nep. Nepali 

New. Newari 

NGMPP Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project 

NS Nepala Samvat 

RRC Regmi Research Collection 

VS Vikrama Samvat 
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